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EDWARD THE SEVENTH.* 

W have no intention of reopening the controversy which 
foliowed the publication of the second supplement to The 
Dictionary of National Biography. Sir Sidney Lee was well 
aware of the dangers to which those who write of great person- 
ages within two years of their death are necessarily exposed. 
To blame is ungracious, to praise is easy, and in view of this 
contrast what was meant to be a Life is apt to become a 
panegyric. Sir Sidney Lee, as we know, felt it his duty, as 
sditor of The Dictionary of National Biography, “to make the 
article on King Edward range with those on all sovereigns 
which have appeared in that work.” It was a task of very 
great difficulty, and one that could not be performed 
without giving some offence. There were incidents in 
King Edward’s career, especially those relating to finance 
and to his choice cf friends, which could hardly be noticed 
without some implied censure, and Sir Sidney Lee rightly 
looked for an explanation of them first in the rigidity of his 
bringing-up and later in the relations between him and his 
mother. Though Queen Victoria was ordinarily a shrewd 
judge of character, King Edward’s action during the years 
he survived her made it clear that she had underrated the 
talents of her successor. But he was sixty when he came to 
the throne, and the contrast between his actual and his 
nominal position during all these years could not but leave its 
mark on his character. It was essential to a right apprecia- 
tion of Edward VII.’s real merits that proper prominence 
should be given to this fact, and this is what Sir Sidney Lee 
did. He has thereby greatly offended the author of King 
Edward in his True Colours, and we have now a presentation, 
in 416 pages, of the case on the other side. Mr. Legge does not 
challenge Sir Sidney Lee’s main position; indeed he gives 
additional instances of the way in which the Prince of Wales 
was passed over by Queen Victoria in all that related to public 
He takes the bolder line that King Edward was 
by this exclusion, and that in every 


affairs. 
wholly uninjured 
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particular of his life as Prince of Wales and as King he | 


was a mirror of private and public perfection. 

We propose to deal only with one small part of Mr. 
Legge’s volume, and that a part in which he has corrected 
Sir Sidney Lee in one particular, or rather has set right a 
misapprehension to which the language of the Dictionary of 
National Biography has given rise in some quarters. He 
quotes an article from the Paris Kelair of June 7th, 1912. 
“A British pen,” says the writer, “was necessary to dare 
to reveal, under the mask by which the world has been 


duped, such a mediocrity and faculties so superficial.” And 
then M. Judet goes on to ask whether “the resolution 
now [in June last] being prepared in London. . . will 


entirely reverse the directions to which we imagined that 
England was attached and would remain obstinately faithful.” 
For Englishmen it is not necessary to say that this use of 
Sir Sidney Lee’s biography rests upon a foundation of sand. 
Whether the disappearance of the Entente between England 
and France would give pleasure or pain to the Eclair we do 
not know, but both emotions would be equally groundless. 
If any Frenchman imagines that the obligations to which the 
Entente commits Great Britain derive their validity from the 
personal intervention of Edward VII. he does not understand 
the methods of English government. The Ententes, first with 
France and then with Russia, were the work not of the King 
but of his Ministers. But when his Ministers had done their 
best to knit together the three Governments there was still 
something that was beyond them. They could recommend the 
Entente to the statesmen of the countries concerned, but a 
different influence was needed to recommend it to the people of 
those countries. It was here that King Edward stepped to the 
front and showed his extraordinary faculty of popularizing 

* (1) King Edward 
Evelci¢h Nash, 


Same publisher, 


in his True Colours, By Edward Legge. 


(2) Monarchs and Men, 


London: 
By Maximilian Harden, 


| 16s. net. } 
10s. Gd, net.) 
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the policy of his Cabinet. “In order to secure the 
stability and duration of the Entente,” said M. Poincaré 
last April, “all that was needed was to accustom the 
two nations to understand and appreciate one another,” 
and it was this task that the late King made his own. Here 
he found a field for what Sir Edward Grey has described 
as his special gift—* the gift of inspiring Governments and 
peoples with a well-grounded confidence in the good intentions 
of the people and Government of England.” Edward VIL 
was not the originator of our present foreign policy, but when 
that policy appealed to him as the best for England and the 
best for Europe, he did invaluable service in preparing the 
ground for its reception. As we said when the supplement to 
the Dictionary appeared, “ He was never more than an agent, 
but an agent of extraordinary competence.” ‘That com- 
petence was the result of a rare and invaluable combination 
of character and position. He had exceptional qualifications 
for the function of peacemaker, and he was a King and an 
Emperor. It may be, however, that, in his desire to explain 
other circumstances in the late King’s career, Sir Sidney Lee 
did not lay sufficient stress upon the part that he played in 
making England popular abroad, and in that case Mr. Legge’s 
volume may be of some service. 

Herr Harden’s estimate of King Edward does not err on 
the side of flattery. But he fully recognizes the importance 
of the part he played in our foreign policy. He draws a sharp 
distinction between the Prince of Wales and the King. Queen 
Victoria had shown no disposition to welcome or even tolerate 
any intervention of the former in affairs of State, but as soon 
as he succeeded to the Crown “the man of pleasure became a 
good king.. . . He looked after his country as a great 
merchant looks after his firm; he sought and secured alliances 
that promised advantage, exploited the weaknesses or follies 
of his contemporaries, and dissolved engagements from which 
no more was to be expected.” He relied greatly on his intimate 
acquaintance with European personages. “ He believed that 
he knew his nephew [the German Emperor] as one knows 
his own flesh and blood, as one knows the man whom one 
has seen grow up and as to whose character one has read 
hundreds of family letters.” The burden of his communications 
with foreign Ministers was, “Don’t be intimidated; my nephew, 
whom I know to the marrow of his bones, will not go to war.” 
A time came, however—this is Herr Harden's account—when 
Russia heard from her own military plenipotentiary at 
Vienna that Germany had “unequivocally promised” to 
assist Austria on the day “which should see Russia the 
companion in arms of Servia.” King Edward yielded 
unwillingly to repeated confirmations of this report, and 
“almost on the same day he gave up as lost his most personal 
policy. What was this “most personal” policy? The 
creation of an anti-German Trust. The care of his last 
years was to intimidate Austria by means of the anger she 
had excited by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
to reconcile France and Germany, “ at first without disturbing 
the Frankfort Peace; to compensate Germany in Anatolia for 
the loss of prestige in Morocco,” and thus “ to rob William's 
empire, in the eyes of Mohammedans, of its aureole of dis- 
interested friendship.” If these were really Edward VII.’s 
designs he was certainly the sole author of them. If, as we 
prefer to believe, the passage only embodies a German theory 
of his policy, it is interesting as explaining the suspicions of 
English straightforwardness which are sometimes reported 
from Berlin. But of the qualities which were of so much 
advantage to King Edward in his dealings with foreign 
affairs Herr Harden gives a striking description :— 

“There was notin the whole United Kingdom a more indu;- 
trious commercial traveller or a better merchant. Ile only wore 
the crown when it was absolutely necessary. He had mingled 
with men of all classes and professions, had had experiences 
to which Crown Princes are not usually exposed, had been on 
familiar terms with financiers and captains of industry, and had 
learned to look on the world with the eye of a comfortable gentle- 
He was quickly at home everywhere; . . . he always struck 
the right note. He could be as majestic as an ancient Spanish 
king or as gay as the least scrupulous Parisian. Natural 
amiability and unfailing tact came to his assistance.” 

We have spoken at length of a single chapter of Monarchs 
and Men because it deals with an English sovereign. But 
the other portraits are equally lifelike, and perhaps equally 
authentic. The chapter on Leo XIIL. is especially interesting 
from its sketch of Cardinal Rampolla’s career, beginning 
with his early distinction at Madrid, where the Nuncio “soon 
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found that they had not sent him a common monsignore,” 
and asked permission to take Rampolla with him when he was 
made head of the Propaganda. The result justified Cardinal 
Simeoni’s choice. “ The secretary knew every page in the Acta, 
eould recognize the hand that had written every passage, in 
every complaint could recognize a complainer of a peculiar 
temperament, saw the essential point in the most confused 
mass of words, and soon became a master in the art of 
silence and listening.” Simeoni’s successor was a failure at 
Madrid, and Leo pressed the Nunciature upon Rampolla. 
In that position he brought the Carlist Bishops to recognize 
the younger branch of the Bourbons, and so secured the ear 
of the King and Queen. Five years later he was made 
Cardinal Secretary of State. But this promotion was fatal 
to his chances of becoming Pope. “Such elevation is not for 
a Secretary of State, who must make many enemies by his 
deeds and omissions; certainly not for one who seems to be all- 
powerful because he serves a feeble master.” What the 
majority of the Sacred College wanted was a man “ not so far 
removed from the common clergy,” and less familiar with 
European politics. And so Cardinal Sarto succeeds “the 
modern Pope who had, by long and quiet labour, adapted the 
most powerful organization of human history to the needs of 
the times.” There is a great deal more in Herr Harden’s 
volume, and all of it is interesting; most so, perhaps, because 
it tells us of a man little known in England, is the sketch of 
Dr. Lueger, the anti-Semite Mayor of Vienna. 





THE SECRET OF THE PACIFIC.* 


Tue problem which Mr. Reginald Enock has set out to 
unravel is the mysterious origin of the races existing in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest—the Toltecs, the Aztecs, Mayas, and Incas—and 
their forerunners. 

The most plausible view as yet put forward attributes the 
origin of the earliest inhabitants of the continent to China. 
The evidence supporting it is considerable, and in some 
points startling. It appears, indeed, that the Chinese them- 
selves consider that America was known to them some 
hundreds of years before the time of Columbus, and in view 
of their immemorial civilization and scientific development 
there is nothing intrinsically impossible or preposterous in the 
elaim, while, as Mr. Enock puts it (p. 339), “The impenetrable 
barrier the Chinese were always anxious to preserve between 
themselves and the rest of the nations of the Old World 
renders it quite possible that they should have kept their 
knowledge of America to themselves, or, at any rate, from 
Europe.” Elsewhere he observes that the rapid opening up 
of the unknown regions of Asia and the hoped-for opportunity 
of access to their ancient records may throw some light on 
the question. Certainly the present geographical facts are 
greatly in favour of this theory, which traces the course of 
Asiatic immigration from the North along the line of least 
resistance. The practical contact of East and West at the 
northern extremity of the two continents renders the crossing 
a comparatively easy matter for even primitive navigation, 
and at all events dispenses with the doubts and difficulties 
that any theory which presupposes a direct transoceanic 
voyage must face. To this day, indeed, there is constant 
intercommunication between the natives of North-Eastern 
Siberia and the Indians on the Northern Pacific coast of 
America. Moreover, the distinctly Mongolian character 
of the American Indian is a noticeable point in support of 
this view, and oddly enough the Asiatic type becomes 
perceptibly more marked as one goes south. The natives of 
Peru even wear the discarded pigtail. More curious still is 
the strange sympathy which appears to exist between these 
natives and the Japanese and Chinese immigrants, so unwel- 
come elsewhere, suggesting some latent racial affinity. As 
regards the ancient Mexican and Peruvian civilizations, 
strong resemblances exist in their customs and relics 
with those of China. Striking similarities are found in the 
patterns used for decoration, and in Tarapaci, between 
Peru and Chile, there are even huge vertical lines of 
hicroglyphs like Chinese writing. The agricultural basis of 
society in early Peru has its counterpart in China, and the 
ploughing of sacred land by the Inca Emperor at the great 
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religious festival of the year is identical with a Chinese rite, 
Most remarkable perhaps is the use by the Incas of quipos 
instead of written records—“bunches of cords of wool, 
knotted and coloured, every knot and colour of which told 
some tale” (p. 226), a similar system being found in China 
and Tibet, and among some peoples of Oceania. Possibly, 
however, the Incas may have derived it from these last only, 

At the opposite pole of probability is the theory that Egypt 
was the fountain-head of Mexican and Peruvian culture. It 
is true that the ancient pottery of Mexico and Peru has points 
of resemblance to that found in the Egyptian tombs, notably 
vessels shaped in the form of birds or animals and so con- 
structed as to give out sounds appropriate to their originals 
when blown into or if water is poured from them, as the case 
may be. But beyond this and the obvious likeness of the 
perfectly oriented Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan there 
appear to be no very convincing reasons for accepting this 
view, stil! less for following Dr. le Plongeon in his conclusion 
that the order was reversed and that it was Egypt which owed 
its early civilization to Mexico. Dr. le Plongeon professed to 
have found Egyptian letters on the frieze of the nunnery at 
Chichen Itza, but even assuming the correctness of his supposi- 
tion, it would obviously require some infinitely more cogent 
evidence to justify a theory which provokes so many serious 
objections. 

It is more probable that India may have been the starting. 
point, for complete land communication may conceivably once 
have existed, as is held, from Indo-Malaysia. Even in the 
absence of such a bridge or submerged continent, the chain of 
islands from Easter Is!and (whose post-Impressionist megalithic 
remains are one of the most perplexing elements in this huge 
puzzle) to the Carolines provides a series of relatively easy 
‘“‘stepping-stones ” to Asia, as Mr. Enock calls them. “The 
oceanic isles of the Pacific,” he says (p. 267), “ undoubtedly 
have been in remote times the scene of some of the most 
remarkable migrations by water in the history of the world.” 
Evidence in support of this view is found in the prevalence of 
swastika throughout Arizona and New Mexico, which is held 
to indicate Buddhist influence; but it is doubtful whether any 
definite deductions can be drawn from the presence of so 
world-wide a symbol. On the other hand, the Aztec calendar 
includes titles taken without any apparent intervention direct 
from the Hindu system—one of the many baffling coincidences 
of this enigmatic land; coincidences because, conflicting as they 
are, it is impossible that more than a few can be indications of 
the path along which investigation must travel. 

Lastly, there is a strong probability of an early Norse 
immigration, a view maintained by Dr. Russel Wallace 
among others. But this migration can only represent a 
fraction of the truth, and is insufficient to account for the 
markedly Oriental character of the ancient civilizations in 
South America. 

The almost inherent insolubility of the problem, however, 
only becomes fully clear when we review the objections to any 
and every theory of immigration which postulates a date later 
than pre-civilized times. Yet no theory of pre-civilized 
immigration will account for the resemblances of which 
examples have been given above. On the other hand, the 
immigration theorist is met by the difficulties that the early 
American peoples knew of no iron tools, sand being used to 
cut the hardest rocks, and deer horns for excavation in the 
mines—a fact which makes even more remarkable the perfect 
fitting of the unmortared polygonal stones in the Inca build- 
ings: that they had no wheeled vehicles, nor indeed knew of the 
wheel for any purpose, and the extreme beauty and originality 
of Inca and pre-Inca pottery were achieved without it: that 
they were acquainted with no mechanism for hoisting, and 
had no better means of raising the Cyclopean stones of their 
buildings than by rolling them up inclined planes of earth, 
afterwards removed: that they grew no wheat: and lastly, 
that on the whole coast, from the Eskimos to Patagonia, 
navigation had not passed the stage of the most primitive 
canoe, a fact which postulates an inconceivable retrogression 
if any theory of immigration by sea is to be relied on. In 
view of these objections—for they can hardly be explained away 
as mere lapses of memory on the part of these peoples who, if 
if they had ever known these primary conveniences in another 
land, could never have forgotten them or have abandoned 
their use—we must be doubly on our guard against the error 
of making rash or excessive deductions from the resemblances 
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with which the subject abounds. Given the proved limitations 
of the human brain in the imagination of forms, are not such 
unmotived similarities just what we should naturally expect to 
find all over the globe, comparative likeness of environment 
giving for obvious reasons a like bent to the minds of races 
wholly unconnected, unless at some period so prehistoric and 
so pre-civilized as in no way to account for the results? To 
be conclusive, the evidence explaining such resemblances by 
reference to a common source must be not only strong in 
quality and quantity, it must be overwhelming. Particularly 
is this true of inferences drawn from mythological beliefs—in 
this case a particularly tempting fount of error, for the 
affinities of the ancient American religions with Asiatic 
cults are unquestionably striking. But the ubiquitous 
character of the Creation stories, Flood legends, and other 
tales of wonder, which had their place in the cults of 
America as of all other countries, destroys their efficacy as 
proof of any specific common origin. Most natural of all, and 
therefore least conclusive, is the Sun-worship of the Incas, 
though in their case the cult reached an unusually high stage 
of abstract imaginative devotion, for they regarded the sun 
as merely the symbol of an “Unknown God” incapable of 
representation in any tangible form. Yet while in the 
present state of our knowledge we cannot be too careful of 
accepting facile conclusions—we might almost say any con- 
clusions at all—it is essential to bear in mind, as Mr. Enock 
neatly remarks in closing what he calls his “survey literally 
from China to Peru,” that 
“The position of those who would close America absolutely to 
prehistoric influence and immigration is as untenable as that of 
those who would close it against foreign immigrants and influence 
to-day. America is not, and never has been, a world apart” 
(p. 348). 

Mr. Enock’s interesting résumé of this fascinating subject 
—greater detail would have been impossible in the space at his 
command—is illustrated by excellent photographs. 





PEACE AND WAR.* 


Tue authors of the two books which lie before us approach 
the subject of war from diametrically opposite points of view. 
General von Bernhardi preaches the religion of war, Canon 
Grane the religion of peace. The former scarcely veils his 
contempt for the visionaries who are champions of universal 
brotherhood ; the latter specially singles out von Bernhardi’s 
writings for attack. The English cleric finds “the whole 
accepted code of international conduct ... a travesty of the 
most rudimentary maxims of morality”; the German soldier 
believes whole-heartedly in the morality of Maxims. 

Canon Grane’s most interesting book contains a complete 
and closely reasoned statement of the case against war, based 
on the practical application of the teachings of Christianity. 
It is also intended to be complementary to Mr. Norman 
Angell’s argument on the economic futility of war, as set out 
in his hook The Great Illusion. Between them, Canon Grane 
and Mr. Angell complete the investment of the militarist 
position, and leave almost no loophole of escape from the 
close circle of their arguments. The candid Christian is 
bound to admit that war is contrary to the spirit of the 
teaching inculeated by the Founder of his faith. The business 
man will surely agree that war between civilized States is a 
wasteful folly from which economic advantage is not to be 
reaped. What then? The great civilized States of the 
world are, with one or two exceptions, Christian communities, 
and most of them are essentially business communities into 
the bargain. Surely war is not for them! And yet Europe 
is a huge armed camp, in which all live in continual fear of an 
outbreak. 

Turning to General von Bernhardi, we find a very frank 
statement of the German militarist view. The attitude of 
mind disclosed by this view is so absolutely foreign to that 
of the pacifist writers that it is hard to find a common 
denominator. Since the population of Germany is very large 
and rapidly increasing, the General argues that “ we [Germans] 
need to enlarge our colonial possessions. . . . Such territorial 
acquisitions we can only realize at the cost of other States, or 
im conjunction with them,” and this necessitates “ securing 
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our power in the centre of Europe better than hitherto.” He 
dismisses the peace of Europe as, “after all, only a secondary 
matter” for Germany; the primary consideration is the 
attainment of the political aims which befit the greatness and 
the requirements of his country. The Germans have “ become 
conscious of being a powerful, as well as a necessary, factor 
in the development of mankind,” under the “ obligation of 
asserting their mental and moral influence as much as possible.” 
There is the vital point, and hence the supreme necessity for 
“increasing political power, as evinced by enlarged colonial 
possessions, extended international commerce,” and other fine 
things. Not for Bernhardi the dream of peace and universal 
brotherhood. As for the Governments of great States which 
coquet with such ideas, he sees in their policy nothing but 
a cloak for the concealment of Macchiavellian aims, and 
an obstacle set up for the very purpose of preventing any 
“rearrangement of power.” Germany, he says more than 
once, has not yet gained the position “due to her”; she 
cannot do so except “chiefly at the cost of others.” 
Diplomacy is futile; so his countrymen must rely on the 
sword and “ renounce all weakly visions of peace.” 

There is an engaging candour about all this. How can 
pacifist argument be expected to make any impression on 
such reasoning? It is interesting to note the lack of common 
ground between this statement and the arguments marshalled 
by the pacifists. General von Bernhardi is actually little 
concerned either with morals or with economics. His ideal 
is, nevertheless, no low one. Essentially, its basis is high 
confidence in the mission of Germany as an instrument of 
civilization—a factor, as he puts it, in the development of 
mankind. It is the expression of national aspirations, honour- 
able in themselves, whatever may be said of the methods by 
which it is proposed to give effect to them. 

Canon Grane’s Study in Things that make for Peace deserves 
to be widely and attentively read. In the main, we admit 
the full force of his contentions, and we agree with him in 
essentials. Acceptance of the Gospel without reservation 
would doubtless necessitate the passing of war, at all events 
between Christian States. But surely this would only be an 
incidental result of such acceptance—by no means the first or 
chief result. War is not even the worst or the most striking 
manifestation of the un-Christian spirit in modern civilization, 
To attack war is to attack a symptom rather than the cause 
of the disease. Modern war is almost invariably the result of 
a conflict of national ideals, ambitions, interests. Occasionally 
the conflicting interests are sectional rather than national, as 
in the American Civil War; occasionally they are racial, as in 
the war in the Balkans. But, generally speaking, it is the 
conflict of national interests which must be eradicated if war 
is to cease. 

An able writer in the Round Table has recently pointed out 
that war cannot be suppressed until the nationalism of the 
most civilized peoples is undermined, and the present 
organization of humanity into independent sovereign States 
abolished. This is, indeed, an indispensable preliminary, for 
how otherwise are the conflicting aspirations of sovereign 
nationalities to be composed P Canon Grane contends that 
“the developing moral sense of civilized mankind” will pro- 
vide a sufficient “force” to induce nations to “resort to 
justice instead of violence for the settlement of international 
disputes.” But will it? Has the progress already made in 
the elimination of violence from human relations been made 
independently of the power of violence ? Is the moral sense 
alone sufficient to induce individuals to resort to justice instead 
of violence for the settlement of disputes ? Fur from it. The 
moral sense requires the backing of law, courts, police, all 
weapons by the help of which the community puts down 
violence by violence, and, ultimately, by the application of 
that physical force the use of which it denies to individuals. 
In an imperfect world the resort to justice instead of violence 
is only practicable if there be some authority with power to 
enforce execution of the decrees of justice. And the establish- 
ment of any such authority is inconceivable so long as 
separate, independent States imbued with the spirit of 
nationalism exist. 

Canon Grane’s position, in fact, is not unlike that of the 
faith-healer. Each accepts the teaching of the Gospel without 
reservation. If all others did likewise, Christendom at least 
would be united in one brotherhood under the reign of peace 
and goodwill, and the power of faith would gain the promised 
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victory over sickness and pain. But we are still far from the 
goal; and in the meantime, just as the faith-healer attacks 
doctors and medicine, though they are only symptoms of the 
lack of faith which is the real evil, so the pacifist attacks war, 
though it is only a symptom of the lack of love which renders 
the practical application of Christianity so difficult. On the 
other hand, as we have said, General von Bernhardi takes his 
stand on faith in Germanism as being, in his eyes, the most im- 
portant factor making for the advancement of civilization and 
the uplifting of humanity. He, too, in his way, is on the side of 
progress, even though to some his methods may seem retro- 
grade and his outlook narrow and shortsighted. 

The true line of advance would seem to be towards the 
expansion of nationalism into some wider ideal, some further 
step on the path towards universal brotherhood and the 
federation of the world. It seems possible that the trend of 
the modern world may be, in fact, ever so gradually in this 
direction. Assuredly the peace party stands to win—at the 
Jong last. But the main point is not so much to alter the 
method by which nations settle their disputes, as the conditions 
under which it is possible for those disputes to arise. 

We have referred to General von Bernhardi’s book in a way 
that may give the impression that it is a militarist pamphlet. 
His introduction is one in fact, but the remainder of the volume 
is the first part of an exhaustive treatise on war under modern 
conditions. The General modestly disclaims any intention of 
emulating Clausewitz, a form of modesty which—except in 
its naiveté—somewhat recalls Mr. Shaw on Shakespeare. A 
definite attempt is made to evaluate the factors which the 
most modern innovations have introduced into war, and the 
result is interesting. But the manner is somewhat pretentious, 
and the matter is not epoch-making. Perhaps, however, it is 
hardly fair to judge the first volume by itself; and for this 
reason we defer more detailed notice until the second volume 
is available. 

Herr von Donat, who has brought so much German military 
literature within the reach of British readers has provided an 
adequate translation of the present instalment. 





IN FRENCH AFRICA.* 

A Goop many years ago, among the earliest of her works, 
Miss Betham-Edwards published a book on Algeria, called 
A Winter with the Swallows. This book is now out of print, 
as well as another volume of travels in the same regions, 
Through Spain to the Sahara. But both, especially the former, 
remain in the mind of her older readers as delightful in their 
freshness, their enthusiasm, and the clear impression they 
gave of a country which was not then familiar to English 
people. The present book contains a number of recollections 
and stories, as yet unpublished, belonging to the same 
journeys, as well as passages from the two books mentioned 
above; so that it does not come to us as entirely new, 
but rather as an old friend in a new dress and new 
surroundings. To many readers, of course, and perhaps 
to the majority, it will be entirely unfamiliar. Those 
for whom Algeria is trodden ground will be interested in 
tracing the changes worked in a period not far short of fifty 
years, and strangers to French Africa will be inspired with 
the same old wish to follow the swallows for which, long 
ago and in many cases, the author of those books was 
responsible. 

Miss Betham-Edwards first landed at Algiers when 
Maréchal de MacMahon was Governor-General of the pro- 
vince, a post in which that loyal and patriotic soldier, “the 
man of one speech,” had succeeded the very different and 
inferior personage, Maréchal Pélissier. Although the traveller 
was presented by a friend to Mme. de MacMahon and received 
with kind hospitality, she candidly confesses that never—in 
spite of the brilliancy and intelligence which we know she 
possesses, for her friends among the exacting French cannot 
easily be counted—did she “extract so much as a single word 
from ‘her’ distinguished host of the Winter Palace.” With 
all his un-French taciturnity, however, she heartily admired 
him, and this although both he and Mme. de MacMahon, as 
all the world knows, were very far from sharing her political 
and religious opinions. She draws a somewhat telling con- 
trast between the Imperial Court at the Tuileries, then in all its 
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decadent splendour, and the unpretending dignity, the simply 
goodness and absence of intrigue, to be found at the Vice. 
Imperial Court in Algeria. 

A still more interesting couple, who became Miss Betham. 
Edwards's lifelong friends, and whom she first met on thig 
early visit to Algeria, were Dr. Bodichon and his golden. 
haired English wife, one of the pioneers in the higher 
education of women and other social and philanthropic move. 
ments. The beginning of the friendship between the author 
and Mme. Bodichon was characteristic of both. Mme. Bodichon 
was an enthusiast, not precisely of one idea, for the advance 
of her adopted country and the welfare and uplifting of the 
oppressed races of the world shared her interest with the 
progress of equality in educational and other spheres. She 
could not at first understand, it seems, how a clever and 
sympathetic woman such as her new friend could fail to throw 
herself at once, heart and soul, into the world of philanthropic 
effort in which she spent her own life and energy. But Miss 
Betham-Edwards, to the credit of her individuality, refused to 
be drawn away from her “legitimate calling” of literature. 
Mme. Bodichon’s favourite causes had to be content with her 
friend’s “ good wishes.” Is it reactionary to express a regret 
that more women writers of to-day are not guided by Miss 
Betham-Edwards’s rule ? 

Dr. Bodichon’s claims to interest and admiration were even 
more marked than those of his wife. No one can study the 
earlier history of these African provinces under French rule 
without finding the wonderful Breton doctor in the fore- 
ground of the picture. Miss Betham-Edwards’s account of 
him and his doings is one of the best parts of her book. She 
writes of him, “swarthy as a Moor, his tall stature and slow, 
deliberate carriage being also in keeping with his Oriental 
neighbours”; and an eccentric photograph in Arab dress 
quite bears out her description. She tells of his early career 
as a “ miracle-working ” physician in Algiers, sixty years ago, 
his historical and ethnological studies, his observation and 
love of animals, his large-hearted charity, his scientific work 
for the good of the country, such as the planting of whole 
districts of unhealthy, marshy soil with the valuable 
eucalyptus ; and beyond all this, the political influence which 
abolished slavery, existing in Algeria under French rule 
down to 1848. Dr. Bodichon was hardly so successful, we 
fancy, in his crusade against the Napoleon cult in France. 
He might show us Napoleon I. “the modern Caesar,” 
“dwindled and dwarfed to a very contemptible specimen of 
humanity under the merciless microscope of positive science 
and physiology.” But, however true such an analysis might 
be, even Miss Betham-Edwards, to whom the very name of 
Napoleon is odious, would hardly contend that it settles the 
question: this is one of the matters in which science may 
claim, but will never have, the last word. 

These are not the only portraits drawn from the old 
picturesque Algerian days. There is Bombonnel, the mighty 
hunter of those early times when panthers and other wild 
beasts infested the colony, and afterwards, in 1870, the 
famous franc-tireur of whom Victor Hugo said that a few 
more such fighters would have made the war end differently. 
And there are stately figures of Moors of high degree, of 
Kabyles and Arabs then half-tamed, “denizens of a world 
apart”; to say nothing of the general population of the 
country, natives and colonists, Jews, Turks, negroes, with 
their varying religions, one more superstitious and savage 
than another, their customs, sometimes Biblical in charm 
and simplicity, sometimes of pagan fierceness and cruelty; 
the ceremonies and dances, largely tainted with witcheraft, 
which were then, even more than now, a spectacle almost too 
horrid and strange to be offered to civilized eyes. 

Miss Betham-Edwards saw everything and shrank from no 
experience, however startling, though she candidly confesses 
to thrills of horror and disgust at the shocking performances 
of the devotees of Aissaoua, who burned and tortured them- 
selves quite after the fashion of Baal’s priests of old. She 
consoles herself rather oddly, and excuses these ignorant 
fanatics by the passing question, “Are not cilices and 
scourges seen to-day in our own High Church vicarages ?” 
Comment on this really funny and unexpected coup de patte 
is perhaps needless and would certainly be unprofitable. 

Among the pleasantest parts of the book are the descrip- 
tions of town and country, many features of which cannot 
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author’s impressions were received. Of course, civilization is 
always an enemy to the picturesque, and in Algeria, as in 
Egypt, old cities have lost their Oriental character and the 
people, under the influence of Northern races and laws, 
have lost their native dignity and simplicity and gained 
little that is good in exchange. But colour and natural 
beauty, and the fascination of old romantic history, remain 
the same. Tlemcen, for instance, the Moorish capital that 
was built to succeed Granada after the final expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain : no amount of modera improvement could 
do away with the enchanting beauty or the old traditions that 
belong to Tlemcen and its marvellous ruined neighbour, 
Mansourah. Of both these, as well as of many other won- 
derful Algerian sites, Miss Betham-Edwards gives an account 
which, for vivid painting and for amusing adventures of 
travel in those more difficult days, must be read with real 
interest. But perhaps the most attractive pages, some of 
which seem to invite quotation, are those describing the cedar 
forest of Teniet-el-Haad, supplied as they are with excellent 
photographs taken for the book by a French officer. Miss 
Betham-Edwards travelled up there in wintry weather by way 
of the now well-known Blidah, where, in those days, she 
says, “folks could live upon nothing.” We fancy this is not 
the case now. Going on by Miliana,a place of magnificent 
views and pleasant Moorish society, the party climbed through 
wild hill-country, to which the military road had not then 
penetrated, to the little town on the edge of the forest, where 
they were destined to be weather-bound for some days, their 
imprisonment being cheered by enormous fires of fragrant 
cedar logs. But before this they had succeeded in carrying 
out their visit to the forest itself, an experience not without 
danger, for they were overtaken by a great snowstorm. 

« After steadily mounting for an hour and a half we entered 
upon the skirts of the cedar forest. . . . As we ascended we 
gained a wider and yet wider view of the surrounding country. . . 
But the sky was overcast, the snow began to fall without inter- 
mission, and very soon we could only discern the immediate 
scenery around us. Never shall I forget the grandeur of the 
cedar forest as we saw it in a snowstorm. . . . The height of the 
trees, the size of the trunks, the vastness of their spreading shade, 
the isolation of their positions, render a cedar forest ever majestic. 
But when the mist hid the mountains, and the storm-wind wrapped 
the stately crests with snow, the scene became one of awful 
grandeur.” 

From the icy wind and the whirling mist of snow the 
soaked travellers took refuge in a hut on the mountain side, 
but it was soon necessary to venture on the risky descent to 
Teniet-el-Haad. The horses and mules could hardly keep 
their feet on the edge of the ravines, and of all the adventures 
which Miss Betham-Edwards faced so cheerily this seems to 
have been the most painful and the most difficult. 





SOME MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


First come two biographies. Dr. H. P. Cholmeley writes 
with great care, and in a very pleasant style, of John 
of Gaddesden and his “ Rosa Medicine.” John of Gaddesden 
(1280—1361) is a long way back. He does not inspire the 
admiration which we feel for the doctors of the Renaissance, 
such as Ambroise Paré and Vesalius; rather he is a rare 
specimen, a pre-Chaucerian English doctor. He learned 
medicine at Oxford, so far as it was taught there. His 
book, says Dr. Cholmeley,— 

“ Gives us a very fair picture of an English physician of the four- 
teenth century. We see therein a man of good general education, 
and, as regards his medical education, one who was acquainted with 
the writings of his predecessors. More than this, he must have been 
an accurate clinical observer. Of anatomy he naturally knew next 
to nothing, and of physiology even less. The book bears out the 
somewhat unfavourable estimate of the character of the leech which 
is expressed by Chaucer, by Langland through the mouth of Piers 
Plowman, and by John of Salisbury.” 

In brief, John of Gaddesden was more able than lovable. 
His bedside learning was sharp and observant; he knew how 
to describe a disease in vivid, concise words: but he had not 
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that honesty, charity, and simplicity which are in the ways of 
the perfect doctor. Here he stands, henceforth and for ever 
more, in Dr. Cholmeley’s excellent little book. No book of its 
kind could be better done; it gives us all that we need 
remember about John of Gaddesden, or want to remember. 
Caius, second founder and Master of Gonville and Caius 
College, is a more lovable figure, and worthy of the splendid 
edition of his works published this year to commemorate 
his four-hundredth birthday in 1910. The memoir of his life 
is by Dr. John Venn, President of the College, and the 
works are edited by the Master of the College. Nothing 
better could be imagined than this great volume, exquisitely 
printed and illustrated. To some of us, the famous “boke 
or counseill against the disease commonly called the sweate 
or sweating sickness” will be of especial interest ; to others, 
the De canibus Britannicis, with Fleming's delightful transla- 
tion, Of English Dogges. ‘To all of us the story of Caius’ 
dutiful, pious, generous life appeals; and Dr. Venn tells the 
story with perfect art. It is not often, in the history of a 
College, that gratitude is repaid with ingratitude: and the 
way in which Caius was bullied by the men whom he had 
helped and endowed is pitiful. One thinks, somehow, of 
Newman at Oxford. It is no wonder that he could not end 
his days in Cambridge. 

_ “ We may picture him as a rather sad and stern man, not strong 
in constitution, for he died utterly worn out at the age of sixty- 
two. His voice was weak, for when he disputed, in the Medical 
Act before the Queen in 1564, she was impelled more than once to 
bid him speak up, and even then had to come nearer in order to 
hear him clearly. He was not a genial man, and he did not 
attempt to disguise his contempt for what he cunsidered the in- 
dolence and indifference to learning of most of his juniors; ‘young 
men be nowadays so negligent that they care for nothing,’ as he 
remarks to Archbishop Parker. But he was learned in all that 
could be known at the time, and had travelled much, as well as 
studied much, both at home and abroad. He was full of reverence 
for the past, especially for those who had contributed by their 
talents or their wealth to the advancement of his University and 
College.” 

From medical biography we come to medical education. Our 
country, it appears, is, in medical education, the envy of less 
happy lands. In June of this year the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching published a Report on 
Medical Education in Europe, with an Introduction by Dr. 
Pritchett, the President of the Foundation. This Report deals 
exhaustively with the whole vast subject of the making of 
physicians and surgeons in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany ; and—if the phrase may be pardoned—it is a Report 
with a vengeance. It is designed to expose the grave defects 
of the American system, or want of system, and it is not afraid 
of strong words. Thus the Introduction speaks as follows :— 


“ Scandals in medical education exist in America alone. In no 
foreign country is a medical school to be found whose students 
do not learn anatomy in the dissecting-room and disease by 
the study of sick people. It has remained for the United 
States and Canada to confer annually the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine upon, and to admit to practice, hundreds who have 
learned anatomy from quiz-compends, and whose acquaintance 
with disease is derived not from the study of the sick, but from 
the study of text-books. . . . In no European country is it possible 
to find an educational farce of this description. There, every 
school has adequate clinical resources under complete control. If 
the lowest terms upon which a medical school can exist abroad 
were applied to America, three-fourths of our existing medical 
schools would be closed at once. . . . In spite of serious defects, 
which are frankly pointed out, the author finds medical education 
in Germany still leading the world, both because the medical 
sciences are highly developed in the laboratories and institutes of 
the German universities, and because the clinical teachers in the 
German university are university professors appointed on the basis 
of scientific eminence, and not, as often in America, local physicians 
who happen to be teachers of medicine besides. ... In Great 
Britain and France conditions are in some respects even more 
favourable to the student, for there students are more freely 
admitted to hospital wards as clerks and dressers... . The 
American State Board examination is almost altogether written, 
in consequence of which medical schools lacking laboratories and 
clinical facilities can by hard drilling prepare their students to 
pass. In Great Britain and in Germany the qualifying examina- 
tions are pre-eminently practical. In order to pass in anatomy 
students must actually dissect; in order to pass in medicine and 
surgery they must make a diagnosis on people actually sick, and 
indicate the lines of treatment to be pursued. It is clear that 
examinations of this character automatically suppress schools 
that do not possess good teaching facilities.” 

Happily, the colour of black sheep is not contagious; and the 
worth and the works of eminent American physicians and 
surgeons need not fear comparison with those of other 
countries. Among American books which come into this 
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review is Suggestion and Psycho-Therapy, by G. W. Jacoby. It 
is written with authority founded on experience. Once we 
get past the necessary chapter on “The Organs of Mental 
Activity,” every page of the book is worth reading, and is of 
interest to the general reader if he be a loyal follower after 
psychology. But that is a large “if” ; and many of us prefer 
medical science in her most objective and matter-of-fact moods. 
And here is another American book, of perfect objectivity: 
Dr. L. O. Howard’s The House-Fly, Disease Carrier (John 
Murray): an excellent little book. It sums up the diverse 
indictments against the “ busy, thirsty, curious fly,” making 
the fact plain that Cowper thought too kindly of him. For 
he can, and he doubtless does, convey typhoid fever—the 
evidence of the South African War on this point is backed by 
any amount of evidence from elsewhere—and there is no reason 
to think that he limits his ill deeds to the convection of typhoid. 
It is not for nothing that Beelzebub came by his name. Yet 
we shall not gladly face the prospect of municipal authorities 
rewarding children for the largest collection of fly-papers well 
filled up. 

Last of all, among recent books of medical science, comes 
Dr. Judson Bury’s work on Diseases of the Nervous System. 
It is an admirable book: Dr. Judson Bury knows how to teach, 
and makes good use of this knowledge. The arrangement of 
his subjects is just what it ought to be; the illustrations are 
well chosen and well reproduced; and the whole book, from 
cover to cover, is full of practical, orderly, authoritative 
teaching. It is the very book for students. 





A TRAMP’S SKETCHES.* 

Tuose who are unacquainted with the excellence of Mr. 
Stephen Graham’s earlicr work might open A Tramp’s 
Sketches with some suspicion. How many Nature-lovers write 
nowadays, and how rarely does the literary temperament go 
with a faculty for straightforward enjoyment! Anyone who 
ean write, and has camped out once or twice in Surrey, 
feels called upon to write about the life “close to Nature,” to 
quote “the wind on the heath, brother,’ &., &c., and to 
explain to us with much elaboration that it is pleasant to 
eook one’s evening meal and lie down under the stars—if it 
does not rain. And if it does rain—why then, what talk we 
get of the hardships which bring us, after all, in touch with 
earth our mother; and with what fatuity of egotism does 
the author take it for granted that we shall share the comfort 
of his pipe or cup of hot tea! 

Mr. Stephen Graham’s book is unlike most others of 
the kind, for there is indisputably a genuine passion 
running through it. It is in this respect more like Jefferies’ 
Story of My Heart than the run of open-air literature, though 
the author is, in this case, much more preoccupied with men 
than Jefferies was. A reader, when he has felt this quality 
of genuine passion in the writer, will begin to thaw, and the 
absence in Mr. Graham of any fear of giving himself away, 
his determination to get his impressions down, even if a literary 
sentimental element creeps into the writing, disarms the reader 
farther. Mr. Graham carries with him on his journeys on 
foot through wild country (his travels are not through Sussex 
or Surrey, but through Russia), if not books to read, the 
fruits of wide reading. The words of the poets and prophets 
are constantly on his lips, and he is not incurious about this 
passion in himself for wandering alone. Who is the tramp? 
he asks. He is careful to distinguish the true tramp from the 
dilettante literary person and from the vagabond. He claims for 
him that he stands in a significant relation to the times; he is 
“a walking hermit” and a “rebel ”—first and foremost a rebel 
against the commercial machine “ which is grinding out ata 
marvellous acceleration the smaller and meaner sort of man, 
the middle class, the average man, ‘the damned compact 
Liberal majority. ... The rocks are fraying one another 
down to desert sand, and mankind becomes a new Sahara.” 
In Mr. Graham’s eyes the tramp is far from a useless person; 
his protest is more valuable than that of those who seek 
to wreck the great machine. And just as the collection of 
masterpieces in public galleries strikes Mr. Graham as a destruc- 
tion of beauty, or rather as a limitation of its influence, so 
that he would rather see pictures and statues scattered over 
the world, in the same way he would wish men who have the 





* A Tramp’s Sketches. By Stephen Graham. London: Macmillan and Co. 
[5s.] 





gifts of friendsh'p, poetry, or thought to scatter them at 
random instead of consecrating them to the services of society 
as at present constituted. Get outside society; that is his 
dominating theme. The tramp is one who has forgone the 
advantages, rewards, andeven the opportunities of influencing 
others which society gives; but in exchange he has chances 
of finding out what he feels and thinks, and, among men 
he meets, of discovering those with whom he can come into 
close genuine relations. This seems to us the upshot of 
Mr. Graham’s book. There runs through it a pleasing senti- 
ment, as of one who, having put fear and mistrust behind 
him, in circumstances where most people feel timid and 
lonely, has discovered that he is capable of caring a great deal 
more than before for his fellow human beings. The irony of 
the tramp’s situation is, of course, that he must have a small 
independent income. One sees the smile on the composite 
visage of Society when Mr. Graham lightly refers to this fact, 
adding—take as little as you can. 





FRANCES WILLARD.* 

It is not to be wondered at that Mrs. Strachey has given over 
a large proportion of her Life of Frances Willard to an 
account of the early years in America. Nowadays there is a 
great deal of talk, some of it foolish, of the influence on a 
child’s after-life of “environment” and “atmosphere”; in 
Miss Willard’s case the influence can perhaps hardly be 
exaggerated. She was born when Western New York was 
still rough country, and with her scrubbing and cooking 
mingled an almost entirely unsatisfied desire for education and 
culture, and a hatred of the small pettinesses of a “ young 
lady’s” life. ‘Father in town,” she wrote in her journal, 
“Mother cooking. Mary sifted a bag of Indian meal. Read 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and Midsummer Night's Dream, wiped 
dishes, and swept dining-room floor.” Or, again, “If I live a 
hundred years, I never want to hear of invited company 
again. Such a revolution of affairs, such a total dis- 
arrangement of comfort! I feel most uncommon cross!” 
Then, when she left home to teach, came the crashing 
conflict between her naturally independent attitude towards 
religion and the traditional Methodism of her family. The 
doctrine of sudden conversion was repugnant to her; 
she found herself unable to reconcile her own views on 
feminism with the teaching of St. Paul; “I wish,” she says, 
“my heart was pure and loving toward God. But, alas! when 
I pray the heavens seem brass above me.” Out of such 
troubles and difficulties, which are common, probably, to the 
great majority of girls, certainly to most modern girls, Miss 
Willard built up a character of extraordinary strength and 
honesty, which gained its first experience of a broader vision 
and a more tolerant opinion during her years in Europe. She 
came to study history and art; she learnt the theories of 
“Women’s Rights,” and for many years gave of her hest to 
the emancipation of women. Not till she was thirty-five was 
she called to the great temperance movement, which was 
sweeping over the towns of the Western States; she gave to 
it, what she gave to everything that interested her, a 
passionate, almost rash enthusiasm and an honesty that 
forbade all affectation or pretence. To the movement she 
added an organization ; to the organization a living spirit, till, 
after her death, they spoke of her as “the defender of all who 
were oppressed, and the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” To the writing of this Life Mrs. Strachey has brought 
a clear mind and the heart of a lover. “I started,” she says 
in the preface, “to write this book as an outsider and a critic, 
as one who could judge of her life unblinded by loyalty or 
affection. But I have not succeeded. I am not an outsider 
any longer, but a follower and a friend.” Still, on the whole, 
the balance is well and truly held, and if there is no attempt 
at a deep analysis of Miss Willard’s self, neither is the 
development of her character ever lost in a maze of personal 
admiration. 





HOMES AND HAUNTS OF JOHN RUSKIN.t 
Srr Epwarp Cook tells us in his preface that he “was asked 
by the publishers to supply some letterpress illustrative of the 
drawings” that Miss Warren had for several years been 
~® Frances Willard : Her Life and Work, By Ray Strachey. "With an Tutrodue- 
tion by Lady Henry Somerset, and 8 Illustrations, London: T. Fisher Unwine 


[5s. net. } 
+ Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin. By Sir Edward T, Cook. Illustrated 


by E. M. B. Warren, London: George Allen and Co, [2ls. net. | 
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making of Ruskin’s homes and haunts. After telling us 
that he has avoided repetition from his Life of Ruskin, he 
goes on to point out the great interest that lies in following 
ihe footsteps of a master, and the zest that such pilgrimages 
may lend to travel. Though Ruskin had ample time and 
money for longer journeys, he contented himself with a close 
knowledge of parts of England, Scotland, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, so that anyone with the means of travelling 
at all can enjoy at least some of the places from 
which he drew inspiration. With Si: Edward Cook for 
owe wise and genial companion, we can revive memories 
of days spent in Amiens, Venice, and Turin, and make 
plans for future expeditions to the Alps or to the Italian or 
the English lakes. Many long quotations from Ruskin’s 
books, more especially from Modern Painters and The Stones 
of Venice, besides some from other writers, are so worked into 
the text as to give pleasant variety to the narrative. The 
present writer was amused to find that the line from the 
Mock Turtle’s song in Alice’s Adventures, “The farther off 
from England, the nearer is to France,” which has often 
solaced him on a Channel crossing, is one of the beads on 
Sir Edward Cook’s rosary of “literary pieces about places.” 
It has no doubt comforted many travellers impatient for the 
shore. For homes, in the ordinary sense of the word, Ruskin 
seemed to care little, and we read that “a large part of his 
life was spent in inns or lodgings,” where he did a great deal 
of his work. His attempts to do something to remedy the 
poverty caused by incompetence, and the work of his Oxford 
professorship are touched on, and the volume is completed 
by a useful index. It would be ungracious to find fault with 
the pictures that occasioned the writing of this charming 
book, so we will only say that the three-colour process has not 
dealt kindly with most of them. 





A FREE FARMER IN A FREE STATE.* 

Tue Dutch have achieved such a brilliant success, not only 
in creating land for themselves out of the sea, but also in 
cultivating it to the highest state of efficiency, that it is 
extremely useful to have a concise account of their recent 
progress. This is furnished in a book by Mr. Robertson- 
Scott (“Home Counties”), which he describes as “a study 
of rural life and industry and agricultural politics in an 
agricultural country.” According to Mr. Robertson-Scott 
‘he Dutch are in many ways the leading agriculturists 
of Europe. For example, Dutch growers of grapes are 
beating even French growers. In Holland, as in Denmark, 
the co-operative system has immensely assisted the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and it is interesting to note that the 
system is entirely voluntary in origin, and only received 
recognition from the Government when its success had been 
proved. Indeed, the note of the Dutch farmer is self-help, 
and inspired by that spirit he has great contempt for such 
artificial props as a protective tariff might afford. Unlike 
English farmers, who are in many cases leaning towards 
protection, the Dutch farmer is a strong Free Trader. Among 
many other interesting matters in Mr. Robertson-Scott’s book is 
an account of the way in which land has been improved by a 
wholesale transference of soil from one part of the country to 
the other. The book is plentifully illustrated with photographs, 
and contains a mass of useful miscellaneous facts. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
ocmmeailiiasaioee 
ART BOOKS. 

If we make up our minds to bear with the affectations of the 
writer and the horrors of the three-colour process, there is much 
interesting matter in Mr. Lewis Hind’s book on Brabazon, 
(George Allen. 21s. net.) The story of this painter is one of the 
euriosities of nineteenth-century art. Brabazon worked merely 
to please himself and the few intimate friends who believed in 
what he himself called “ Brabic art.” He was under no necessity 
of making money, and therefore did not consider the public. 
The consequence was that although he made himself one of the 
greatest of sketchers in water-colours, he remained unknown to 
the world. At the age of seventy he was induced to exhibit his 
work, with the result that he rapidly achieved fame and was 
acknowledged to be a great painter. What he succeeded in doing 
was the conveying to paper of the essence of a beautiful natural 
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effect, and he never lost his delicacy of insight and never became 
formal. The style he chose for himself he used with perfect 
mastery, and in that style he has had but one superior, Turner. 

The Panama Canal. By Joseph Pennell. (W. Heinemann. 
5s. net.)—Here we have a reproduction reduced in size of Mr. 
Pennell’s lithographs. It must be confessed that they are dis- 
appointing, partly because they are so near to being good. The 
drawings of the great amorphous works of the locks somehow lack 
the unifying power of the imagination. The pictorial material 
seems to be there, but a something is lacking to make it effective. 

Everybody’s St. Francis. By Maurice F. Egan. Illustrated by 
M. Boutet de Monvel. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
simple but none the less deeply interesting and sympathetically 
illustrated account of St. Francis. 

Mornings with Masters of Art. By H. H. Powers. (Macmillan 
and Co, 8s. 6d. net.)—The author tells us in the preface to his 
volume that his intention is to trace the course of Christian art in 
Italy from Constantine to the death of Michelangelo, using the 
word “Christian” in its distinctive sense. 
not at all satisfactory Mr. Powers has omitted all consideration of 
Venetian art. The reason of this omission appears to be because 
it is alleged that the religious side of Venctian painting was 
its least original manifestation, the most characteristic thing in 
Venetian art being its secular spirit. This seems quite unfair— 
at any rate to Bellini and Tintoretto. Mr. Powers declares his 
determination to keep as clear as possible of the jargon of the 
technique of painting. He says, “The studio bears the same rela- 
tion to art as the kitchen does to the banquet. The proof of the 
pudding is in the cating, not in the cooking.” Superficially this 
may be true, but the danger of neglecting all study of the technical 
preoccupation of the artist may often lead to his being mis- 
understood. There is a case in point in the present volume. The 
writer is trying to explain why Donatello carved a statue of 
David with the form of the “Zuccone”—that strange, bald, 
pumpkin-shaped head so full of character. Mr. 
convinced that every artist thinks out the spiritual side of 
his subject before he begins to work that he gives us an 
imaginary conversation, in which Donatello states why he gave 
David no crown or attributes of kingship. Thus the master is 
made to argue—in choice American, “‘ Was there not back of all 
outward symbols a personality, and that perhaps with its idiosyn- 
crasies and unbeautiful traits ?”? The much more probable reason 
is that Donatello, who was essentially a pioneer, endlessly explor- 
ing all aspects of the human form, interested by this one, deter- 
mined to carve it, and called it David, a statue of the king being 
wanted for the Campanile. All through the book allowance must 
be made for the author’s tendency to perceive a motive, and speak 
of its existence as certain, ignoring the very large place that reasons 
of a purely technical nature play in the work of all artists. 

A new edition of Sir E. T. Cook’s Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery (Macmillan and Co, 2 vols. 10s. each net) has 
been issued. It deals with both foreign and English schools. Its 
excellence is well known, and we are glad to welcome an edition 
keeping pace with recent developments of the Gallery. 

The second and third volumes of Mr. de Vere’s translation of 
Vasari (Philip Lee Warner. 25s. net) have appeared. 
great pity that so excellent an edition and a book so beautifully 
printed should be defaced by vulgar travesties of masterpieces in 
the three-colour process. The wisest plan for a possessor of the ten 
volumes, when they are complete, will be to cut out all the offend- 
ing illustrations, leaving the well-produced black-and-white plates 

Animal Life in Italian Painting. By W. Norton Howo 
(George Allen. 12s. 6d. net.)—It was a happy thought to trace 
out the representation of animals in Italian pictures, and Mr 
Howe has done his work well and made an attractive volume, 
The illustrations are gathered together at the end, and the fact 
that the selection has been made for a special purpose gives a 
freshness to the collection, and shows again the extraordinary 
richness of Italian art. Might not a companion study be made of 
birds, flowers, and clouds ? 

The Van Eycks, By W. H. James Weale, with the co-operation 
of Maurice W. Brockwell. (John Lane. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Weale 
explains in the preface that there was a demand for another edition 
in a condensed form of his great book on the Van Eycks. He 
himself for reasons of health was unable to undertake the labour, 
and accordingly called to his assistance Mr. Brockwell. The latter 
has somewhat altered the plan of the original book, making it 
clearer in arrangement. All alterations and revisions have not 
only been approved but actually supervised by Mr. Weale. It is 
needless to praise Mr. Weale as an authority on the Van Eycks, 
his work is too well known; all we need do is to call our readers’ 
attention to this fine piece of research, for it is documentary 
research rather than artistic criticism at which the authors aim: 
How necessary it was to disentangle the false from the true is 
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amusingly instanced by the fact that in the sixteenth century the 
painter-poet De Heere invented a daughter of John Van Eyck ; 
she was adopted by Charles Reade in his “Cloister and the Hearth,” 
and latterly she has been used in the political world. “Ono of the 
newly formed suffrage societies has put forward the demonstrably 
inaccurate contention that she is, owing to her ability as a painter, 
entitled to a place among the illustrious women of past centuries.” 

The Technique of Painting. By Charles Moreau-Vauthier. 
(W. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is the translation of an 
interesting French book, which contains a great amount of 
experimental knowledge concerning the behaviour of various 
painting mediums and colours. The subject is still an obscure 
one, and the authorities contradict one another at times; never- 
theless the present volume makes additions to the artist’s 
technical knowledge. The author indicates that there is hope 
that a real advance has been made in varnish for pictures, the 
outcome of fresh experiments made with wax by a skilled picture 
restorer, M. Jehn. If all that is claimed for the new preparation 
proves true, anadvance will undoubtedly have been effected. We 
are told that the materials are to be placed before the public. 

French Artists of our Day. (W. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
In this series there have appeared volumes dealing with Courbet, 
Manet, and Puvis de Chavannes. In each case there is a short 
introductory note and a description of each illustration. In the 
case of the Puvis volume M. Michel has written sympathetically 
of the great decorator. The volume, as far as the illustrations 
are concerned, will not supersede the one devoted to this painter 
in the series published by Newnes and Co. a year or two ago. 

Metalwork and Enameling. By Herbert Maryon. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s, 6d. net.)—This is called a practical treatise, and it 
appears to be so. The author writes clearly and in considerable 
detail. How far a craft can be learnt from a book is difficult to 
decide, but undoubtedly this work would be a great addition to 
practical study. At the end of tho volume are reproductions of 
masterpieces of the art of the worker in precious metals, of the 
kind not to be found in the windows of Bond Street. 

The Ufizi Gallery. By P. G. Konody. (T.C. and E. C. Jack. 
21s. net.)—A selection of some of the most important pictures 
from this great collection has been made, Mr. Konody has written 
notes upon them, not too long and not too learned, and the book 
would be satisfactory but for one grave defect. It is that it 
is illustrated by fifty three-colour process reproductions, which 
entirely deprive the work of any artistic merit, and reduce it to 
the level of a vulgar volume to catch the eye of the uneducated. 
How a critic who is capable of the discrimination shown in this 
book can consent to have these awful perversions of the pictures 
he so obviously admires connected with his work is astonishing. 

Della Robbias in America, By Allan Marquand. (Oxford 
University Press. 20s. net.)—The Americans have recognized the 
delight of the glazed sculpture which is generalized under the 
name of della Robbia ware, and, as the present volume testifies, 
have acquired a number of good examples. This art is the most 
delicate and gently reposeful of any that Italy produced, and 
forms the most complete contrast possible to the ugliness, rush, 
and violence of modern life. Mr. Marquand has described all the 
examples found in America of the work of the della Robbias, 
giving reproductions of most of them, besides some of the great 
examples in Florence. This book is one which will interest all 
lovers of this particularly delightful art. 

The School of Architecture in connexion with the University of 
Manchester have issued a portfolio of measured drawings of Hall 
i’ th’ Wood, the beautiful old house at Bolton which once belonged 
to Samuel Compton, the inventor of the spinning mule. The 
portfolio is published for 3s. by the Manchester School of Art, 
whose printing crafts department have carried out the work. The 
undertaking is a credit to all concerned, for the beauty of the 
building is great; part of it is timbered and dates from the 
fifteenth century, the stone portion being Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, 








LIFE IN THE INDIAN POLICE, 

Life in the Indian Police. By C. E. Gouldsbury, (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.)\—This unpretentious record of thirty-three years’ 
service in the Indian police was more worth writing, and is more 
worth reading, than many of the expensive and elaborate books 
with which the literary market is continually flooded. It is a 
chronicle of actual experience, written with an effective simplicity 
which is not impaired by the occasional lack of professional neat- 
ness and concentration. The reader will find no reference to the 
many problems of Indian administration, no imaginative treat- 
ment of Indian life or Indian atmosphere. Two-thirds of the book 
is occupied with sport, and the remaining third with service reminis- 
cences, and the one reference which the author makes to Indian 
politics barely runs over into the second line. The sporting stories 








mostly concern tiger-shooting, of which many curious and exciting 
adventures are related. But the ordinary reader will probably 
find more interest in the police stories. Perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing of these is that of a murder, the detection of which depended 
entirely on the evidence of a deaf and dumb dwarf, who had been 
the sole witness of the crime and was able to reproduce it beforo 
the police and afterwards in court in a gruesome pantomime, the 
description of which, in Mr. Gouldsbury’s simple and unforced 
language, is strangely effective. Another striking tale is that 
of the high-caste Brahmin constable who extorted a confession of 
burglary by accusing the man whom he suspected publicly before 
the whole village and threatening that he would strip and remain 
naked and starving until confession was made. This threat so 
worked upon the religious feelings of the criminal that before the 
voluntary penance had continued twenty-four hours he fell at his 
accuser’s feet and acknowledged his guilt. A conviction followed 
in due course—although the confession was, it need not be added, 
never put in evidence or brought to the knowledge of the court. 
Then there is Kali Das, a rascally policeman whose talent for 
disguise and extensive and suspicious acquaintance with the 
criminal classes Mr. Gouldsbury was able to turn to good account 
in unofficial detective work. With such material at his command, 
Mr. Gouldsbury has been able to make a really interesting book, 
much of which it is impossible to read without a thrill of genuine 
excitement, 








WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 

William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. By Wilfrid 
Ward. Reissue with a new Preface. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d.) 
Readers of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s “ Life of Cardinal Newman” were 
impressed, among other merits of that skilful biography, by the 
candour with which he treated the antagonism between Newman 
and his father, W. G. Ward. Filial piety has now suggested that 
the time is opportune for the reissue of the second part of the Life 
of Ward published nearly twenty years ago, the period from 1845 
onward, in which his point of view in Roman Catholic problems 
and politics—* narrow and strong,” in Ward’s own words, “very 
narrow and very strong”’—naturally occupies the central place. 
Apart from the lucidity with which these theological and ecclesias- 
tical questions are handled, the book is noticeable for its number 
of good stories. 








A VOLUME OF MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S PAPERS. 
Among My Books: Centenaries, Reviews, and Memoirs. By 
Frederic Harrison. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Harrison’s last book is a collection of articles and essays, re- 
printed from many papers and reviews, together with seven here 
published for the first time. The whole book is a wonder of 
scholarship, a well of great depth, to be dipped into again and 
again, a record of real love and real patience in study; but, from 
first to last, a defence of that older criticism which is slowly pass- 
ing away. “Je ne lis plus,” says Mr. Harrison; “ je relis”: to 
him, Rodin’s art, in spite of its acknowledged power, is, before all, 
coarse and loathsome ; to him, Homer is the one man, the poet of 
unapproachable splendour, the bard of years before 1000 B.c. 
“ We must fall back,” he says of the Homeric problem, “on the 
best judgment which minds trained in the higher literature can 
give us,” and puts but little faith in the excavations and research 
work of such men as Schliemann and Sir Arthur Evans, or in severe 
textual criticism, with its emphasis on “inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, and blots.” All scientific arguments, in fact, must give way 
before the argument from literary judgment. Nevertheless, those 
who, like the Athenians, “spend their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing,” may well learn from Mr. 
Harrison what a depth of study must go to the forming of one 
opinion, what years of reading to the making of a book. 








ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY. 

English Epic and Heroic Poetry. By W. Macneile Dixon 
(J. M. Dent. 5s. net.)—From Beowulf to Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Dixon treats of our epic and narrative poems with 
judgment and knowledge. We are grieved but scarcely surprised 
to learn that Pope achieved perfect expression “ through choice 
of subject, and adequate handling of the subject, not through 
inherent poetic power.” We venture to ask whether Professor 
Dixon has read this line :— 

From happy convents bosomed deep in vines.” 
Is its author really “not a poet, if poetry be the language of the 
spirit,” but simply “a man of extreme intelligence employing 
verse with consummate dexterity upon social subjects”? We 
notice that Professor Dixon has no mention of Erasmus Darwin's 
“ Loves of the Plants,” or of its far more remarkable parody by 
Hookham Frere, “ The Loves of the Triangles.” 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF VICTORIAN VERSE. 

The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Chosen by Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—By Victorian 
verse is apparently meant everything between Walter Savage 
Landor and Mr. Rupert Brooke, and we may leave it to others to 
decide whether the poems in this book have any common quality 
besides that of being “Victorian.” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
been very inclusive in his choice, and inclusiveness is the most 
important quality in an anthology consisting largely of con- 
temporary verse, as to which absolute judgments can hardly yet 
be formed. Everyone naturally will find a few of his favourite 
poems left out, but only a few omissions can be named that will 
be almost universally noticed. No explanation is offered in the 
preface for the complete absence of “ The Shropshire Lad,” though 
the copyright may perhaps have been withheld. Is the same reason 
to be given for the lack of any selections from “ The City of Dreadful 
Night”—though several of James Thomson’s miscellaneous poems 
are printed ? Again, the choice from Mr. Kipling seems so uncharac- 
teristic that one can hardly help believing that it was forced upon the 
editor. These and countless other questions of taste might be 
profitably argued. But we must draw attention instead to a much 
more serious blot upon the collection. One of the most beautiful 
and best-known lyrics in the language—Beddoes’s “ Dream- 
Pedlary "—is grossly mutilated without a word of apology and 
without even any hint that the mutilation has been performed. 
The poem as it was written contains only five stanzas; in Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch’s version it contains two. To venture upon 
such an improvement at all is to offer to the poet an affront which 
would excite the sharpest censure from most critics; to print the 
inept fragment as though it were the whole is in addition to 
misdirect the public. And an editor who takes such liberties must 
inevitably impair confidence in his work. Who can now feel 
absolutely certain, without a reference to an original edition, that 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s blue pencil has not been through a 
couple of stanzas of “The Scholar Gypsy,” or that he has not 
pruned a dozen superfluous lines from the “ Hymn to Proserpine ” ? 
We cannot help deploring that the usefulness of the anthology 

hould in this way be so greatly diminished. 








ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne: a Critical Study. By Edward 
Thomas, (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Thomas’s study 
upon Swinburne is of the class which it is usual to describe as 
“suggestive and stimulating.” That is to say, it is pleasantly 
written and not difficult to read, but is not distinguished for 
closeness of thought or for clarity of arrangement. Throughout his 
ten chapters the author throws out more or less disconnected 
apophthegms as to what Swinburne was or was not, but nowhere 
does he give anything more than a superficial estimate of the 
reasons why Swinburne’s verse is admirable or the reverse. Mr. 
Thomas is probably much devoted to Swinburne, and perhaps for 
that very reason he has expunged from his book every sign of 
enthusiasm. He is deliberately just in his estimate, and one feels 
that on every page he is trying to judge the poet from the cold and 
impartial standpoint of posterity. This judicial air, in a critic of 
no great profundity, is a little irritating, and drives the reader 
into a longing for some of Swinburne’s own enthusiastic pre- 
jadice. Mr, Thomas’s central position (though, for reasons which 
ean be gathered from what we have said, it is not easy to discover) 
appears to be the usual one that the meaning of Swinburne’s 
poems is negligible and that the sound alone is of importance. 
“Perhaps the greatest of his triumphs is in keeping up a stately 
solemn play of words not unrelated to the object suggested by his 
title and commencement, but more closely related to rhymes, and 
yet in the end giving a compact and powerful impression.” Does 
this really give a satisfactory explanation of (to take a single 
instance) “The Triumph of Time”? But lovers of Swinburne 
will do well to turn to Mr. Thomas’s pages for a further view of 
this and of the many other inquiries which he stimulates and 
suggests. On page 80 will be found a strange misquotation of 
the last line of “Laus Veneris ” :— 


* Until God loosen over sea and land 
The thunder and the trumpets of the night.” 








THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

The Inner Life of George Eliot. By Charles Gardner. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 5s. net.)—Much shall be forgiven to Mr. 
Gardner, for he has loved much. To him George Eliot is an ideal 
to be passionately followed ; she is the woman whose one stirring 
desire is to help the world outside her; her “real kinship is with 
the best of the old Hebrew prophets.” He has loved her and 
studied her and made a real effort to set her on a pedestal from 
which no criticism shall avail to drag her down. But there is 
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indeed much to be forgiven, for whatever may be George Eliot’s 
true position in the ranks of writers and of moralists, her work 
has by now asserted itself as an acknowledged classic, an historical 
fact ; surely it is superfluous to fill almost a hundred and fifty 
pages with quotation and paraphrase, to expound her novels, and 
tell again the story of Tom and Maggie Tulliver. Moreover, it is 
very much open to question whether Mr. Gardner can be justified 
in assuming that George Eliot’s novels are for the most part auto- 
biography pure and simple, or in compiling his chapters on her 
early life and character almost entirely from the Mill on the 
Floss; or whether much of her shrewd, intimate understanding 
of the human mind may not rather be attributed to a gift of far- 
reaching imagination and to a wide experience of men and 
women. 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA 
UP TO SHAKESPEARE. 

The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare. By 
Charles William Wallace. (Berlin: Georg Reimer.)—The investi- 
gation of the early history of the English drama has by no 
means been accomplished. Dr. Wallace, whose Shakespearean 
discoveries excited such interest lately, is especially diligent 
in the search for new records, which must be the basis of any 
increase in our knowledge of the progress of dramatic evolu- 
tion. This new volume (which is published by the German 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft) is primarily a history of the “children 
companies” and their successors down to the year 1597. It 
also gives an incidental account of the first Blackfriars Theatre, 
which is to be distinguished from Shakespeare’s theatre of the 
same name. The Chapel Royal and its children were apparently 
first used for dramatic purposes some time in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century; and from this date onward Dr. Wallace 
traces the development of the drama under the auspices of the 
various Masters of the Chapel. The Blackfriars Theatre was 
founded as a private theatre in connexion with one of the 
“children companies” in 1576, and for the next twelve years 
played a more important part in dramatic evolution than the 
contemporary public theatres. The main inference which Dr, 
Wallace deduces from the great mass of new material which he 
now prints for the first time is that the direct ancestor of the 
Elizabethan drama was the court theatre. Instead of tracing 
comedy in the orthodox way through Heywood to the Moralities, 
he maintains that it originated in the experiments of William 
Cornish, one of the earliest Masters of the Chapel. While it is 
permissible to doubt whether Dr. Wallace succeeds in establishing 
this hypothesis, all students of the early drama will feel grateful 
to him for his careful presentation of a quantity of fresh and 
interesting material. 








THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF ST, JOHN HANKIN. 

The Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin. With an Introduction 
by John Drinkwater. 3 vols. (Martin Secker. 21s. net.)— 
Admirers of St. John Hankin’s work will welcome this beautifully 
produced edition of his plays and essays upon the drama. It is 
unfortunately a little difficult to believe that they aro likely to 
enjoy or that they deserve to enjoy a very much prolonged 
popularity. Hankin is often quoted, and is so quoted (though 
perhaps a little half-heartedly) by Mr. Drinkwater, as one of the 
originators of the dramatic renascence in England. What 
renascence, we are compelled to wonder, was or could be derived 
from these plays? Originating force is surely the last quality 
that could fairly be claimed for them. The English dramatic 
renascence had already been started off along the wrong lines by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw before the first of Hankin’s plays was produced, 
and it would have required firmer hands than his to switch it 
across on to the right ones: Judged on a lower scale, however, 
Hankin’s plays will be found quite entertaining. They are 
somewhat lacking, it is true, psychologically and intellectually ; 
nor are they dramatically strong. But the dialogue is often 
brisk and neat, and this, together with the author’s quiet gift of 
humour and of melancholy, is enough to account for the success of 
some of the pieces. 








MADAME JUDITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

My Autobiography. By Mme. Judith (of the Comédie 
Francaise). Edited by Paul G’Sell, and translated by Mrs, 
Arthur Bell. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.)—‘‘ Now I begin to 
fecl a little weary, and one of these days I shall get up from my 
seat in the dress circle and go away. I shall leave the great play- 
house and go to rejoin elsewhere the dear children I so loved to 
see about me, but who, alas! left the theatre before me.” So 
Mme. Judith wrote the end of her autobiography ; a little later 
the newspapers were full of her death and of her memoirs. She was 
really justified in writing her autobiography, not because she had 
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known or seen a great number of people, but because those 
whom she knew she knew with the intimacy of a thoroughly 
unconventional life, and because her friends were all people of 
singular interest. The first few chapters of her book she has 
given over to a careful study of the great Rachel, crowding them 
with admiration of her art and private experience of her jealousy 
and temper. Later Dumas shoulders his way into the Memoirs, 
“this giant of a mulatto,” with his rough, free-and-easy, good 
temper ; later still, Victor Hugo and Marie Duplessis, the “ Dame 
aux Camélias,” play their parts. From the early days of real hard- 
ship to success and retirement Mme. Judith was faithful to her 
resolve only to show forth herself by means of her relations with 
others. “If I wasan actress,” she says, “I was also a spectatoy.” 
All whom she met, she has, as it were, held at arm’s length and 
studied carefully and written down in her book; so that now her 
autobiography is honestly worthy of a good translation—which 
Mrs. Arthur Bell has given to it. 





3 


CORRESPONDENCE OF VINCENT VAN GOGH. 

The Letters of a Post-Impressionist : being the Familiar Corre- 
spondence of Vincent van Gogh. Translated from the German by 
Anthony M. Ludovici. (Constable and Co. 7s, 6d. net.)—Van 
Gogh died more than twenty years ago, and his claim to be 
considered a great painter is now scarcely disputed by anyone 
acquainted with his work. His technique exhibited obvious 
peculiarities, which were at first startling ; but a closer examina- 
tion of his pictures has made it clear that both in his technique 
and in his aesthetic intentions he belongs to the old tradition of 
painting rather than to the anti-representative school which may 
now be studied at the Grafton Gallery. At the same time, the 
superficial bizarrerie of his work, coupled with the fact that he 
went mad and commitied suicide in an asylum, has given 
easy opportunities for rash denunciations of his pictures as 
being the products of lunacy and degeneracy. These letters, 
at any rate, lend no colour to this theory. They reveal a man of 
panstaking habits and almost pedestrian mind. He is seen to 
be deeply interested in the technical side of his art, and to be for 
ever getting assistance from the example of the old masters 
(especially of the Dutch school), for whom his admiration was 
unbounded. When he leaves the subject of painting and touches 
on wider questions we see an attzactive and simple-minded 
character, without a trace of the pessimism or morbidity which 
are usually associated with “degeneracy.” Even in the circum- 
stances of his death there is something to command respect. His 
last letter to his friend and teacher Gauguin told him that 
recovery had been pronounced impossible. “My dear master,” it 
went on, “after having known you and grieved you, it is more 
dignified to die while I am fully conscious of what Iam doing 
than to take leave of this world in a state which degrades me.” 
‘he greater part of the letters, which have been somewhat stiffly 
translated, will not be of much interest except to painters, but 
anyone who reads them through will be rewarded by making the 
acquaintance of a sympathetic personage. 











IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 

In Northern Labrador, By William B. Cabot. (John Murray. 
12s. net.)-—Labrador seems to be in the fashion. A country so 
near at hand, and yet so absolutely unexploited, has caught men’s 
fancy. Mr. Cabot has been lured by this fascination, and for 
four or five years has coasted round Labrador and Newfoundland, 
striking at last inland, among the Indians and Naskapi, up 
the Assiwaban river. And he has produced a most excellent book 
of travel, all the more delightful for its absolute freedom from 
literary embellishments ; he has written down an account of thrill- 
ing exploration as plainly as though it were a schedule of any 
ordinary day’s work, almost prosaic in its hardness of outline, with 
illustrations confined exclusively to snapshots, and yet, by reason 
of his real experience and direct knowledge, a most complete and 
delightful book of travel. Especially Mr. Cabot has studied the 
ways of the Indians: he has lived with them, traded and fraternized 
with them, and, wisely refraining from comparison and theory, has 
given of them a careful account. Only, when the book shall have 
reached its second edition, let Mr. Cabot add to it an index for 
our guidance. 








MALTA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. 
Malta and the Mediterranean Race. By R. N. Bradley. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bradley’s conclusions may or 
may not be final. His main contention is that all primitive 
Mediterranean people, whether in Asia Minor, North Africa, or 
Southern Europe, are the offshoots of the same race which, 
originating in Africa, reached as far as England and Scandinavia. 








Naturally enough, supporters of the Aryan theory, which even 
Mr. Bradley admits “is hard of dying,” will at least contest very 
warmly such an assertion. Without being of their number, we 
incline to think that the evidence at hand is not at present 
sufficient to decide finally either in favour of the one or 
the other, although it is possible that in the end Mr, 
Bradley’s views will prevail, as Max Miiller’s suggestions arg 
often more an evidence of the writer's power of analysis and 
induction than irrefutable proof. Even those who like ourselves 
are inclined to be somewhat sceptical—perplexity may well be 
pardoned where evidence is scant—will find, however, that Mr. 
Bradley’s lucidity of style in dealing with controversial matters 
and his powers of description make his work uncommonly interest- 
ing. Asastimulating guide to the visitor of Malta’s antiquities 
the book is invaluable. The descriptions of tools and ornaments 
of the altars and dwelling-places of the early inhabitants of Malta, 
of their idols and tombs, are fascinating reading. A hint of their 
customs, of their external life, can do more to bring us nearer to 
that era than a whole museum of skeletons. But Mr. Bradley 
shows us how from skulls and skeletons one can reconstruct not 
only neolithic man, but something approaching a human being. 








TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. 

Twelve Years with My Boys. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
The whole growth of philanthropic clubs in London has 
come about in the last fifty years, and there are still very 
many Londoners who have never been inside a club and have no 
idea of the vast work going on around them among young men 
and women. To these it would be useless to recommend this 
book, for they would not understand it, and would see only its 
sometimes serious and always annoying faults of style; but to 
those who are already working, or who are starting on their 
labours, it will be a most excellent help. The author, who does 
not give her name, has for twelve years held a Bible class on 
Sundays and a games club on Wednesdays and Saturdays in 
some outlying part of London, and, although the boys were not 
apparently of a very rough class, has grasped and faced the 
difficulties connected with club work—the impossibility of com- 
peting in material advantages with polytechnics and evening 
schools, and the baffling contrast between what a boy will believe 
in his heart and what he will put into practice in his life. And 
she has grasped not only the difficulties and uphill work of a 
club, but also its amazing power for good and its ever-changing 
humour. Those who themselves have laboured will acknowledge 
that only a genuine club worker could know that “if a chair is in 
good condition they will take an honest pride in it, but directly a 
chair is an object of pity they must needs begin to bang it about.” 
Phrases like this bear witness throughout the book to a real 
experience of the pleasures and pains of club life. 








A BREMEN FAMILY, 

A Bremen Family. By G. Meinertzhagen. (Longmans and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The annals of a Hanseatic household, leading 
generation after generation from tho fifteenth century onwards 
substantially the same lives, methodically chronicled—for such 
an atmosphere must have been fragrant with the very spirit of 
order—in diaries and letters, suggest possibilities of a fascinating 
sequence of genre pictures, aglow with grave magnificence and 
wholesome endeavour, leisured money-making and God-fearing 
ease. For any such realization, however, we search Mrs. 
Meinertzhagen’s record almost in vain. Mainly compiled from 
two eighteenth-century journals, only one of which has the 
smallest illustrative merit, her story wanders through a wilder- 
ness of estimable commonplace ; and the system of incorporating 
her notes bodily in the text, while supplying at times a touch of 
greatly needed entertainment, tends on the whole merely to 
aggravate a sense of annoyance and disappointment which grows 
with every chapter. Pleasant as it would have been to commend 
an effort to break untried and interesting ground, it is difficult to 
find either in the matter or the manner of its result any sufficient 
reason for its publication. 








INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY. 

The anonymous author of Intimacies of Court and Society, by 
the Widow of a Diplomat (Hurst and Blackett, 10s. 6d. net), has 
been unfortunate in her choice of title, for it does her recollections 
of life at five European Courts considerably less than justice, by 
suggesting just the traditional gleanings of unfathered indiscre- 
tions and backstair scandal which with diplomatic reserve or 
natural good taste she has most carefully eschewed. Tainted 
neither by malice nor by insipidity, these reminiscences give 
interesting and often subtly delicate pictures of Paris, with its 
bewildering, factitious brilliance, the pageantry and squalor of 
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Rome, the bankrupt extravagance and madcap generosity of St. 
Petersburg, the brand-new medievalism of Berlin ceremony, and 
London’s gombre magic. “The Widow of a Diplomat” writes 
with ease, tempered judgment, nimble wit, and a tact not always 
displayed, even in their embassies, by her Transatlantic country- 
men. Lady Dorothy Nevill—strangely omitted, by the way, in the 
author's glimpse of English society—has found, in the quarter 
whence it was least to be expected, a younger but not less enter- 
taining echo, 








NAPOLEON'S SON. 

Napoleon’s Son. By Clara Tschudi. Translated by E. M. Cope. 
(George Allen and Co. 7s. 6d.)—It was one of history’s most 
eruel ironies that the son for whom Napoleon longed so fiercely, 
and in his harsh ambition sacrificed so much, should have been so 
intimate a factor in the causes of his downfall. Had he retained 
Josephine as his consort, who knows whether he might not also 
have kept to the end the luck in which they both so firmly 
believed? As it was, the birth of an heir, only just snatched from 
death, was its last ambiguous manifestation, a fulfilment destined 
to prove a source of anguish and baulked affection beside which 
the ruin of his hopes must have seemed insignificant. The 
tragedy of tho caged prince, who clung so passionately to his 
ideal of the father whom he fancied he could remember, is re-told 
by Mme. Tschudi with sympathy and discrimination, and without 
the bias and sentimentalism to which the subject lends itself. 
The absence of any special literary distinction may or may not 
be due to the translation, which at all events has the considerable 
merit of being straightforward and unpretentious. 








SOLDIERING AND SPORT IN UGANDA. 

Soldiering and Sport in Uganda. By E. G. Dion Lardner, F.R.G.S. 
(Walter Scott Publishing Co. 10s. net.)—‘ For to admire,” the 
motto of Kipling’s private, is no less evidently that of Captain 
Lardner, and his genuine enthusiasm for untrodden paths and 
superhuman solitudes mast atone to a considerable degree for its 
slipshod and commonplace expression. But for an irritating 
jumble, at times, of past and present tenses, and an alternation 
ef needlessly exclamatory passages with others of still more need- 
Jess straining after humour, not always in the best of taste, the 
author’s account of twelve months’ wandering in the last paradise 
of big game might have possessed the magic with which sincerity, 
even when undistinguished, never fails to transfigure a congenial 
subject. To declare it altogether absent would be unduly harsh, 
but there can be no question that Captain Lardner is at his worst 
when describing scenery, and at his best when writing of sport, 
which is, after all, his theme. 








THE MAN FARTHEST DOWN. 

The Man Farthest Down. By Booker T. Washington, with the 
collaboration of Robert E. Park. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.)— 
In the course of a seven weeks’ tour of Europe Mr. Booker 
Washington found time to visit Austria, Italy, Denmark, and 
England with a view to studying at first hand the conditions 
among the poorest inhabitants. Though such an investigation 
must obviously be superficial, Mr. Washington has a considerable 
gift of observation, and his impressions are rendered the more 
interesting by his frequent comparison of European conditions 
with those of the American negroes. He draws some depressing 
pictures of the squalor and misery among the peasants of South 
Italy and Sicily and of Bohemia, Hungary, and Austrian Poland, 
from all of which countries the greater number of American 
immigrants are drawn. With these he contrasts the prosperity of 
the agricultural population in Denmark, and he is enough of an 
optimist to see hopes of a similar prosperity in the future of the 
other countries which he visited. Though he is chiefly concerned 
with agriculture, Mr. Washington has some interesting obser- 
vations to make upon the town populations, and also deals 
incidentally with such questions as Socialism and Women’s 
employment. 


INTENSIVE CULTURE OF VEGETABLES. 

Intensive Culture of Vegetables. By P. Aquatias. (Upcott Gill. 
3s. 6d. net.)—The number of smallholders and market gardeners 
who grow vegetables on the French system of intensive culture is 
evidently increasing, if we may judge from the demand for literature 
on the subject. The present work is one of the best practical 
treatises on the subject which we have seen. Mr. Aquatias 
writes from a long experience, and a valuable feature of the book 
is the detailed calendar of work for every month. Gardening on 
this system is an expensive business in the beginning, and needs 
capital and courage. Mr. Aquatias calculates the cost of twoacres 
of land (£150), 300 lights, 100 frames, 2,000 cloches, 550 mats, 








irrigation, tools, horse, cart, shed, and stables at £680 10s., and he 
puts the working expenses of the first year, including 400 tons of 
horse manure, at £397 10s. The supply of horse manure, we learn 
without surprise, is becoming a really difficult problem in England. 
Horses have everywhere being displaced by motor-cars, and the 
cost of carriage of manure from a distance may be a very serious 
item. “We must bow to the march of the times,” Mr. Aquatias 
concludes ; but he sug&rests that there is a good deal of manure 
wasted, chiefly owing to the cost of railway carriage. 








THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE. 

The Feet of the Furtive. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrated 
by Paul Bransom. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)—This volume is by 
a great master of the art of writing animal stories. To recom- 
mend Mr. Roberts is quite unnecessary, but it is necessary to say 
that, though an extremely prolific writer, his books are kept up to 
his old and high standard of quality. He writes a vivid style, and 
he knows his beasts of the North American wilds as intimate 
acquaintances, There is a sameness about animal stories, in one 
sense, yet each in this volume has its point and its variety. The 
shipwrecked, naked, roving journalist Johns, who kills a tiger 
with a home-made lance, is a new character; and MacTavish, 
whose tame deer saves him from death, is the hero of astory with 
human and animal interest. It is so rare for naturalists and 
reviewers to catch Mr. Roberts tripping that we must point out 
that the copperhead snake has no rattle. The snake is described 
as “nearly six feet long”! A big copperhead snake (A. contortriz) 
is a yard long. Mr. Roberts conducts us in one tale to the 
abysmal depths of the ocean. Here critics fear to tread. It may 


all be true. 








THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTIL 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

The English Housewife in the Seventeenth and LEighicenth 
Centuries. By Rose M. Bradley. (Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Miss Bradley’s genial style is well suited to her subject, and she 
knows how to draw the daily lives of our ancestors in such a way 
as to make them interesting. She has a kindly eye for theix 
foibles, but at the same time their oddities do not escapo her 
notice. She has welded much miscellaneous information from 
such sources as “The Verney Memoirs,” Lady Grisell Baillie’s 
“Household Book,” old receipt books, and unpublished family 
papers, into an amusing and instructive whole. She takes us 
from the lively, not to say rollicking, times when the dinner-table 
was set with “large pies, which, upon being carefully cut, would 
let loose live frogs and live birds respectively, the latter flying at 
once into the candles and extinguishing the lights,” 
“much delight and pleasure was caused to the whole company,” 
through the kitchen and the herb garden and “shopping under 
tho Stuarts,” into the “Georgian home,” and we regretfully take 
leave of her in “the age of gentility” after considering “'The 
Honours of the Table and the Footman’s Guide.” Her mention 
of the “complimentary cards” which were in vogue at this time 
reminds us of a little book, published in 1755, called “ Familiar 
Letters,” in which, among other “ models of polite correspondence,” 
we have some for “Cards of Politeness and Cards of Resentment.’ 
We will quote one “From a lady to a gentleman in answer to an 
impertinent civility. Miss Wilkins is possessed of Mr. Simmonds’ 
message. The elegance of the paper is ravishing. She is not 
possessed of any of these ornamental cards, nor has a single 
drooping Cupid into whose hand to put her civilities. She thanks 
Mr. Simmonds for his unexpected politeness, and as she is 
obliged to return her compliments on a paltry two of Hearts, has 
ordered her footman on his way to call at the apothecary’s, and 
for fear of the delicate Mr. Simmonds fainting at the sight of the 
card, to take with him a bottle of salvolatile.” As Miss Bradley 
says, the footmen must have had “ many responsibilities ” in those 
days. The book, which is completed by an index, is illustrated 
in black and white. The photograph of “some Georgian glasses 
in the London Museum” is particularly good and well worth the 
reader’s attention, 


whereby 





EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 

Embroidery Stitches. By M. E. Wilkinson. (Herbert Jenkins, 
5s. net.) —Needlewomen, or, as the writer of this book prefers to call 
them, needle-artists, will here find a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, clearly and practically set out. There are pictures and 
descriptions of two hundred stitches, arranged alphabetically, 
Some of them will of course be familiar to most workers, while 
“ others will serve to exemplify how, in process of working, fresh 
stitches may be evolved from old ones, or how, when originality 
gains ground, entirely new stitches become apparent and 
workable.” She wisely includes plain sewing in her examples, 
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and gives us good diagrams of buttonholes with various ends, 
and of felling and running, for instance. There are also many 
pretty little patterns, showing the use to which simple stitches can 
be put, and these can, of course, be altered and adapted almost 
endlessly. The arrow and branching stitches would be charming 
as a finish to a child’s dress, and so would be the round design in 
leaf stitch if the colours were chosen in such a way as to avoid an 
effect of spottiness. The directions for making a child’s ball and 
for embroidering a fish should be easily carried out, and the results 
would help to furnish a Christmas tree or a stocking in a gratifying 
manner. But though we mention these somewhat frivolous uses 
for needlework, the reader must not think that this is anything 
but a serious and excellent book of reference. The worker's 
memory will be refreshed, and her interest stimulated by turning 
over these pages, and she will be led out of the groove of one or 
two favourite stitches which an amateur, at any rate, is very likely 
to remain in unless she has the benefit of expert advice. There is 
a real need for variety in needlework, for, as Miss Wilkinson says, 
“each separate stitch is a design in itself.” 








THE DIARY OF A FREE KINDERGARTEN, 


The Diary of a Free Kindergarten. By Lileen Hardy. (Gay 
and Hancock. 2s. net.)—This is a very interesting record of hard 
and successful work. The first entry tells us that “St. Saviour’s 
child-garden opened on All Saints’ Day, 1906, with three children.” 
It was held in a small mission hall in the Canongate in Edinburgh, 
but by the time this little book was finished in September of this 
year it had grown into a comparatively large school occupying a 
house in Chessel’s Court. This growth is due to the fine personality 
and enthusiasm of the teacher, and we should like to congratulate 
Miss Hardy on the work she has undertaken. Her methods for 
civilizing and educating the slum children, and incidentally doing 
the same thing for their fathers and mothers, are admirable. She 
never loses sight of the spiritual side of the work, but treats it in 
such a natural and simple way that it takes its place in everyday 
life with no apparent effort. We have not space for a longer 
notice, and can only echo a sentence in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
introduction, “I wish any word of mine might help to earn a 
little flood of golden sovereigns, and so this beautiful work be 
strengthened and developed.” 
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EXODUS. 
A Devotional Commentary. By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, 
3.A., D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2 vols. 2s. each. 

‘Dr. Meyer is himself. Scholarship with him is always the obedient hand- 
maid of the Spirit. He cares most of all for the things in Exodus which lead 
the soul to Jesus,”’—Expository Times, 

“It is full of matter, and everything is put in a way that will not only pro- 
mote devotional study, but help preachers and teachers in their work. Dr, 
Meyer shows how the story of Moses bears on present-day problems, and is 
always fresh and picturesque.”—London Quarterly Review. 
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—The Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
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from first to last. They never slip into conventionalism. They are a record of 
victorious grace.’’—Kev. Dr, Clifford, 
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Mr. John Lane proclaims Four New Powers 


IN LITERATURE. 
A New Power of Laughter PETER BLUNDELL 


THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE  - - 6s. 


An irresistible tale of an irrepressible Eurasian, who uses his brains and his humour to thwart the shady schemes of a pompous 





merchant and his vulgar wife. [JUST OUT. 
A New Power of Tears GEORGE STEVENSON 





TOPHAM’S FOLLY “ 2 - 6s. 


A charming novel by a new author who presents an entirely fresh cutlook on familiar things. The narrative in its leisurely 
grace resembles Trollope, but the work as a whole is so individual that it is almost impossible to think of another author who 
could have written “ Topham’s Folly.” {READY JAN. 28. 
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The Genus Iris 
By WILLIAM RICKATSON DYKES. With forty-seven 
coloured drawings by F. H. Rounn, one coloured plate of seeds 
by Miss R, M. Carpew, and thirty line drawings by C. W. 
Jounson. Handsomely bound in Roxburgh. 

“‘Mr. Dykes has succeeded Sir Michael Foster as the 
chief authority on the iris. ... He has grown in his own 
garden and, whenever possible, has raised from seed more 
species, probably, than anyone else in England, and 

rhaps than anyone else in the world. This book must 
fe the basis of all future study of the subject, for it is the 
result of knowledge both practical and theoretical, and in 
that combination unique. The coloured drawings by Mr. 
Round are far more artistic in their simple accuracy than 
most modern drawings of the same kind.... The book 
is remarkable among other works of the same kind for its 
very precise and valuable cultural directions,” —Times 


Demy folio 
£6, 6, 0 net 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 
By W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H., Director of the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution. Third impression with 
additions, With 3 portraits, 6 coloured plates, and 38 illus- 
trations in the text. 

In the past three years the progress of Mendelian 
analysis has been very rapid, and the author has 
endeavoured in a series of brief appendixes to acquaint the 
reader with the nature of the principal advances made. 


Royal 8vo “ The yoenet work is the most complete treatise on the 
12s net Mendelian aspect of Heredity which has yet appeared in 
English. ... It isa privilege to have read Mr. Bateson’s 


work, and to have assimilated the exposition of the 
principles which he so ably advocates,”—Journal of Botany 
on the first edition 


A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology 
With Laboratory Exercises. By C. S. MYERS, M.A., M.D., 
Sc.D. Second edition. In two parts, bound in separate 
volumes. Part I. Text-Book, with 1 plate and 24 figures and 
diagrams. Part II. Laboratory Exercises, with 42 figures 


and diagrams. 
“The publication of the first edition marked an epoch in 


the history of the teaching of psychology. The edition 

just issued is probably the most complete text-book of 

Demy 8vo experimental psychology in this or any other language. 
lds 6d net Every page is loaded with trustworthy statements of 
the two verified fact, yet the argumentation is so well ordered and 


vols the style so concise and clear that the book can be read 
with ease and pleasure. A bibliography of all the important 
monographs and articles upon the subject under discussion 
is appended to each chapter,"’—Nature 


The Paragraph Psalter: New Edition 
Arranged for the use of Choirs by BROOKE FOSS WEST- 
COTT, D.D., D.C.L. Revised and edited by A. H. Mann, 


M.A., Mus.D.Oxon. 

This revised edition of the Paragraph Psalter contains 
anumber of new features which have been introduced in 
order to adapt it more fully to the needs of choirs, and 

32mo it is the sincere hope of the Reviser that it will prove 
helpful to the better rendering of the Psalms. The new 
edition, full particulars of which may be obtained on 
application to the publishers, is ieoned in two sizes, viz., 


Svo 58 
price 5s. 


and Memory 

The Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture delivered 
at Newnham College, 9 November, 1912. By 
JAMES WARD, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. In cloth 
1s 6d net, in paper covers 1s net. 


The Cambridge Manuals 
Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and A. C. 

SEWARD, M.A.,, F.RB.S. 

Ten New Votumes Reavy Fesrvary 11. 
Comparative Religion. By F. B. JEVONS, Litt.D. 
Ancient Babylonia. By C. H. W. JOHNS, Litt.D. 

With 9 plates and a map. 
The Physical Basis of Music. By ALEX. WOOD, 

M.A., D.Sc. With frontispiece and 23 diagrams. 
Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. By F. 

SYDNEY EDEN. With 27 illustrations. 


Heredity 


1s. net and 
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Royal 16 mo 


=a . The Earth: Its Shape, Size, Weight and Spin. 
23 6d net By J. H,. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S. With 49 diagrams. 
in lambskin The Atmosphere. By A. J. BERRY,M.A. With 


10 illustrations. 

The Story of a Loaf of Bread. By T. B. WOOD, 
M.A, With 17 illustrations. 

The Modern Warship. By E. L. ATTWOOD, 

M.Inst. N.A. With frontispiece and 17 diagrams, 

The Icelandic Sagas. By W. A. CRAIGIE, LL.D. 
With 2 plates and a map. 

The Vikings. By ALLEN MAWER, M.A. With 
4 plates, 


A prospectus giving full particulars of the series will be sent 
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Cambridge University Press 


!Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture 
By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., B.A. In two 
volumes. With 165 plates and 148 illustration’ in the text, 
Bound in paper boards with parchment back lettered and 
ornamented in gold, gilt top. 

This work contains an account of the development in 
Eastern and Western Europe of Post-Roman Arehitectess 
from the 4th to the 12th century, with more than 300 
illustrations, mostly from the author's sketches, It 
attempts not merely to describe the architecture, but to 
explain it by the social and political history of the time, 
The description of the churches at Constantinople and 
Salonica, which will have a special interest at the present 
moment, is followed by an account of Italo-Byzantine work 
at Ravenna and in the Exarchate, and of the Romanesque 
styles of Germany, France, and England. 


The Duab of Turkestan 


A Physiographic Sketch and Account of Some Travels. By 
W. RICKMER RICKMERS, With 207 maps, diagrams and 
other illustrations. 

In this book the author has attempted to combine a 
record of exploration with the teaching of a little elemen- 
tary physiography. Mr. Rickmers has specially devoted 
himself to the exploration of a little-known region, 
namely, the wide mountain expanse of the Alai-Pamirs or 
Upper Bokhara. But the scope of his work also includes 

Large Royal 8vo the more familiar portions of Russian Turkestan. It 
303 net has been his endeavour to make the contents of the book 
as varied as — without detracting from the serious 
treatment of geographical problems. Thus the necessary 
explanations are relieved by descriptions of spor and 
landscape, scenes of native life, humorous sidelights, anda 
few adventures. 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 


Expedition to Torres Straits 
Volume IV. Arts and Crafts. Edited by A. C. HADDON, 
Se.D., F.R.S. With 40 plates, 390 figures in the text, and 


Crown 4to 
42s net 


1 map. Contains chapters on :—Daily Life; Decoration of the 
Person and Toilet; Personal Ornaments and Clothing; 

Textiles; Houses; Domestic Utensils and Tools; Food 

De Ato and its Preparation, and Narcotics; Horticulture ; Hunting 
Senet and Fishing ; Weapons and Objects employed in Warfare; 


Transport and Canves; Science; Music; Sound-producing 
Instruments; Songs; Dances and Dance Paraphernalia; 
Greetings; Salutations, and various Social Customs; 
Games and Toys; Decorative, Pictorial and Glyptic Art. 


The Early History of the House of 
Savoy (1000-1233) 


By C. W. PREVITE ORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Although many works on portions or on aspects of this 
period have been written, and though it has formed a part 
of more than one history with wider scope, the author was 
of opinion that there was room for a new investigation 
which should at one and the same time treat the subject 
with a full discussion of its details and with a compro- 
hensive view of the period asa whole. It has been his aim 
in the present book to carry out such an investigation. 


Royal Society Catalogue: Subject Index. 
Vol. III Physics, Part I 


Demy 8vo 
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Part I, Generalities, Heat, Light, Sound. 
Royal 8vo0 Arranged for a Committee of the Royal Society 
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McLEOD, LL.D., F.R.S. 
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Plato: Ion. With introduction and notes by 
2s J. M. MACGREGOR, B.A. Pitt Press Series. 
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Se.D., LL.D., F.B.S. Demy 8vo. 
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The Greek Text. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by R. St JOHN PARRY, D.D. Cambridge Grock 

estament for Schools and Colleges. 

The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>———— 


HE prospects of peace, which seemed bright in the middle 
of the week, were on Friday suddenly darkened. On 
Friday morning came the news that a coup d’état had taken 
place in Constantinople, that Kiamil Pasha, who had the day 
before obtained the assent of the Grand Council of the 
Turkish Empire to making peace on the Allies’ terms—the 
surrender of Adrianople and of the Aigean Islands—had been 
dismissed from the office of Grand Vizier and Mahmud Shefket 
appointed in his place. We have described elsewhere the 
facts of the revolution, but must add here that Nazim Pasha, 
the Commander-in-Chief, was mortally wounded in an 
exchange of shots between his staff and ihe supporters 
of Enver Bey, the leader of the revolution. Our belief is 
that the prospects of the Turks are not really improved by 
the revolution and that the desperate gamble in which the 
politicians of the Committee are engaged will end not in the 
redemption of Turkey but only in a greater loss and degrada- 
tion. The correspondents at Constantinople dwell upon 
the ease and “smoothness” with which the revolution was 
accomplished, and note other signs of careful preparation. 
No doubt. What, however, is more alarming is the want of 
uny attempt to resist the revolution. The deposed Vizier 
and his colleagues seem to have been glad to have had power 
taken out of their hands. 





On Friday week at Versailles M. Poincaré was elected 
President of the French Republic by the National Assembly 
The first ballot deprived M. Pams of the advantage which he 
had gained in the ballots of the Republican groups of the 
Left. M. Poincaré received 429 votes and M. Pams 327 
M. Poincaré was thus justified of his refusal to abandon his 
candidature. But his 327 votes were six less than the absolute 
majority required. There was therefore a second ballot, in 
which he obtained 483 votes and M. Pams 296. M. Vaillant, 
the Socialist candidate, received 69 votes. Echoes of the 
recent split in the Cabinet were heard in the surge of political 
excitement. The Radical opponents of M. Poincaré received his 
election with shouts of ‘A bas l’élu de la Droite!” M. Poincaré 
told M. Dubost, who announced his election to him, that he 











would forget the insults he had suffered. He then returned 
by train to Paris, and was hailed with enthusiasm in the 
streets. M. Poincaré undoubtedly takes up his office amid a 
certain amount of bitterness, but his strong character, typical 
of his Lorraine birth, will serve him in what is expected to 
be a new reading of the duties of the Presidency. M. Briand 
is the new Prime Minister and M. Jonnart, formerly Governor- 
General of Algeria, becomes Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The reply of Senator Knox, the American Secretary of 
State, to Sir Edward Grey’s Note on the Panama Canal was 
issued on Thursday night. It disagrees with the British 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and declares 
in effect that the British Government have no cause of 
complaint against the Act exempting American vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade from the tolls on the Panama 
Canal. Finally, the despatch refuses to admit that there 
is any obligation upon the United States to agree to 
arbitration. We cannot, on the present occasion, restate 
the British case, but we must protest against the manner 
in which the British suggestion for arbitration is met by a 
Government which professes to be specially anxious to support 
the cause of arbitration. Surely if two Powers differ on the 
interpretation of a written document, the reasonable and the 
civilized way of deciding which interpretation is the true one 
is to appoint an arbitrator, and let him, when he has heard 
the arguments, decide which interpretation is correct. But 
this the American Government refuses to do. Happily this 
refusal is not endorsed by the American people. There are 
abundant signs that they do not agree on it. 


In the United States Senate on Tuesday Mr. Root made an 
appeal, which was worthy of him, for the strict observance 
of the spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The arguments 
in favour of exempting American coastwise shipping from 
tolls, he said, exposed Americans to the charge that they 
were acting as pbarisees and hypocrites. Everyone must 
know what meaning the words of the Treaty were intended 
to convey. “ We cannot,” he said, “ be false to our obligations 
without being false to that confidence and that trust which 
were reposed in us.” This is the language of a justly respected 
and great American. It is the right ground of appeal. British 
shipping would survive an unfair and unforeseen tax, but the 
relations of Britain and America would not easily recover 
from the feeling in Britain that the word of American states- 
sg was no longer to be taken absolutely at its face value. 

e feel confident that in the end we shall not be compelled to 
beso the presence of this virus of mistrust; nor will good 
Americans bave to sing a dirge over their honour in the words 
of the striking verses which we publish elsewhere in a letter 
from an American correspondent—* The greatest of our 
greatest is no more: Honour is dead.” 





On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Asquith made a statement 
on the course of public business. The Government hoped to 
finish the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Franchise 
Bill by February 12th. They would then ask the House to 
consider the Lords’ amendments to the Scottish Temperance 
Bill and would take some necessary supplementary estimates. 
The Government held it their duty to pass the Trade Unions 
Bill and the Railways Bill. They suggested that these two 
Bills might be taken after 10.30 in the evenings, on the under- 
standing that the proceedings should not be prolonged to late 
hours. Mr. Bonar Law protested against the proposal to pass 
the Trade Unions Bill in such a manner. Mr. Asquith replied 
that if his suggestion were not accepted the House must sit 
ionger than he had hoped. If, however, it was accepted the 
Session would end on February 19th or 20th. The House 
would meet again on March 13th. 
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On Thursday the Speaker conveyed a warning to the House 
of Commons that if any of the woman suffrage amendments 
be added to the Franchise Bill he will probably have to rule 
that the measure has been substantially changed in form, and 
that according to precedent a fresh Bill must be introduced. 
This statement was like a bomb. The situation in all con- 
science was confused enough already. It hardly needs saying 
that the Speaker arrived at his decision after careful examina- 
tion of the procedure of the House in similar circumstances ; 
he acted without bias, simply as the custodian of traditional 
practice, and we are sure that he did well to warn the House 
in advance instead of leaving his ruling till a moment when the 
commotion and bitterness provoked would inevitably have been 
even more intense. The Speaker’s statement was made in 
answer to a question by Mr. Bonar Law. Ministers in reply 
argued that in similar circumstances Bills had never been 
actually ruled “out of order.” They had on two occasions 
been withdrawn in response to the Speaker’s suggestion, but 
on other occasions they had been proceeded with. 


We have little doubt, however, that if any of the woman 
suffrage amendments be accepted by the House the Franchise 
Bill will vanish, Perhaps the Government will replace it by 
Mr. Harold Baker’s Bill for the Abolition of Plural Voting. 
Indeed, it seems likely that even if all the woman suffrage 
amendments are defeated the Government will prefer to 
adopt Mr. Baker’s Bill as less provocative to the supporters 
of woman suffrage. Whatever happens, the hopes of the 
women suffragists appear to be extinguished. It is too late 
to introduce in the present session a special Woman Suffrage 
Bill, and a special measure next session would be too late to 
profit by the Parliament Act, and could therefore be crushed 
by the Lords even if the Commons adopted it. The militant 
women, we suppose, will find in the new situation a further 
proof of bad faith. We think in this case that the proofs are 
very strong the other way. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward 
Grey could not have spoken as they did to a deputation of 
working women on Thursday if they had not honestly expected 
that Mr. Asquith would be able to act fully upon his pledge 
to let the House introduce woman suffrage amendments in the 
Franchise Bill if it so desired. Mr. Lloyd George stated that 
it was absolutely untrue that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Harcourt 
had threatened to resign and thus prevent the fulfilment of 
the pledge. Nor, of course, would the Speaker have lent 
himself to any “arrangement” for saving the Government 
from their difficulties in violation of what he held to be the 
custom of the House. 


But we fear that all these indications will be lost upon the 
more violent women. And we are bound to say that the past 
treatment of the suffrage question by the supporters of the 
Government bas naturally disposed women suffragists to 
believe that they are always being hoodwinked and tricked. 
Our readers will understand that our leading article on the 
woman suffrage amendments was written before the Speaker 
made his statement. But the sense of all we have there 
said holds good in the changed circumstances. Much the best 
thing that the House can do, we repeat, is to end the wretched 
policy of leading women on to hope for what in the end a 
majority of the House will not agree upon granting to them. 
The worst possible course now would be to accept Sir Edward 
Grey's amendment, which admits the principle of woman 
suffrage, for the subsequent or consequent collapse of the 
Bill would provoke the passions of the violent women to 
desperation. We earnestly hope that the House will therefore 
choose the best way out of a sorry mess by rejecting Sir 
Edward Grey’s amendment. 


The result of the by-election in the Flint Boroughs is 
decidedly satisfactory. The Liberal majority, which has 
varied between 347 and £09 at the last four elections, was 
reduced to 211, the figures being Mr. T. H. Parry (L.) 2,152, 
Mr. J. H. Roberts (U.) 1,941. When it is borne in mind that 
Welsh Disestablishment was one of the leading issues of the 
contest, the increase of 352 in the Unionist vote since 1910 is 
most encouraging. 

The splendid labours of Lord Roberts on behalf of 
National Defence were duly honoured at a meeting at 
Apsley House on Wednesday. In celebration of his eightieth 
birthday members of the National Service League and others 
presented him with a statuette symbolizing “Armed Peace” 








and a cheque for £5,000, which Lord Roberts is devoting t 
the aims of the League. In acknowledging the presentation 
Lord Roberts said that the work of the League had been a 
labour of love to him. The principle of universal military 
training was the only fair, manly, and democratic method ‘of 
raising a national army. The Territorial Associations had 
done all that was possible to make Lord Haldane’s 
scheme a success, but the net result was that precious 
time, money, and energy had been utterly wasted. He 
recalled the words spoken by Colonel Seely in 1902, 
fresh from his experiences as a Yeomanry officer in the war, 
“It would be extremely desirable that it should be obligatory 
for every male in this country to be trained to arms,” and 
observed that they were even more valuable now than when 
they were first spoken. 


The City of London Free Trade Committee held a meeting 
at Cannon Street Hotel on Monday, Lord Avebury presiding. 
In an admirable speech Lord Balfour of Burleigh observed that 
while Free Traders were in a much better position than they 
were six weeks ago, he was bound in honour and conscience to 
say that when the next appeal to the country eame he was 
resolved to make the question of the Union of our islands 
paramount. He would rather risk the reversal of our Free 
Trade policy than a rupture between these islands. Fiscal 
policy was reversible, but it would not be so easy to undo the 
mischief of destroying the Union. 

On Monday, before the Marconi Committee, a letter 
was read from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs requesting that the 
Government would regard the contract with the Company 
as “no longer binding upon either party.” Mr. Isaacs 
pointed out that since the contract was agreed upon delay 
had followed delay in obtaining the ratification of Par- 
liament. The company had been put to great expense in 
maintaining almost in idleness the special staff engaged 
for the Imperial undertaking. If eventually the Government 
wanted the services of the company they would be available 
“on such terms as may be then agreed.” We may point out 
that if the contract is abandoned there is no need for the 
public interest to suffer, as under the Patents Act the Govern- 
ment have power to use the Marconi patents if they so desire. 
We trust, however, that if the request of the Marconi Company 
should be acted upon it will be most clearly understood that 
the inquiry by the Committee ought to go on as before. 
There are several most important questions involved besides 
the purely technical one. The Ministers who welcomed the 
appointment of a Select Committee as a means of putting an 
end to all the gossip about improper dealing in Marconi 
shares and undesirable influences affecting the transaction 
as a whole will, of course, be particularly concerned to secure 
that the Committee shall complete its investigations. 


On Wednesday Mr. W. R. Lawson, a well-known writer on 
finance and member of the Stock Exchange, gave evidence 
before the Marconi Committee. He said that the Government 
ought to have bought out the Marconi Company at a fair 
price. The Government had preferred to tie themselves for 
a long period to a single company, thus driving other com- 
petitors out of the field. It was, so far as he knew, a new 
practice for a public Department to pay royalties to patentees, 
and there was absolutely no precedent for the Government 
going into partnership with a patent-exploiting company and 
running up the price of patented apparatus against them- 
selves. If the Government had investigated the history of 
the company they would have discovered that the company 
was not in a position “ to hustle or put any undue pressure on 
the Post Office.” To the company the Imperial wireless 
scheme was “a matter of life and death.” 





On Monday a crowded and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
the Queen’s Hall to protest against the proposal for woman 
suffrage. Lord Curzon explained that Sir Edward Grey’s 
amendment to the Franchise Bill was an enabling amendment 
to prepare the way for one of the three subsequent amend- 
ments. Uf these three subsequent amendments Mr. Henderson’s, 
by giving the vote to every adult person, would enfranchise, he 
believed, thirteen millions of women, would place the Empire 
in the hands of women, and make us “the laughingstock of 
the world”; Mr. Dickinson’s amendment, by enfranchising 
women householders, and the wives of householders, would 
place six millions of women on the register and give them 
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“the casting vote” between the great political parties ; as for 
the amendment on the lines of the Conciliation Bill, its 
principle had already been rejected in this Parliament, and 
no doubt would be rejected again. Anti-suffragists should 
take no risks, and therefore should spare no effort to defeat 
Sir Edward Grey’s amendment. Mr. Hobhouse and Sir 
Edward Clarke also spoke. We have written on the subject 
elsewhere, but may say here that we cannot conceive how 
anyone calling himself a democrat can propose to give woman 
suffrage the benefit of the Parliament Act and thus force it 
over the heads of the Lords, although the country has never 
been consulted in the matter, and apparently dislikes the whole 
idea of woman suffrage. 


On Monday the representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association decided by a hundred and fifteen votes 
to thirty-five to release the members from their pledge to 
support the policy of the Association in opposition to the 
Insurance Act. The minority was mainly composed of London 
doctors. The meeting emphatically protested against the 
“discreditable methods” of the Government, and declared 
the terms of service under the Act to be “ derogatory to the 
profession and against the public interest.” A vote of the 
whole profession will shortly be taken by post to ascertain 
how many doctors wish to remain on the panels after the 
three provisional months. The Association could not very 
well have done otherwise than cancel the pledge. Bitterness 
and misunderstanding would have been saved if a referendum 
of the profession had been taken when the six cardinal points 
were modified and the question arose whether the pledge was 
still binding. But in any case a Government can always, 
if it chooses, beat and humiliate a profession. The victory 
of the Government is obvious enough; but the very important 
question remains to be answered whether a victory of this 
sort is worth winning. For our part, we are absolutely 
certain that it is not. Mr. Lloyd George at the moment when 
he wanted the enthusiastic support of the profession to aid 
the sick has altogether alienated it. He has yet to learn just 
what this very false move means to the country and to 
himself. 


An inquest was held at Lambeth on Monday on a builder's 
labourer named Townsend, who was insured under the National 
Insurance Act, and died last Friday. From the evidence 
given it appeared that the man, who was at work until four 
days before his death, went to see the nearest panel doctor on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The doctor, who was overwhelmed 
with clerical work connected with signing cards—hetween 
two hundred and three hundred persons were waiting when 
Townsend called on Wednesday—had no time to examine the 
man, and diagnosed the case as one of indigestion or colic, 
when it was strangulated hernia. According to the evidence 
given by the pathologist of St. George’s Hospital, his life 
would most probably have been saved if he had been properly 
examined and promptly operated on. The coroner,insumming 
up, expressed his sincere hope that it would not occur again 
that a doctor representing the Government would be placed 
in such a position that he had no time to examine a case which 
might be grave and fatal, adding that it was a very painful 
thing to hold an inquest on a man whose life ought to have 
been saved. The jury, in returning a verdict of “ death from 
natural causes,” added a rider that more care should be 
exercised in examining insured persons by doctors under the 
Act, but excused the doctor in this case “owing to the 
scandalous amount of work imposed upon him under the Act.” 








We have to note an interesting application of the principle 
of the Referendum to municipal politics at Bournemouth. 
The question of a Sunday service of tramways, rejected by a 
majority of 903 in 1906, was again submitted toa poll of the 
ratepayers. Out of an electorate of 12,807, 8,984 voted, with 
the result that a majority of 448 declared in favour of the 
proposal. And yet we are told that it would be quite 
impossible to make use of the Referendum in England— 
“People wouldn't understand it, and only a few cranks 
would vote.” 

A campaign to secure the inclusion of an Irish-American in 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet has been started by the Gaelic 
American and is being vigorously backed by the Jingo anti- 
arbitration newspapers. The Irish claim is admittedly strong 
from the party point of view, as Irish politicians worked hard 





for Dr. Wilson's election, and its significance is enhanced by 
the fact that the Panama question will very probably go over 
to the next administration for settlement. Senator O'Gorman, 
of New York, who strongly advocated a preferential policy 
last summer, is the Gaelic American’s nominee, and his inclu- 
sion in the Cabinet, as the Washington correspondent of the 
Times points out, though not necessarily committing the 
President to the anti-arbitration clique, might well strengthen 
it at Washington. What is more serious, it might “ by con- 
solidating politically the Irish-American element, restore to it 
that power of maleficent interference in Anglo-American 
relations which in old days it used sometimes to exercise.” 
It is obvious that such power would be lent additional leverage 
by the establishment of Home Rule in Ireland. 


The first of a series of articles in the Morning Post on the 
manning of the Navy drew attention on Monday to the 
shortage of men. 

“A careful calculation shows that, if the existing Fleet were to 

be fully manned, approximately 149,000 men would be required. 
The difference between the number of men in the Fleet and the 
number required to furnish full crews to all ships is thus about 
16,000. This calculation omits altogether 78 old destroyers and 
50 old torpedo-boats figuring in the official lists. It also omits all 
new vessels now under course of construction which will be ready 
for commissioning within the next two years. To furnish crews 
for these, 15,000 additional men will be required, making a total of 
164,000. These figures are sufficiently startling. The deficiency 
is so serious that it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
Admiralty have no intention of manning the Fleet with active 
service ratings, and that they propose permanently to lay up and 
eventually to sell whole squadrons of vessels as the new ships are 
completed.” 
If the figures are right, the writer’s conclusion seems irre- 
sistible. The new ships must be manned by crews taken from 
the older ships. It is impossible that all the serviceable ships 
should be manned inthe immediate future. It takes six years 
to make a seaman, 


A remarkable meeting of protest against the Franchise and 
Registration Bill was held at Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday. 
Lord Rothschild, having moved a resolution urging Parliament 
to reject a proposal which would, amongst other evils, reduce 
the electorate of the first city of the Empire from over 31,000, 
representing. the highest interests, to under 3,000 residents, 
Mr. Balfour supported the motion in a powerful speech. The 
electoral scheme of the Government, he maintained, went 
five-sixths of the way towards disfranchising the City of 
London altogether, and with its disfranchisement the future 
of London as a municipal and as a representative body would 
vanish. They had still got to hear what the Government’s justi- 
fication was, but they knew what their plan was, and on what 
it was based—the idiotic proposition that people ought to vote 
in virtue of the place where they sleep, not on account of the 
place where they work. Mr. Balfour further pointed out with 
great effect that at the very moment that the Government 
were saying that the City of London should never again have 
as a constituency any weight in the counsels of Empire, they 
were introducing forty-two representatives of the newly con- 
stituted nation “ who were going to vote upon your affairs, the 
affairs of England and the affairs of Scotland, without having 
the smallest interest in them.” 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith announced to a deputation from 
the British Cotton-Growing Association that the Govern- 
ment had decided to guarantee the interest on a loan of 
£3,000,000, to be raised by the Government of the Sudan for 
the purpose of developing cotton-growing. It is believed that 
the Gezira plain in the Sudan, which lies to the north of 
Khartoum between the Blue and the White Niles, is specially 
well suited for the production of cotton. It is, indeed, already 
grown there in considerable quantities. The £3,000,000 will 
be expended on railway extension and irrigation works, of 
which the principal item is the construction of a barrage across 
the Blue Nile at Sennar. As a rule we cannot favour the 
guaranteeing of loans by the British Government. We admit, 
however, that there is a good deal to be said for an exception 
in the present case. Owing to reasons which we cannot enter 
upon just now, the Goverrment of the Sudan has not the 
facilities for borrowing on its own account which it would enjoy 
were it an ordinary British Crown colony. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}§—Friday week 74} 3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COUP D’ETAT IN TURKEY. 


URING the earlier and middle part of the week the 
D world was cheered by the news that the Grand 
Council of the Turkish Empire had decided to make peace 
on the only terms open to Turkey, namely, the cession of 
Adrianople and of the Aégean Islands. Unfortunately, 
however, the relief felt throughout Europe did not last 
long, for on Friday came the news from Constantinople 
that on Thursday the Young Turks had managed to bring 
about a coup d’état, that Kiamil Pasha had fallen, and that 
Mahmud Shefket, one of the chief members of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, had been appointed Grand 
Vizier in his stead. The revolution thus effected is for the 
time, at any rate, an absolute triumph for the Committee. 
Enver Bey, that somewhat mysterious soldier who was the 
prime instrument in the original Salonika revolution, and 
then organized with great ability the resistance to Italy in 
Tripoli, becomes Commandant of the Palace. It was, 
indeed, Enver Bey who carried out the coup d’état, and the 
world will now perhaps be able to learn whether he is in 
truth a Turkish Napoleon, though one with idealistic 
rather than selfish aspirations, or merely a picturesque 
instrument used by more able brains behind him. The 
other member of the triumvirate is Talaat Bey, who becomes 
Minister of the Interior. Talaat Bey has always been 
regarded as one of the chief directors of the Committee, 
and the fact that he is the deputy for Adrianople gives his 
position in the Ministry a peculiar significance. 

It is clear that the foundation-stone of the new régime is 
the refusal to yield Adrianople or the islands to the Allies. 
The manifesto put forth on Thursday night by the Com- 
mittee contains a passage which leaves no doubt as to 
their intentions :— 

“Seeing this weakness of the Government, the Allies have 

demanded Adrianople and the Archipelago. The representatives 
of the Allies have won over the Powers to their side, and the Kiamil 
Cabinet has given its assent to these sacrifices. In a Consulta- 
tive Council yesterday the Cabinet destroyed and betrayed the 
country and the Ottoman spirit. Kiamil handed over Adrianople 
to the Bulgarians and the Archipelago to the European Powers, 
and to conceal his treason he summoned this Consultative 
Assembly. The Ottoman nation could not endure such a Govern- 
ment of traitors. When the existence of the country is in danger 
the nation thinks of exercising its right of revolution. That 
right it exercised to-day, and the Kiamil Cabinet accordingly 
resigned.” 
Tn order to make the situation even clearer, Talaat Bey, 
in an interview with Reuter’s correspondent, spoke as 
follows: “This movement means that we are going to 
save the national honour or perish in the attempt. We do 
not want a continuation of the war, but we are determined 
to keep Adrianople. That is a sine gua non.” 

We are inclined to think that the revolutionaries 
really mean business, and that unless they are dis- 
persed to-day or to-morrow by a counter-revolution— 
which is, of course, possible, though we admit, not 
likely—the break-up of the Conference and the renewal 
of the war must follow. The Allies, it is certain, 
will not alter their terms either as to Adrianople or 
the islands. What are the war prospects and who will 
win if the struggle is renewed? That is the question 
which all men are now asking themselves. In our opinion 
the Turkish arms will not be very greatly strengthened by 
the change at Constantinople. No doubt there will be a 
momentary blaze of patriotic, or rather of clan, feeling 
and also of religious enthusiasm among the Turks, but 
we do not think that it is of the kind that need greatly 
disturb the Allies. In any case the Turks were sure, in 
the event of a renewal of hostilities, to have made a 
stubborn and brave resistance behind the Tchatalja lines, 
for there unquestionably they are fighting under con- 
ditions which exactly suit them. To say this, however, 
is by no means to say that the Tchatalja lines are impreg- 
nable. No doubt the Bulgarians and Servians will be 
bound to lose a very large number of men in the effort to 
storm them, but sooner or later they will either break 
through or obtain a position so commanding that the 
surrender of the lines will become necessary. Meantime 
the renewal of the war is almost certain to lead to the 
aking of Adrianople by the Allies. Unless we are greatly 














mistaken, the Bulgarians during the past six weeks havg 
greatly improved their position there, and though there 
may possibly be some sharp fighting, they should now be 
able to obtain possession of the fortress with comparative 
ease. But that accomplished, they will be able to reinforeg 
their army outside Constantinople by something like 100,000 
men. Meantime it is possible that with renewed efforts 
the Allies may be able to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles and introduce their ships into the Sea of 
Marmora, thus very materially injuring the position 
of the Turks. But though, in our opinion, the 
military prospects of the Allies will not be very greatly 
affected by the coup d'état, it is, of course, possible that the 
Turkish troops may do a great deal better than they did 
in November. They might conceivably issue from their 
lines at Tchatalja and defeat the Bulgarians, while at tha 
same time the garrison of Adrianople might break through 
the fence with which they are now surrounded and attack 
the Bulgarians in the rear. But though it is impossible to 
deny that such military miracles might happen, we do not 
believe they will. 

Though we cannot believe in a revolution leading to a 
military revival in Turkey, we must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that the revolution may complicate the European 
situation. If the war is renewed, and if the Tchatalja 
lines are carried by assault, it will be very difficult to 

revent the Allies entering Constantinople. But if they 
do, it will be far more difficult to provide for the 
future of the city. The actual occupation of Con- 
stantinople would probably bring on such a condition 
of anarchy throughout the Turkish Empire that the 
Allies would, as it were, have no one to make peace 
with. If this were to happen, it might be very difficult to 
prevent something like a scramble among the Great 
Powers for the fragments of the Asiatic Empire of Turkey, 
It is, however, premature to enter upon such considerations 
as these. All we can say definitely at the present moment 
is that the prospects of a return to tranquillity in Europa 
have been very greatly jeopardized by the revolution. 

Some enlightenment on the situation may be obtained 
from the manner in which the coup détat was 
effected. The signal was given by five officers on 
horseback appearing beforo the Porte. At once a small 
group issued from a café in a side street and unfurled a 
flag, and immediately a little crowd of revolutionary supers 
were on the spot. With the stage thus prepared, Enver 
Bey, mounted on a white horse and with a number of staff 
officers, appeared on the scene, and amidst the cheers of 
the crowd dismounted and entered the hall. It was but 
a moment’s work—we naturally fall into the language of 
melodrama—to tell the Grand Vizier that he must resign. 
Kiamil, apparently taken by surprise, seems to have made 
no resistance, but wrote out his resignation at once and 
handed it to Enver Bey. Enver’s next step was to visit 
the Sultan, from whom he soon obtained the appointment 
of Commandant of the Palace for himself, of Grand Vizier 
for Shefket Pasha, and of Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Talaat Bey. At the same time Izzet Pasha was provision- 
ally declared Generalissimo. We may note that the 7imes 
seems to draw a certain amount of consolation from the 
circumstances of the coup d@’ctat, and to hold that we need 
not take the brave words of the new Ministry as showing 
that they will be actually irreconcilable in the matter of 
making peace. No doubt the coup d’état was, as the Times 
says, the result of an intrigue, but we are bound to say 
that the ease with which it was accomplished does not 
reassure us. We can hardly believe that the whole 
edifice would have toppled over so quickly if there had not 
been a general feeling in the Empire and amongst Turkish 
statesmen generally that the Committee of Union and 
Progress must be allowed to try their hands at saving 
Adrianople and the islands before Turkey finally yielded. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MUDDLE. 


HE approach of the debates on the woman suffrage 
amendments to the Franchise Bill has brought a gale 

of intrigue during the week through the lobbies of the 
House of Commons. Everyone must have known long ago 
that the Government were heading towards a discreditable 
condition of mess, muddle, and make-believe by their 
treatment of the woman suffrage question ; yet the atten- 
tion of Parliament has been so strained by other questions 
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that it has seemed during the past few days almost as 
though politicians had become aware for the first time of 
the extraordinarily disagreeable tangle in which they are 
involved. Parliament cannot cut the knots now without 
causing bitterness and disappointment. But weare certain 
that the least amount of bitterness will be caused if 
members make up their minds to follow a perfectly 
straightforward course in future—to be definite instead of 
vague in their language to women suffragists, and to say 
frankly (when that is necessary) that they have made a 
mistake in leading women on to hope for impossible things, 
and that the best amends they can offer is the undertaking 
not to do so again. 

The present situation is the result of an unfortunate 
reaction of politics on the normal psychological relation of 
men and women. Men do not ordinarily shrink from 
saying “no” to their fellow men; some men take a pleasure 
in the uncompromising negative, which flatters their sense 
of independence and authority. But men do not like 
saying “no” to women ; and, though we necessarily speak 
with less conviction on this point, we believe that the 
converse is true, and that women do not like to say “ no” 
with absolute plainness to men. The effect of this instinct, 
social habit, disposition of sex, or whatever it may be, is 
vividly to be seen now. Many members of Parliament 
returned agreeable but irresponsible answers to women 
who approached them in deadly earnest about female 
suffrage. They wanted to be polite, and they also found 
that politeness saved them a good deal of trouble. 
Probably they thought that it did not very much matter 
what exact words they used, as woman suffrage was not as 
yet a practical political question. The outcome is the 
very thing which ought to be avoided in the relation of 
men and women, and which at the moment members of 
Parliament themselves wished to avoid. The women feel 
that they have been fooled. We confess that we have 
much sympathy with them in that point of view. A proof 
that they feel they have been fooled is the fact that their 
resentment is specially aimed at certain Liberal politicians 
who profess themselves in favour of woman suffrage, and 
not at anti-suffragists who have unequivocally declared all 
along their disapproval of woman suffrage. 

Look now at the immediate Parliamentary prospect from 
this standpoint. If Sir Edward Grey’s amendment should 
be passed, and all the other three amendments which alone 
could give effect to the principle of woman suffrage should be 
rejected, women suffragists will once more say that they 
have been fooled. ‘‘ What better proof could there be of 
complicity and cynicism,” they will cry, “than to approve 
of the principle of woman suffrage and then to reject 
every means of carrying it out?” That argument would 
leave out of account, of course, the preconceptions of 
members of Parliament as to whether a woman suffrage 
amendment ought to be wide or narrow, or whether the 
life of the Government would be prolonged or reduced by 
the acceptance of a particular amendment ; but in spite of 
all that, no one can say that the grievance of the women 
suffragists would not be a natural one. The only way in 
which the mistaken complaisance of the past can be 
remedied and an infinity of misunderstanding and difficulty 
avoided in the future is for the House of Commons to 
reject Sir Edward Grey’s amendment. That will be the 
simplest course and, for the reasons we have given, much 
the most considerate. 

We have regarded woman suffrage in these remarks as 
little as possible from a political angle, because the 
relations of men and women in life are, and should be, 
determined by facts which are fundamental and lie far 
deeper than politics. But, of course, there is very much to 
be said on political grounds about the immediate treatment 
of the woman suffrage question in the House of Commons ; 
and we cannot imagine a stronger political reason for delay 
than exists in this matter. The country has never been 
consulted on woman suffrage. In those constituencies in 
which woman suffrage candidates have stood at a general 
election, their defeat has been crushing to the point of 
laughableness. So far as we can judge the opinion of the 
country, merely from pursuing the inquiries of interested 
observers, we should say that it is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the very idea of woman suffrage. We fancy, though 
this is a nice point, that women as a whole dislike the 
thought of woman suffrage even more than men do. So 
‘ar from looking upon women suffragists as champions of 





their sex, they feel that the suffragists are undermining 
the whole position of women. They recognize that women 
in the gradual evolution of our social structure have 
acquired a position of privilege. They are deferred to 
and protected. Women perceive that this condition of 
privilege cannot co-exist with a state of political equality 
with men. They deliberately prefer to retain the position 
they have got. They do not admit the relevance of any 
silly talk about the “inferiority” of their sex. All they 
admit is a difference, and they frankly accept the difference. 
They know that in many ways they are vastly superior to 
men, for they can perform functions of which men are 
utterly incapable ; similarly they see, what is obvious, that 
men can do things which they cannot even attempt to do. 
The sexes, according to this social theory on which our 
system is founded, must never be put in antagonism. 
Politics is antagonism. Therefore one sex must govern, 
and the authority can belong only to that sex which 
has the physical power to enforce its will. We aro 
confident that all but a small minority accept this theory 
unreservedly, but, as we said, there has been no opportunity 
for the nation to express its feelings. 

Now what would be the result if a woman suffrage 
amendment were incorporated in the Franchise Bill? The 
result would be that the question of woman suffrage would 
enjoy the benefit of the Parliament Act. In other words, 
the Government would pass woman suffrage, as part of 
the Franchise Bill, over the heads of the Lords. A con- 
stitutional revolution would be effected without the 
country ever having been asked what it thought 
about the matter. We have not a high opinion of the 
restraint of Liberals in using the Parliament Act to cram 
fresh power into the hands of a caucus, but we absolutely 
refuse to believe that they will be guilty of this outrage. 
If it were possible to add to such un outrage it would 
surely be by the act of allowing the Irish Nationalists to 
refuse to have woman suffrage in Ireland, but to foist it 
by their votes upon the people of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. This disgraceful act would be in no real sense 
redeemed if the woman suffrage amendment accepted were 
either of the narrower ones—Mr. Dickinson’s or the ‘ Con- 
ciliation Bill” amendment. For if once the principle of 
woman suffrage were admitted there would be no logical 
halting-place on the road to universal adult suffrage. The 
final result would be to place Imperial affairs in the hands 
of an electorate in which the women would outnumber the 
men. We fear that Mr. Asquith, clear though his own 
convictions are against woman suffrage, took a very 
false step when he consented to make woman suffrage an 
open question. He has said that woman suffrage would be 
a calamity and a disaster. Surely, then, it was his duty as 
Prime Minister to save the country from a disaster, instead 
of saying, “ You shall have a disaster if you wish.” We may 
remind Mr. Asquith of his own words in a similar situation. 
When Mr. Chamberlain raised the fiscal question in 1903, 
the members of the Cabinet were divided, and while some 
preached Tariff Reform others preached Free Trade. Mr. 
Asquith then said in the House of Commons: “ Ministers are 
posing as propagandists of two wholly irreconcilable views of 
public policy—a practice which if it were once allowed would 
put an end to Ministerial responsibility and Cabinet govern- 
ment.”’ It seems to us that Mr. Asquith is bringing Cabinet 
government into jeopardy in exactly the same manner. 
How can he deny this ? 

Women suffragists say that men have no right to decide 
the question for women, and that if a Referendum clause 
were added to a Bill providing for woman suffrage they 
would not abide by the judgment of the electorate if the 
electorate decided against woman suffrage. They argue 
that the appeal would be to a biassed Court, and would 
therefore be an unfair appeal. The argument does not 
bear examination. Every appeal in a democracy must 
necessarily be to the existing electorate—unless the appeal 
is to force. For our own part we should demand that if 
any woman suffrage amendment were carried there should 
be a Poll of the People on the subject. A few misguided 
women threaten fresh acts of hysteria and violence if all 
the amendments now before Parliament are rejected. Of 
course, whatever they may do will have no influence what- 
ever on the electors. The New Age in its last number puts 
the case particularly well :— 

“ We are told that militancy in as yet unheard-of forms will 





follow on the defeat of the present amendments. We can, unfor- 
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tunately, well believe it; but what we cannot believe is that all 
the militancy at the disposal of all the suffragists will have the 
smallest effect towards procuring them the vote. Men who have 
faced battle murder and sudden death in causes they knew to be 
wrong are not afraid of women’s militancy in a cause they believe 
to be right. We will not hypocritically pretend to deplore 
militancy on the ground that it injures the women’s cause ; for, 
in truth, it has with men no effect whatever. It is deplorable, but 
only as wasted energy is always deplorable when it produces ugli- 
ness and not beauty, disorder and not the order of play. Militancy 
then, for all the effect on the suffrage it can produce, may be 
resumed at ouce. We may all be the worse for it, but the suffrage 
will not be the better for it.” 


The prospect is here truly sketched. The whole dis- 
agreeable business has been brought about in its present 
acute form largely by men who would not face the facts. 
The course, we repeat, which would now be both most 
honest and most considerate would be to reject Sir Edward 
Grey’s amendment by a decisive majority. 





TAXING BUILDERS’ PROFITS. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has now announced that he 
has no intention of introducing legislation to deal 
with the situation created by the judgment in the Lumsden 
case delivered on January 13th last by Mr. Justice 
Horridge in the King’s Bench Division. This judgment 
shows that the popular conception of what is meant by the 
taxation of land values is completely at variance with the 
legal interpretation of Mr. Lloyd George’s famous Budget. 
According to the popular conception the purpose of that 
Budget was to tax the value given to land solely by the 
growth of the community, apart from any value attributable 
to the industry or to the enterprise of the owner. This 
was the supposed moral justification of the Budget. It was 
urged on hundreds of platforms by Radical partizans and by 
Henry Georgite enthusiasts. The principle was again and 
again asserted in the House of Commons, and whenever 
the Opposition argued that the effect of the proposed taxes 
would be to penalize enterprise, the Government spokesmen 
replied that nothing would be taxed except the unearned 
increment in the value of the bare land. Not only were 
these statements in explanation of the new taxes made 
during the discussion of the Finance Bill, but they were 
frequently repeated by responsible Ministers even after 
the Budget had passed into law. On this point Mr. 
Pretyman has furnished to the Times of January 18th a 
piece of documentary evidence which no ingenuity can 
twist from its plain meaning. In October 1910 a corre- 
spondent wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressing the fear that under the operation of the Act 
legitimate profits on sales of property might be taxed as 
unearned increment on site values. On November Ist, 1910, 
the secretary of the Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote:— 
“Increment value duty will only be chargeable on any portion 
of the increased value which is due to the increase in the value 
of the landas it would be if divested of buildings and improve- 
ments.” 


We are bound to assume that when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer authorized the sending of this letter he believed 
the words quoted to be true. It is therefore incumbent 
upon him to explain how it is that the department of which 
he is the political chief has since put forward a totally 
different interpretation of the Act, has urged that inter- 
pretation with all the legal skill that the purse of: the 
Government can command, and has finally secured a 
favourable judgment in the King’s Bench Division, which 
he proposes to accept. 

T'o make the matter clear to our readers it is necessary 
to go briefly into the history of the case which Mr. Justice 
Hoiridge decided. In the year 1908 Mr. Lumsden, a 
builder carrying on business in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was approached by a colliery company 
and invited to buy an estate and build upon it houses 
suitable for the workpeople employed in the colliery. He 
did this, and spent between £30,000 and £40,000 in 
building houses and laying out roads. The houses were 
completed in 1910, and leased to the colliery company. As 
a result of this personal enterprise a large population settled 
on what was previously unoccupied land. At the same 
time Mr. Lumsden, foreseeing that this population would 
appreciate the convenience of having a shop on the estate, 
obtained a release from a restrictive covenant into which he 
had entered not to build any shops, and built on his own 











account the shop which forms the subject of the present caso, 
The shop was built during the spring and summer of 1909, 
Mr. Lumsden first offered to let it for £52 a year, but 
finally sold it outright for £750 to a Mrs. Stobie, who took 
possession in August 1910. It was not until February 
1911 that Mr. Lloyd George’s valuers put in an appear. 
ance. They then presented their provisional valuation of 
the property as on April 30th, 1909. This valuation, 
which was not challenged, made the total value of the 
property on that date £625, and the assessable site value 
£105. Four months later the Commissioners presented 
a claim for increment value duty, payable on the occasion 
of the sale of the property in 1910. The substance of 
the claim was that after the necessary deductions for cost 
of building, &., had been made from the sum of £750 
there remained £230, which became the site value accord- 
ing to the terms of the Act, and that consequently increment 
value duty was due on the difference between £230 and 
£105. Deducting the statutory allowance of 10 per cent., 
the sum demanded worked out to £22. 

Mr. Lumsden appealed, and the case was in the first 
instance heard by the referee sitting at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in February 1912. The counsel employed by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue was Mr. Finlay, and the 
statements made by him on behalf of the Government 
give an illuminating picture of the true nature of the new 
system of taxation for which Mr. Lloyd George is respon- 
sible. These statements are so extraordinary, and so 
completely at variance with what the public had been led 
to believe was the purpose of the new taxes, that we quote 
them in full, as reported in the Land Union Journal for 
April 1912. On behalf of Mr. Lumsden evidence was 
produced to show that as a matter of fact the value of the 
site in question had not risen between April 30th, 1909, 
and the occasion of the sale in the summer of 1910. This 
evidence was accepted by the Commissioners. Indeed, it 
was confirmed by their own witnesses. Mr. Howell 
Thomas, deputy chief valuer for England and Wales, 
stated in cross-examination that in his opinion there had 
been no rise in the value of the land. To most people this 
admission would appear to be conclusive against the 
liability of the owner to pay the increased value duty. But 
that is not the view of the lawyers. According to Mr. 
Finlay, whose view has now been confirmed by Mr. Justice 
Horridge, the fact that there had been no rise in the value 
of the land has no relevance to the matter. To quote his 
words :— 

“Site value is a term which is interpreted in a very special way 
in the Act. It is not site value as you would ordinarily under- 
stand it, or as anyone else would ordinarily understand it, and, of 
course, as the witnesses understood it to whom the question was 
put. It is the site value as defined by this Act.” 

In combating Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget in 1909, we 
always contended that the whole idea of site values, as put 
forward by the Henry Georgite party, was an abstraction 
incapable of measurement by any financial test known to 
business men. It now appears that we understated the 
case against the proposed system of taxation. From the 
above statement it is clear that statutory site value does 
not even correspond to the conception of site value on 
which the whole scheme was based. It is a purely legal 
term, having no relevance to the value of the site. Yet this 
figment of the legal imagination is made to serve as the 
basis for a demand for real taxes in hard cash. 

This is not the end of the story. In the course of his 
remarks before the referee Mr. Finlay attempted to justify 
the demand of the Commissioners for a land value duty 
when there had been no increase in land values, by 
asserting that Mrs. Stobie paid for the property ‘ more 
than it was worth.” Here are his words :— 

“Therefore in substance, divested of all complications cansed by 
the inevitably complicated processes of the Act, what wo are 
claiming to tax here is an increment of £125. We are claiming 
that Mrs. Stobie gave £125 too much for the property and we 
claim to tax that. . . . There would have been no tax whatever if 
the property had fetched its value. It did not; it fetched some- 
thing more than its value. My friend, Mr. Allen, put it to one of 
the witnesses that this was a legitimate profit of Mr. Lumsden’s. 
I perfectly agree. If Mr. Lumsden is so fortunate as to finda 
Mrs. Stobie who will give more than the place is worth, it is 
perfectly legitimate ; I do not criticize it in the least. What I do 
say is that the Government under the scheme of the Act is 
entitled to a share of the profit as increment; and I say that 
in taxing that we are not putting a sixpence on the value of 
the property; we are putting it on the increment. I hope that 
Mr. Lumsden will find many other Mrs, Stobies; and I hope that 
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will not in the futuro, after the explana- 
eee eee ae ean in this case, object to share a little of 
his most well-deserved and ingeniously won profit with the 
Government.” ; 

If this extraordinary statement had stood alone it might 
have been dismissed as the rhetorical effusion of a barrister 
who had temporarily lost control of his own reasoning 

wer in his zeal for his client’s case. But the report 
in the Yorkshire Post of January 14th, 1913, shows that 
this view of the case was explicitly endorsed by Sir John 
Simon and implicitly accepted by Mr. Justice Horridge. 
Tt has now been formally adopted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who on Wednesday last, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons, said that increment 
value duty was due in this case “because that builder 
realized a price considerably in excess of the combined 
market value of the land and the building erected by him.” 
A whole new vista is thus opened up. Not only does the 
Jovernment claim to share in the legitimate profits of the 
building industry, but it also claims to determine the value 
of every man’s property in defiance of the evidence afforded 
by actual sales. We ask with some personal anxiety where 
this is to stop? The Spectator sells every week for sixpence 
a copy; but we feel little doubt that Mr. Lloyd George 
would say that it was only worth a halfpenny and dear 
at that. Are the proprietors to be required to pay an 
increment value duty every week on the basis of 53d. a 
copy? Let us press the matter a little further. Sir John 
Simon earns a very considerable income as Solicitor-General. 
For ourselves we are willing to admit that his fees are, at 
any rate in Mr. Finlay’s phrase, “ ingeniously won” and 
may be regarded as the legitimate profits of professional skill 
combined with party loyalty. But it is within the bounds 
of possibility that an official valuer might decide that fees 
running into five figures for a year’s work are more than Sir 
John Simon's speeches are worth, and that he must share 
his profits with the Government. We wonder whether 
party loyalty would survive a proposal to put a new tax of 
4s. in the pound on lawyers’ fees in addition to the existing 
income tax. Yet this is exactly what has been done in 
the case of builders. That such a terrific burden on the 
building industry will have a disastrous effect on the 
housing problem is so obvious that we need not press 
the point. Business men will not put money into an 
industry that alone among the industries of the country 
is required to share profits with the Government, while 
bearing the whole of its losses. If Mr. Lloyd George 
had any regard for his many statements in the House of 
Commons, explicitly confirmed by the letter quoted above, 
he would at once introduce an amending Bill. He refuses 
to take this course, because he and his officials know that 
the only chance of getting any money out of the pretended 
Jand taxes is to lay hold of builders’ profits. In order to 
disguise the complete financial failure of his land value 
duties, he endorses a legislative quibble by which the 
legitimate profits of a builder’s enterprise are attributed 
to the growth of land value, when his own valuers declare 
that the value of the land has not grown. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


( N the 15th of January the Secretary of State for War 

gave an interesting and important answer to a 
question in regard to the National Reserve. A scheme, 
he stated, had been approved for dividing the National 
Reserve into three classes: (1) The Veteran Section, 
as at present constituted, that is, men who are over 
fifty-five years of age. (2) Those who undertake in 
the event of imminent national danger to serve for 
home defence. (3) Those who undertake in the event 
of imminent national danger to give general service in war, 
in other words, to serve beyond the seas. Colonel Seely 
proposes to give the Associations 10s. a year for every man 
in the County Reserve who undertakes to give general 
service in war, and 5s. a year per man for those who give 
the undertaking for home defence. Colonel Seely further 
stated that out of the fund so provided the County Associa- 
tions will have to meet all requirements in connexion with 
the National Reserve, including the supply of ammunition 
for musketry practice, travelling expenses, and allowances for 
attendances at ranges, parades, drills, and other purposes. 
He adds that the necessary clothing, arms, and equipment 
for classes 2 and 3 will be supplied on mobilization. 








Though we are, of course, grateful to Colonel Seely for 
having obtained this amount of pecuniary encouragement 
for the National Reserve from the Treasury, and though we 
recognize that the grants in question are a great deal 
better than nothing, we fear that the response which is 
likely to be made, at any rate by the men of Class 3 
who are to give general service in war, will not ba 
very large. We fully agree that if such a small sum 
as 10s. was all that could be afforded to the men in this 
category, it was far better to give it to the Associations 
than to offer it to the men, for there is nothing so calculated 
to produce no results or actually to put men off as to offer 
them inadequate pay. You may do a great deal by 
appealing purely to men’s patriotism and by telling them, 
as we have always told the men of the National Reserve 
in these columns, that they will get no personal or 
pecuniary benefits whatever by joining the National 
Reserve, and that they must do so out of a sense of public 
duty and love of country alone. Such an appeal will never 
fail with Englishmen. But if once you begin to offer 
pecuniary and personal inducements, those inducements 
must be adequate. In other words, if you shift from the 
purely patriotic to the cash and business appeal, that 
appeal must not be derisory in its character. If you tell 
aman it is his duty to plunge into the river to save a 
drowning man, he may wal probably will do it, but if you 
begin to offer him pay for plunging in, he will very 
naturally begin to bargain. The National Reservist 
would say, if a personal appeal were made to him: 
“Tf Lam worth anything in cash to my country, I am 
worth more than 10s.” Clearly, then, it would have 
been absurd to have offered 10s. a year to individuals. 
To promise the Associations a sum of money based on the 
calculation of 10s. per man who takes on the oversea 
obligation, such sum to be spent for the general benefit of 
the force, is, as we have said, not open to this objection, 
though for other reasons we are not very optimistic as to the 
numbers which will be obtained. We trust we may prove 
wrong, but we fear that in cold blood men will not care to 
take on the overseas obligation, even though at the moment 
many of the younger men may in reality be quite ready to 
volunteer on that basis. They will in all probability 
argue: “ If once our names are put down on such a list, it 
will be difficult to withdraw from it, though circumstances 
may have made such withdrawal prudent.” A man may 
say: “If war broke out to-morrow I should be quite 
willing to go to the front, for the job I have got is not 
one which tempts me very much to stick to it. It may 
well be, however, that two years hence I may be married 
or may have got into a very good berth which I should not 
feel justified in throwing up. Therefore it will not be wise 
for me to commit myself to the oversea obligation.” To 
put it in another way. We believe that if war were declared 
to-morrow an immediate appeal to the members of the 
National Reserve to volunteer for oversea service could be 
relied upon to produce at once twenty thousand men—or, 
say, ten per cent. of the force, though in cold blood an 
appeal will not produce anything like that number. Men 
will act when the necessity arises. They do not care to 
mortgage the future. 

In regard to the obligation of Class 2—the under- 
taking to serve for home defence in the event of 
imminent national danger—this objection does not arise. 
As a matter of fact, the men who have joined the National 
Reserve already consider themselves to have undertaken 
such an obligation. They do not look into technical or 
legal points, but consider that joining the Reserve con- 
stitutes an honourable undertaking to defend their country 
in arms. One would naturally, then, suppose that 
practically the whole of the men of the Reserve under 
fifty-five will give the undertaking for home defence. The 
only danger is that confusion may arise in the minds of 
the men in regard to the two obligations. If it does they 
may refuse to take the minor lest in some way which they 
do not understand they may thereby get committed to the 
major obligation. We trust that this will not be so, but 
one must not forget that ex-Service men are not very fond 
of signing Government papers. In view of these con- 
siderations we are bound to confess that we should have 
felt much happier about the National Reserve if the 
Secretary of State for War had assumed, as we are sure 
he has a right to assume, that joining the National Reserve 
already constitutes an honourable obligation of the most 
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binding kind in the matter of home defence, and had 
offered the Associations, without further parley, 5s. per 
man per year for every man on the books of the National 
Reserve who was under fifty-five years of age. If he had 
done that we believe he might then with perfect confidence 
have relied upon the power at any given moment to obtain 
twenty thousand volunteers for oversea service on an appeal 
in the case of the outbreak of hostilities. We know of 
course that the Army Council would say that this was too 
vague. ‘To this we can only reply that such vagueness is 
the necessary accompaniment of a voluntary system. Such 
a remark, however, does not exhaust the subject. If the 
War Office were not content, as we personally should be 
content, to rely upon the patriotism of the Reserve in the 
case of the outbreak of hostilities, then in our opinion the 
only sensible thing to do is to offer the men of the Reserve 
an adequate personal payment for registration. 

We believe that if the Government were to make a firm 
offer of a payment of £6 a year to every approved man 
under forty-five who would have his name put down 
for genera] service in the case of the outbreak of war, 
they could skim some twenty thousand excellent men from 
the National Reserve. This suggestion, we may say, is one 
which may claim to have behind it in principle the authority 
of an ex-Secretary of State for War, for we understand that 
at the last meeting of the Surrey Territorial Association 
Lord Midleton proposed a resolution, which was passed by 
the Association, urging the Government to adopt some 
such course, though no specific sum was suggested. 
We alone are responsible for the proposal of 30s. a 
quarter. The adidas was to the following effect: 
“This Association, bearing in mind that the Special 
Reserve requires over 30,000 men and the Territorial 
Force requires over 50,000 men to complete the 
establishment, regrets that the War Office has not seen its 
way to offer terms to National Reservists undertaking 
service abroad or at home which bear some proportion 
to the liability which they are asked to undertake.” 
We may point out that the Government could hardly say 
that a sum of this kind would be impossible, since they are 
at this very moment committed to spending a great deal 
more to get an inferior article for the purposes of oversea 
service. The Special Reserve is some 30,000 men 
short of its establishment. A man in the Special Reserve 
costs the Government about £23 a year. This means that 
the War Office are trying their best, but without effect, to 
spend some £700,000 more a year in getting men to join the 
Special Reserve. Parliament has, indeed, sanctioned the 
expenditure for that purpose. If £120,000 a year were 
taken from the £700,000 which is going a-begging 
because it cannot get itself spent on the Special Reserve, 
and spent in retaining fees of £6 a year per man for 
approved men in the National Reserve, the War Office 
would, we believe, get twenty thousand men earmarked for 
oversea service. 

Putting aside, however, this method of skimming the 
National Reserve for oversea work, we have another 
comment to make upon Colonel Seely’s statement. He 
tells us that the necessary clothing, arms, and equipment 
for the men who undertake either the first or second 
obligation will be supplied on mobilization. This means, 
of course, that the Government will have manufactured 
and put in store a uniform, equipment, and rifle for every 
man in the National Reserve who accepts either of the 
obligations, but that such uniform, equipment, and arms 
will not be issued to the men. Now we venture to suggest 
to the Secretary of State for War that it would be far 
better that these uniforms, equipment, and arms, instead 
of being stored by the Government, should be handed over 
to the Territorial Associations and that they should be 
empowered under proper conditions to issue the uniforms 
to the men. Nothing would, in our opinion, more surely 
bring men into the National Reserve, nothing would more 
surely keep them there when they were in, and lastly 
nothing would act as a more effectual obligation for 
home defence, than the issue of the uniform. We are 
certain that the man who accepted a uniform would 
consider himself more bound to come up for home 
defence than if he had signed a wilderness of legal 
undertakings. The uniform would hold him as nothing 
else would. Of men disgracing the uniform we have 
not the slightest fear. If any man did so he could 
and would be at once ejected from the Reserve, 








with a corresponding advantage to that body. Mean. 
time the Government would not have the expense of 
storing the uniforms. As to the arms, if a small grant of, 
say, 6d. per rifle per annum, were made to the Associa- 
tions, they could, we believe, make all the necessary 
arrangements for local storage for them and the equipment, 
and thus again save storage charges. The advantage of such 
localization in the case of war can hardly be exaggerated. 
The subject, however, is one too large to be dealt with in 
detail at the end of a leading article. We only desire to 
impress, if we can, upon the military authorities what 
a tremendous lever for increasing and maintaining the 
National Reserve they have in the uniform. 

Before we leave the subject of the National Reserve wa 
should like to call attention to an excellent little pamphlet 
(price 1s.) published this week by Messrs. Gale and 
Polden (2 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C.), entitled 
“The National Reserve : Hints on Organizing a Battalion.” 
The little book in question is by Mr. A. D. Chapman, 
Lieutenant of the 1st Battalion Surrey (Croydon) National 
Reserve. In it Mr. Chapman tells how the Croydon 
Battalion has been organized, and special reference is made 
to his own company, “B” Company, in which he is 
Acting Captain. We feel sure that all friends and sup- 
porters of the National Reserve will be interested in this 
little book. 








A MODERN MARTYR. 

HE public have been learning, piecemeal and slowly, 
the story of the splendid devotion of Dr. George 
Turner, who received a knighthood in the last list of honours, 
According to a narrative in the Times of Sir George Turner’s 
work for the lepers of South Africa, the honour was the result 
of the King’s own suggestion. The self-sacrifice of Sir 
George Turner was enough to dignify any historical act of 
knightliness that one might care to pick out for comparison. 
We may all jastly feel that we are to be blamed for 
not having paid long before this, by public attention to 
Sir George Turner’s labours, a tribute of respect to his 
heroism; but that reflection brings simultaneously the 
consoling thought that there must be a good deal of heroism 
if heroism can escape general notice for several years. The 
supply of martyrs is not likely to run short. When there is 
a call for them they are to be found. The self-sacrifice of 
Sir George Turner, who is now himself a leper, might be 
matched in some sense several times over, no doubt: there are 
men and women who have given up their lives to permanent 
association with lepers in the leper colonies of India and else- 
where; but the peculiar virtue of Sir George Turner’s case is 
that while he was spending bis energy in other exacting causes 
he spontaneously gave up his leisure to visiting the lepers and 
to scientifically studying the origin and treatment of one of the 

most ghastly and forbidding diseases known to man. 

There is no disease which has laid so strong a hold on the 
imagination of Englishmen as leprosy. This is a strange 
fact, since Englishmen as a nation are for all ordinary 
purposes no longer subject to the disease. Cholera and plague 
are words of dread, and it is less unlikely that parts of Great 
Britain might be ravaged by either of them than by leprosy. 
Yet the not unfamiliar accounts of both cholera and plague 
in distant lands in our own time, and all the art of Defoe in 
describing the plague of London, have not sufficed to horrify 
the fancy of a modern English child like stories of leprosy. 
The symbolic contagion of leprosy seems to cling toit. In 
Eastern lands the thought of moral turpitude, of sin and 
divine punishment, is never far removed from the disease. 
Social privilege and spiritual grace are yielded up by the non- 
Christian leper without a thought of being aggrieved. He 
patiently acknowledges himself the fit subject of a penalty he 
can neither explain nor avert. He does not dispute that he 
must live in isolation, a castaway. As often as not he changes 
his name, lest disgrace should fall upon the name he had 
borne in fair repute before his exposure by the hand of Fate. 

What martyr of modern times is better known to English- 
men than Father Damien, who consecrated himself to the 
service of the Hawaiian lepers at Molokai and died of their 
disease? But the chief reason why leprosy remains a vivid 
reality to Englishmen lies in the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament. Who that has ever read it can banish from 
his mind the grand terribleness of the story of Naaman? 
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Aeschylus does not exceed the tragic sublimity of the chapter 
which begins: “ Now Naaman, captain of the host of the king of 
Syria, was a great man with his master, and honourable, because 
by him the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria : he was also 
a mighty man in valour, but he was a leper.” ‘I'he words which 
describe the judgment on’ Gehazi for his cunning and dis- 
honesty, “ And he went out from his presence a leper as white 
as snow,” are as well known as any in the Bible. The white 
leprosy of the Bible (a skin disease), we hasten to admit, was 
not leprosy proper, but by the general reader it has always 
been taken to be the same disease, and both diseases afflicted 
tne world simultaneously. 

Sir George Turner, in devoting himself to the study of 
leprosy, chose one of the most baffling diseases in the history 
of pathology. Following up the work of Koch, he had already 
discovered a serum and virus with which he twice stamped 
out rinderpest in South Africa, This was a result ultimately 
due to experiments on animals. It saved millions of pounds 
to South Africa and a great deal of suffering to animals. But 
the cure was simple by comparison with the treatment of 
leprosy. Leprosy is unknown in the lower animals, and has 
never been artificially produced in them. While Dr. Turner 
was still engaged in fighting rinderpest, he laid on himself 
the voluntary obligation of helping the lepers at Pretoria. 
The Jimes says :— 

“There was then a leper asylum at Pretoria with about fifty 

Dutch and forty native patients. He gave up all his spare time 
to work among the lepers, doing all he could to alleviate their 
lot, and prosecuting a tireless research into the nature of the 
For three years he iaboured at this work without extra 
pay of any sort. He saw the lepers early in the morning, and 
again when he came home in the evening. Saturday and Sunday 
he gave to them entire. In addition to this he made as many 
post-mortem examinations as possible in his laboratory, rising at 
dawn in order to have time for the work. The asylum contains 
a large number of lepers, European as well as native, and a visitor 
who watched Dr. Turner moving amongst them in the asylum 
bears witness to the passionate devotion with which he was 
regarded by all its inmates,” 
Dr. Turner also ministered to the lepers in the Robben 
Island Asylum. When he returned to England, having 
reached the age limit in the South African Oivil Service, 
he settled down to the study of leprosy. About two years 
ago, one morning when he was shaving, he noticed a white 
mark on his hand. “It was the stamp of the disease he 
had set himself to fight.” For years the contagion had lain 
dormant. Paralysis has already deprived Sir George Turner 
of the use of his left arm. But his spirit is undaunted. 
According to a statement in the Daily News, he is determined 
to spend the rest of his life among lepers, either in the East 
or in South Africa. 

What shall one hope for him more than that which he would 
most enthusiastically desire himself—that he may achieve 
the crown of his sacrifice and discover a cure for leprosy 
and answer some of the enigmas of the disease? Why 
should the Dutch and the native races of South Africa be 
more liable to leprosy than Englishmen? It is not as though 
Englishmen had always been comparatively immune. Leprosy 
was a medieval scourge in England. Till nearly the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century leper houses were being built. 
In Norway it does not die out very quickly; in South Africa 
it has greatly increased. Throughout Asia and Africa it is an 
ever-present horror. The appeal of the leprous in India to-day 
is us poignant as in ancient India. The need for the charm is 
as bitter as in the Atharva Veda: “ Expel the leprosy ; remove 
from him the spots and ashy hue. Let thine own colour come 
to thee; drive far away the specks of white.” 
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AMONG THE URAL GOLD-DIGGERS. 


CCORDING to Bérard there are no Urals; the mountains 

are a fiction of the geographers, who wanted a long 
caterpillar to mark the Asiatic boundary on their maps. The 
academician, writing in Paris, was judging vulgarly by the 
height of the alleged mountains. The Urals are certainly not 
high, but they do exist, and have an extraordinarily distinctive 
character. They formed a dividing line before the geographers 
considered the matter at all. They stretch a thousand miles 
and more from the river Ural to the mouth of the Petchora, 
and the country on each side of them is plain. Russia is so 
flat that the peasant calls the mud banks of the Dwina moun- 
tains, so he may well say the same of the great mounds of 








earth and pyramids of rock that we know as the Urals. From 
time immemorial the peasant has spoken in hushed accents of 
the great chain of mountains that extends from the merry 
uplands of Uralsk to the forested summits of Zlato-Ust. They 
are his Himalayas. 

The Ural landscape is a novel one. The hills are miscel- 
laneous. They rise abruptly and look like isolated tents. 
They are of the sort that children draw on their slates— 
triangles. There are no giants shoulder to shoulder, no grand, 
many-pointed ranges, not even a stretch like our Malverns. 
And when you come to know the extraordinary composition of 
the rocks you may say of them all that they are so many pimples 
and boils of the world. They are, indeed, a widespread sulky 
eruption of the matter in the depths of the earth. 

By virtue of their metallic ores the Urals are the most 
remarkable mountains in the world. The hills are not earth- 
coloured here, but manifold, bright, and strange. There are 
pink mountains that blaze in the sunshine, rust-brown ridges, 
great teeth of white quartz, gold-studded. In the Urals the 
scenery of the fairy tale has become actual. You do journey 
for days through dark woods and emerge at last to see the 
moon shining on a little silver mountain. You do come to the 
lodestone mountain and lose all the brads of your boots. You 
do find forest hermits who live in caves of green marble, and 
who have collected and hidden away as evil all the lumps of 
gold that they have found in the wood. Yes, the Ural is a 
land whence all the monotony of the green earth has gone, 
where there exists in its stead every rock and metal that men 
prize as rare and beautiful. 

Consequently the Ural is a land suffering from men’s gaze, 
Too many have looked on her greedily, too few with love. 
She looks back at men hardly. Men also have made her 
ugly, rending her garment of green, tearing away her masks of 
loveliness to ravage her gold. D’Annunzio has said, “If you 
have a thing of beauty, shut it behind seven doors and hide it 
behind seven curtains,” but the truth is, the thing of beauty 
is always behind the seven doors and the seven curtains. It 
cannot exist without the doors and curtains. The materialist 
thinks that by pushing past doors and curtains he can get to 
it, but when the masks of loveliness have been thrown down 
all that is behind is a death’s head, a passion satisfied, barren 
gold. 

Gold-mining is a sort of rape, a crime by which earth 
and man are made viler. If 1 bad doubted of its influence 
on man I needed but to go tothe Ural goldfields. A more 
drunken, murderous, brother-hating population than that of 
this district I have not seen in all Russia. It was a great 
sorrow to see such a delightful peasantry all in debauch. 
And, reviewing the spoils of the earth on the one hand and the 
debasement of man on the other, there could be but one 
opinion as to the profit to humanity. As old Chaucer knew 
even in his day,— 

“ Curséd was the time I dar wel seye, 

That men first dide hir swety besynesse 

T'o grobbe up metal lurkyng in darknesse, 

And in the ryveres first gemmes soghte ; 

Alas! than sprong up al the cursednesse 

Of covetyse that first our sorwe broghte.” 
Not that “covetyse,” in any modern sense of personal 
covetousness, is a sin of the Russians, The Slavs are far too 
self-sufficient to covet the possessions of another. What gold- 
mining does induce is the gambler’s mania, the constant 
thought that one can become rich by chance, irresponsibility, 
abandonment to hope or to despair. Then when the peasant 
begins to hope too much to find gold, or to search too 
desperately, he is tempted to steal. There are always great 
chances for stealing gold. And wealth obtained easily or 
luckily is squandered readily and haphazard. The miner 
has no culture, no taste, not even a taste for property and 
squiredom, so that when at a stroke he gains a hundred or a 
thousand pounds it is rather difficult to know how to spend 
it. His ideal of happiness has been vodka, and all the bliss 
that money can obtain for him lies in that. The cinemato- 
graph teaches him that women can be bought, that they can be 
quarrelled over, and that a cruel and ugly revenge is noble and 
striking. 

Miass is a gold-mining village of twenty-five thousand 
inbabitants—it was my post village, and I had to go there for 
my letters. It has two churches, four electric theatres, fifteen 


vodka shops, a score of beer-houses, and many dens where 
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cards are played and women bought and sold to the strains of 
the gramophone. It is situated in a most lovely hollow among 
the hills, and, seen from a distance, it is one of the most 
beautiful villages of North Russia, but seen from within it is 
a veritable inferno. 

There are in the Urals several villages of the size of Miass: 
they should all be constituted towns, and a town order should 
be introduced. As it is, they are not even called villages 
officially, but factories—this whole immense abode of men and 
women is called Miass Factory or, in foreign parlance, “ Miass 
Usines,” though there is no factory there. Nearly all the 
gold-mining villages are called “factories.” 

I stayed a week at an inn in Miass, the chief inn, dirty, 
ramshackle, expensive. No street of the factory has any 
pavement, no road is made, there are no water-carts, and the 
whole village is ankle-deep in dust and offal. The wind blew 
up constantly, great storms of dust or, shall I say, pulverized 
filth. Even when doors and windows were shut a heavy layer 
of dust accumulated on everything in my room each day. 
The heat of noonday was appalling, and the flies buzzed in 
countless myriads. 

From my window I looked out on a large scaffolding of a 
new batch of shops in process of being built. Here all day 
long twenty women walked up and down the building with 
hods full of bricks, an abominable work for women and girls. 
I was much surprised to see women as bricklayers and navvies, 
and I said as much to the innkeeper. He explained that both 
men and women worked at the gold-washings, and most families 
were kept ap by the woman’s earnings as much as by the 
man’s; indeed, in many cases husband and clildren were kept 
by the woman alone. He thought that whenever both man 
and wife worked for their living in the factory or at the mines 
it ended in the man being perpetually drunk and the woman 
having to do all the earning. “The contractors like it,” said 
he; “the women are just as strong, more reliable, and 
cheaper.” 

Whenever I went out from the inn the girls would call out, 
“Hallo, young man, are you married?” Sometimes I would 
stop and talk to one of them, and the others would bawl and 
giggle and push one another into me. 

The women of Russia are very sober, but I have seen many 
of these bricklayers troubled not by the length but the 
breadth of the street. I have seen them lying in the dust 
dead drunk. 

Whilst I was in the Urals the shops they were building 
here came into actual shape, with white stone facings and 
window-fronts. In a year or so they will have been raided 
several times, and the owners will feel themselves well- 
established firms. Round about them lie higgledy-piggledy 
the wooden stalls of the daily fair, and up and down the fair 
parade all day the most fearsome and bloodthirsty ruffians, 
drunken and ragged. Free fights are frequent, the man with 
acrimson gash on his face acommon sight. “ Government 
Wine Shop, No. 9,” stands near by, and outside it from dawn 
to dusk lie drunken beggars waiting for those who have 
money to purchase drink, and hoping to share a bottle or 
beg acopper. Further on is one of the cinematograph shows 
presenting “The Horrors of Life,” open from two p.m. on 
Sundays, and attracting more people than the church does, 
though the people mostly believe in God and hell. 

Strange to say, the factory has its “gardens” and parade 
ground, and there again the chief amusement is an open-air 
cinematograph theatre. The gardens are kept fresh by an 
immense artificial lake which the inhabitants made years ago 
for the purposes of gold-washing. The lake covers an area 
of about eight square miles, and the men and women of Miass 
work on its shores, digging up the gravel, sifting and washing 
it with iron sieves and buckets of water. The peasants work 
in artels, and are paid a shilling a day and a small commission 
on the gold they bring in. Formerly they found great quan- 
tities of the precious metal, but now the whole surface has 
been sifted, and until mines are bored or new areas taken 
in nothing much will be drawn from it. Even when, as 
occasionally happens, a peasant strikes gold in quantity he 
generally manages to secrete it and sell it at the price of 
six shillings the zolotnik, either to the bank or to some agent. 
The district is at present worked by small contractors, 
staratelni, who employ the labourers, pay them wages, and 
pay also the Government rent on the land and the royalty on 
minerals found. Frequently I was taken for a new Contractor 





and prospector, and men came to me to be signed on for work, 
Everyone tried to whet my appetite by tales of lucky finds 
and fortunes made, and I was shown the many grand houseg 
built by people who had in time past struck gold and made 
great piles. And as I wandered about the outskirts of the 
lake I saw all the abandoned holdings, the old follies, dug up, 
cut about, rifled, deserted. For miles around, the forest was 
wounded by great pits dug into the gravel and seven-foot. 
deep square holes which looked like unused graves. They 
defaced the countryside, for verdure will not spring from the 
Ural subsoil, but only from the rich pine-mould above it. 

What a place to live in from year-end to year-end! As I 
lay sleepless in my close room I heard the sobbing of a woman, 
the occasional smash of a window, riotous shouting and dis. 
puting, and often at two in the morning the mingled cries of 
drunken men and women singing, yelling, sobbing in Baccha- 
nalian processions. To tell all that was happening in Miass 
in the night would need a Dostoieffskian mind and pen. 

Miass, being a village, had only village police, and one went 
from day to day and week to week without seeing a policeman, 
No order was kept at all, and the very worst people in the place, 
who in an ordinary régime would be forced into the back streets 
or packed into prison well out of sight, were allowed to sprawl 
over all the most important thoroughfares and give the settle. 
ment its distinctive appearance. 

One evening as I hurried to the post I saw a girl of sixteen 
lying drunk in the street, and another woman was standing 
over her, kicking her violently in the ribs. Such a sight 
explained to me the terrible procession of dead children out 
of the town. The continual array of children’s funerals was a 
most afflicting sight. The cemetery lay three versts from the 
village, and every day one saw the negligent little procession 
of tawdry coffin and imitation flowers carried from the settle. 
ment to the grave. It was the saddest vision, child after child 
making that little journey from the place of its unnecessary 
birth to the place of unmourned death. 

Then it must not be forgotten that all about lay the most 
lovely Nature, untrodden forests, pure lakes, innumerable 
unnamed, beautiful hills, far distances, and silence full of bees 
humming and birds singing. It would seem man does not 
really care for the beauty of this world; it is something else 
that he requires, that he seeks, something that he vainly 
imagines gold will procure—happiness, extra unearthly, 
wonderful happiness. And instead he reaps misery, dirt, 
despair. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 





A ZOO WITHOUT CAGES. 


HE future historian of the London Zoological Gardens 
will without doubt regard the year 1912 as an annus 
mirabilis. No other year in the annals of the Zoological 
Society has so remarkable a record. For the first time the 
number of visitors to the Gardens exceeded a million—to be 
exact, the figures were 1,012,898. The King’s Indian Collec- 
tion, added to the African Collection of the preceding year, 
brought to the Zoo cages a large number of valuable animals. 
One of the animals already in residence, the orang-utan 
Jacob, distinguished himself and the Society’s Gardens by 
escaping and building a nest in a tree—the only orang-utan’s 
nest possessed by any Gardens in the world. Finally, in the 
month of December, just before the millionth visitor passed 
the turnstiles, the Zoological Society was enriched by twa 
gifts of exceptional generosity. One morning the secretary 
opened a letter and found £1,000 in it, sent by Sir James Caird 
to build a new insect house; and another munificent offer 
has been accepted by the Society from Mr. J. Newton Mappin, 
the head of the firm of Mappin and Webb. Mr. Mappin 
has promised to defray the cost of erecting a series of rock work 
terraces on which various animals may be placed and 
exhibited to the public without the intervention of bars. 
These are to be called the Mappin Terraces, and will go far 
towards making the London Zoological Society’s the most 
interesting and attractive of all existing collections of 
animals. 

Mr. Mappin’s offer, originally sent to the Society on 
December 14th, was made public last week, and has been 
explained by a covering letter from the secretary. The 
general idea of the terraces is that they should form a series 
of tiers in the form of a quadrant. The highest tier, at the 
back, is to be a creseent of rockwork rising into four peaks. 
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Here there will be goats, sheep, and chamois—goats and 
chamois, perbaps, which will jump from rock to rock as easily 
and as naturally as if they were at home in the Alps or the 
Himalayas. Running along under this rockwork there will 
be a terrace for visitors, who will look up at the peaks on one 
side and on the other will look down on another tier of rock- 
work planned in enclosures for bears. Each enclosure will 
have a pond and caves, and perhaps with these new 
enclosures it may at last be found possible to take the 
rest of the bears away from the dingy dens they occupy 
at present under the old terrace, and give to all of them 
what already has been given to the Polar bears and the 
young brown and Malay bears, room to move about and 
water to bathe in. The Manchurian bear in particular, who 
gets his name of piscator from his fondness for salmon, 
will surely find life better worth living with a pond; could 
he not perhaps be given some fish to catch? Underneath the 
tier of bear enclosures will run another terrace, and this will 
be separated from the rockwork above it not by bars but by 
a deep ditch, so that for the first time visitors to the Gardens 
will find themselves separated by merely a few feet of empty 
air from sloth bears and grizzlies. The comments of a Bank 
Holiday crowd should be worth listening to. Below this 
second terrace will be paddocks for deer, a large lawn, and a 
pond, and the whole series of terraces and rockwork will be 
visible from a tea pavilion which is to be erected at the apex 
of the quadrant. Everything will be designed so as to place 
the animals in surroundings as nearly as possible resembling 
their native baunts, and in this respect the terraces will be the 
greatest addition to the Gardens since the foundation of the 
Society. But the terraces will not be merely ornamental. The 
structure is to be of steel and concrete, and its hollow interior 
will provide space for a number of the service departments at 
present scattered through the Gardens. The thought has in it a 
thrill of romance. Above the heads of men sorting packages 
or doing accounts will prowl the leopard and the lion. Below 
the paws of the grizzly, and within hearing of his growls, a 
girl will be engaged in gumming paper bags for nuts and 
crusts. There has been nothing like it—if we except Herman 
Melville’s description of how the whaler of Nantucket sleeps 
on the bosom of the ocean, “ while under his very pillow rush 
herds of walruses and whales.” 

It 1s, of course, merely considerations of cost and space 
which prevent the Zoological Society from developing the 
Gardens to a much larger extent on modern scientific lines. 
The Society, or rather its secretary, knows well enough what 
could be done if there were money to doit. There are many 
houses and enclosures, some of them comparatively new, which 
could be improved out of existence to show the animals which 
they contain as they should be shown. The lion house, for 
instance, is built on wrong principles altogether. It was 
designed with the idea that lions and tigers need a heated 
atmosphere to keep them healthy, which has been proved not 
to be the case. The large covered space in front of the cages 
is only useful as a shelter for visitors in the rain; the walls of 
the building prevent any really large number of people from 
seeing the animals fed; and the outdoor cages, which at the 
time when they were built were regarded as an almost daring 
innovation, are placed on the wrong side of the building. The 
lion house might well be pulled down, and instead of it there 
could be rockwork designed on the same plan as the bears’ 
enclosures in the Mappin Terraces, The lions would be 
separated from visitors merely by an unjumpable ditch ; there 
would be no need for bars, and the creatures could be watched 
walking over rock and sand or sleeping in the sun or the shade 
of a cave—a section of Nubia or Uganda dumped into London 
mid-winter. The large animals that are at present housed in 
the Northern Gardens, again, could be shown to far greater 
advantage than they can be seen at present, if once the Society 
were free to consider schemes on a more generous scale than 
mere stalls and yards with railings. The elephants could be 
given a deeper and wider pool of water; the hippopotamuses 
need not walk on brick and concrete round the edge of a square 
swimming-bath; the zebras could be given room for a canter, 
and the giraffes could be watched from a distance among the 
trees. Here, of course, besides questions of money, you would 
come to the need for a very much larger space than is occupied 
by the Zoological Gardens at present. Open spaces in London 
are so few, comparatively speaking, and so valuable that there 
would doubtless be difficulties in setting aside any further 





portions of Regent's Park for purposes of exhibiting animala, 
if the public rights were thereby curtailed; but there exists 
already a precedent by which a grant of space was given to 
the Society in consideration of an undertaking that certain 
parts of the Gardens should be visible to persons using 
the Park, without paying for entrance to the Gardens. 
Possibly there might be further extensions of the same 
kind; but in any case the gift of the Mappin Terraces 
would seem to open up the possibilities of utilizing a 
larger space of the central portion of the Gardens than is 
available at present. The old terrace over the bears’ and 
hyenas’ cages which continues the broad gravel walk running 
from the main entrance, and which at one time was flanked by 
the bear pit and the absurd little den in which the polar bears 
splashed in their saucerful of water, has really become a 
wholly obsolete and almost useless piece of masonry. It pro- 
vides an airy promenade with a good general view of parts of 
the Gardens, but it is a quite unnecessary piece of architecture 
belonging to the days when animals were supposed to be best 
inspected in holes and dens rather than in the open air. It 
has also the demerit of running straight into an open piece of 
ground, so that by dividing it in the middle it diminishes the 
possibilities of both halves. If it were pulled down, the space 
which would become available would be far greater than the 
mere ground on which it stands at present. Here, again, the 
modern innovator is faced by the “eternal want of pence,” 
for it would cost not a little to pull the old terrace 
down. But that it will come down eventually seems 
inevitable, with so little space at the Society's disposal, 
and so many improvements waiting merely for time and 
opportunity. There should be room somewhere for kangaroos 
to take something more than a few leisurely hops about a plot 
of grass; there ought to be a better crocodile and alligator 
pond than the ridiculous little tank in the reptile-house; the 
elephant seal is becoming sufficiently elephantine to need a 
bath larger than a soup-plate; the smaller cats, though better 
off than they were, are still merely in cages; the flying 
squirrels might be given room to fly; and the diving birds’ 
house is at present the only approach to an aquarium which 
the Zoo possesses. All these alterations and improvements 
would need money for upkeep besides capital expenditure, 
and up to the present the Society has been hindered by 
having to take the money needed for building and improve- 
ments out of income. Gifts like Sir James Caird’s and Mr. 
Mappin’s render this expenditure of income less necessary, 
and bring nearer the ideal which the zoologist sees before 
him in dreams, unhampered by questions of capital, a Zoo 
without cages. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 











HONORARY DEGREES AT THE UNIVERSITY 

OF BRISTOL, 
[To tue Eprror or tar “ Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—Public attention having been called to the honorary 
degrees conferred by the University of Bristol on the occasion 
of the inauguration of Viscount Haldane as Chancellor of 
the University, will you allow me, as a member of the Council 
of the University and the recipient of an honorary degree on 
the occasion named, to say a few words on the subject? I 
may add that for eighteen years I was actively concerned in the 
granting of honorary degrees by the University of Cambridge, 
as a member of the Council of the Senate, and I am thus not 
entirely without practical acquaintance with the matter on 
which I write. 

There is, however, at most very slight analogy between the 
case of Bristol and the case of Cambridge. The University 
of Bristol is quite new. It is a civic University. It has been 
founded by the gifts and the efforts of Bristol men now living 
or very lately dead. It has intimate connexions with various 
local bodies. It has to grasp in its sympathies the whole area 
of a large city from the point of view of educational develop- 
ment. It has to make itself felt in the inner circles of great 
industrial concerns. It has to have its eye and its hand upon 
all the rungs of the ladder up which the possessors of real 
brain-power are brought, by successive selections, from the 
teeming elementary schools, from the schools of higher grade, 
from the Grammar schools, all on the actual spot, all within 
touch, to the lecture-rooms of the University, where the men 
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who are to take their part in the maintenance of the Empire 
are to be made. The slightness of analogy between Bristol 
and Cambridge needs not to be further illustrated. 

When the inauguration of the present Lord Chancellor as 
Chancellor of the University was being arranged, a joint 
committee of the Senate and the Council of the University 
was appointed to recommend names of recipients of honorary 
degrees. On such occasions it is not an unknown thing to 
have a large number of persons thus honoured. At Lord 
Curzon’s inauguration at Oxford there were, I believe, 
sixty-one honorary degrees. In the case of Bristol, it was 
not only the inauguration of a Chancellor; it was practically 
the public inauguration of a civic University in the city of its 
birth. The number of honorary degrees conferred upon men 
at Bristol, on this unique occasion of two-fold importance, 
exceeded the number at Oxford by two, as I am informed. 

I was myself a member of the joint committee of selection, 
but I was absent from Bristol at the time of the first meeting, 
when nearly all of the names were selected. When I learned 
at the second meeting what had been done, the number of 
names naturally seemed to me very large. But when I came 
to consider the many and varied interests which a civic Univer- 
sity in a composite city like Bristol is bound to have in mind, 
I came to the conclusion that the number of names, though 
very large, was not over-large for the conditions, This was so 
clear to me that I took an active part in adding a representa- 
tive of an order different from those represented in the first 
list. It seemed to me that, considering the surrounding 
conditions, we ought to honour as a class those headmasters of 
our great elementary schools in Bristol, to whom we look for 
the selection of the boys and the girls who are worthy by their 
intelligence and application to be placed on the first step up 
the ladder whose upper end is our own lecture-room. Two 
men of that type were recommended for the suitable degree of 
Master of Arts. The completed list was eventually submitted 
to the Council, and was adopted, as I am informed, without 
exception taken. 

Of the sixty-three names of men there are twenty-five which 
do not need local knowledge to appreciate the meaning of 
their presence. To a twenty-sixth name, which is on the lists 
of doctors in four universities in England, I only refer for 
purposes of enumeration. Eight further names are those of 
the Chancellor, the four pro-Chancellors (the Bishop of 
Hereford, the Right Hon. Lewis Fiy, the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse, and Mr. G. A. Wills), the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Pro- Vice-Chancellor, and the Registrar. It seems to me to 
be essential that these eight should hold degrees in the 
University in which they hold positions of such importance. 
There remain twenty-nine names of men and eight of 
women. 

I cannot think that it is other than right in itself, though 
a more restrained course would commend itself to many, that 
a newly founded and civic University should, in its conferring 
of honorary degrees on an occasion which can never recur, 
the treatment of which creates no precedent for future 
action, recognize various classes of persons with local claims 
upon attention. Among such classes I may mention :— 

(1) Those who made the reputation of the University 
College of Bristol such that it was found worthy to become 
a University. (2) Those who by the creation and maintenance 
and development of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College had prepared a fitting consort for the University 
College in the foundation of a University. (3) Those who 
by their labours in the past raised the Medical School of 
Bristol to its present state of efficiency. (4) Those public 
men, actively interested in education, who procured from the 
City Council a large annual contribution to the maintenance of 
the University, considerable parts of which will be employed 
in helping deserving boys and girls up the education ladder. 
(5) Those public men who have guided the education authority 
of the city. (6) The headmasters and head-mistresses of the 
many important educational institutions for boys and girls 
in which Bristol is so rich. (7) The two great Nonconformist 
Colleges in Bristol for training students for the ministry in 
connexion with the University. (8) The men and women who 
take an active part in the work of the education authorities 
of the counties of Gloucester and Somerset. (9) The two 
great hospitals on whose co-operation the Medical School so 
largely depends. 

I may add that in Bristol, the city of churches and chapels, 








the city of philanthropy, there are ministers of religion and 
masters of philanthropy, without the presence of whose 
names on the list of honours Bristol would feel the list to 
be inadequate. 

It should be added, though like much that has been said 
above, it does not need to be said to those who think the 
matter out, that a University which has not previously con- 
ferred honorary degrees (except in three excellent local cases) 
has calls upon its attention from which Oxford and Cambridge 
are by their own action cut off. Those Universities have in the 
course of the last twenty years honoured a very large number 
of important men now living, and those men are out of their 
field of choice. Bristol had ro such saving restriction; and it 
had to consider women as well as men. 

It has been said that to confer honorary degrees upon some 
few men of non-academic type is to lower the reputation of 
the degrees obtained by examination and merit by the 
members of the University. From that proposition I dissent, 
except so far as this, that it has its warnings against excess. 

The simple fact is that to draw up a list of names for 
honorary degrees is a very thankless task. Such lists are 
almost always severely criticised; partly because of the names 
that are there, mainly because of the names that are not 
there. 

In conclusion I should like to say a word on another point, 
namely, certain remarks on the conduct of the business of the 
University which have appeared in one place or another. I 
have referred to my experience on the Council of the Senate 
of Cambridge. I may add that for twenty years it was my 
business to attend, and to report for the official record, the 
very numerous meetings of members of the Senate for the 
discussion of proposed enactments, under the presidency of 
successive Vice-Chancellors. That constitutes a probably 
unique experience of academic ways, of the academic spirit. 
I have attended as many meetings—sadly few—of the Council 
of the University of Bristol as the primary calls upon my time 
have allowed. The proceedings are conducted by the Chairman 
of the Council, the Right Hon. Lewis Fry, with the urbanity, 
honesty, and business power trained by long experience in and 
out of Parliament, which we in Bristol regard as among our 
assets. An academic spirit pervades the proceedings. Anyone 
who wishes to be heard is not only heard but listened to. I 
should characterize some of the remarks I have seen under 
this head as ludicrous. 

But, after all, complaints on the conduct of the business of 
the University go deeper than the somewhat belated criticisms 
of the presence or the absence of names and persons last July. 
They are—however ill-conceived—worthy of graver attention. 
They were almost certain to occur, and I am prepared to 
welcome them, if only they come accompanied by the names 
of people we know. The machinery created by the Charter— 
namely, the Court, the Council, the Senate—is unwieldy in its 
magnitude and complicated in its character. The University 
will take long to work out into smoothness of action the whole 
of the mutual relations, say, of the Senate and the Council. 
The guiding principles should be the good-tempered recognition 
of real difficulties, and the good-tempered determination to 
settle them reasonably as they emerge. If and so far as there 
are now real difficulties, the one course which is most certain 
to postpone—or even prevent—reasonable settlement is the 
course of throwing mud before the public—with masks on.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. F. Briston. 

The Palace, Bristol. 


[The Bishop of Bristol, in our opinion, makes a thoroughly 
sound defence of the action of the Bristol University in the 
matter of the Honorary Degrees. Itis of the utmost importance 
to associate the University with the life of the ancient city in 
which it is established, and the inauguration of its first 
Chancellor offered an opportunity for such association which 
it would have been a capital error to have missed. We are 
not prepared to say that the list was above criticism or that 
it should not have received comment, but we hold that it is 
better in such a case that the list should err on the side 
of generosity than on that of a frigid reticence which 
would almost certainly have been regarded as due to academic 
pride and pedantry. Bristol people should be made to feel 
that they have a real share in their University, and not that 
it is something outside and apart from them, or, worse, some- 
thing which regards them as Philistines and barbarians. May 
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we be allowed to say with heartfelt sincerity to the Bishop, 
to Mr. Lewis Fry, and to their colleagues, Floreat vestra 
Universitas !—Ep. Spectator. ] 





COMPULSORY USE OF THE “ATHANASIAN 
CREED.” 
(To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecratror.”] 
Sir,—We are instructed by the Council of the Churchmen’s 
Union to express to the Dean and Chapter of Hereford its 
sympathy with their recent protest against the use of the 
Quicunque Vult in public worship—a prviest which, as we 
believe, voices the real feeling of many clergy and of the 
majority of laymen in the Church of England. Bishops are 
unwilling to enforce the use of this “Creed,” even if they 
could; and in many churches—more, probably, than is 
generally supposed—the rubric enjoining it is already a dead 
letter. In order that we may form some idea of the extent 
of this practical sympathy with the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford, we venture to appeal to your readers, clerical or lay, 
to inform us of any such cases within their personal knowledge. 
The information will be regarded as confidential, and no names 
of parishes or of clergy will be published by the Churchmen’s 
Union.—We are, Sir, &c., T. L. Papri.ton, 
Hon. Canon of St. Albans (Chairman). 
W. MAaAnnine, 
The Rectory, Chipping Barnet, Herts (Secretary). 





“UNITED ITALY.” 
[To tne Eprror oy tue “Srecrartor,.”’) 

Sir,—For years I have been an assiduous reader of your 
valuable weekly, especially enjoying the articles on Italy, 
which show in the writers a real knowledge of and sympathy 
with my country. As an Italian I highly appreciate them and 
always maintain that they are more interesting and often 
more instructive than if written by one of us, as no native 
can see at home what a foreigner can. Strange as it may 
seem, my being in London in connexion with the Peace Con- 
ference has prevented me from seeing the Spectator regularly, 
so that only to-day I happened to read in your issue of 
January llth a criticism of “ United Italy,” by F. M. 
Underwood, which has had among Italians one of the greatest 
successes recorded of any English book on the new kingdom. 

The reviewer in the Spectator shows, as do all your writers 
on Italian subjects, an intimate understanding of Italian men 
and things, but while he also values this new contribution to 
an exact knowledge of modern Italy, he gives the impression 
of finding fault with certain points in view in the book, which 
in reality are entirely in accordance with his own opinions. 
I would not trouble to write to you and give you the trouble 
of reading this if I did not consider “ United Italy,” as I have 
said, the best work which has appeared in English on the 
subject since the unification of my country, and if I did not 
know what weight the opinions expressed in your paper carry, 
not only here, but (which is more important to me) with my 
fellow-citizens. I think, therefore, that it should be well 
understood that the just remarks which your reviewer made, 
showing how well he knows the events to which he alludes 
and the men who played a leading part in them, are not in 
contradiction but in true agreement with what is to be found 
in “ United Italy.” 

For instance, the reviewer writes that the author gives “an 
erroneous impression about King Humbert,” as he was 
“neither a great soldier nor a great statesman,” but on 
p. 231 of “United Italy” it is said, “ Unlike his father he 
{King Humbert] was not a great statesman, or quick to judge 
the character and value of those around him; he was not even 
a man of any exceptional ability,” and on p. 100, “Crispi 
played upon the weakness of King Humbert,” so that, as you 
see, author and reviewer are of the same opinion. The critic 
adds, “To Crispi Mr. Underwood does but scant justice,” and 
yet on p. 50 it is written, “ Francesco Crispi, who is perhaps 
the most notable figure in Italian politics at the end of the 
nineteenth century ”; on p. 79, “ Crispi’s statesmanlike mind” ; 
on p. 94, “Of Francesco Crispi it may be said that the more 
time places his figure and his deeds in the distance, the 
greater and the more imposing he appears”; and on p. 101, 
“Crispi, ... aman... who, with all his faults, was certainly 
the most imposing Italian statesman of his time.” Here, 
again, there is no divergence of view. 

Furthermore, in the Spectator we find “It was unquestion- 





ably political antagonism which made Cavallotti lead the 
Crispi opposition,” and on page 151 of “ United Italy ” there 
is “Some people consider that Cavallotti was carried to excess 
by political passion.” Finally, not to multiply quotations, as 
it is evident that the author’s ideal was that of placing the 
facts before the British public, leaving them to draw their 
own deductions, it is hardly fair to blame him for not giving 
comments “to illuminate and guide the reader.” Of course, 
the reviewer is quite right when he says that facts, although 
necessary, are meaningless and easily misunderstood, but the 
ability of the author consists just in having apparently given 
nothing except facts, while in reulity they are presented in 
such a form as to constitute a whole which induces the reader 
to draw the conclusion the author desires.—I am, Sir, &c., 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Savoy Hotel, London. Jan. 20th. 





THE PANAMA TREATY. 

[To tue Epiror or tke “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—You may be glad to find space for the subjoined poem, 
which appeared in the New York Times and was reprinted in 
Unity (Chicago) on December 12th, 1912.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Chicago. —_—_— ¢. 
DIRGE 
On Hearing of the Violation of the Panama Treaty. 

Now toll the bell, 

The slow and fatal bell, 

Let hill and valley hear the lingering knell, 

As for every son of Fame 

At whose death the land stood still, 

As tho’ there were no greater ill, 

Gathered all the tears for such 

Into one fount of sorrow, not too much 

It were for this one, murdered in immortal shame! 

The trembling struggle now is o'er, 

Ended the hope and dread; 

The greatest of our greatest is no more: 

Honour is dead! 

Now drape with black, 

Darken the day 

With solemn and insistent black, 

Till Night herself the speech of grief shall seem to lack. 

Since Honour was the pillar of the State, 

Let every public shaft the general mourning mate. 

Drape the white beacon of the Capitol 

That thrilled us from afar— 

Our faith, our aegis, and our star; 

Let black encompass it from hall to hall, 

Nor spare the storied wall 

Whence Webster’s voice to duty made its mighty call. 

Drape the White Mansion where, another desperate day, 

Our stainless Lincoln lay. 

(It looked so white but yesterday !) 

Nor spare the tower whose crest, when day is done, 

Above the glooming night 

Holds glowing in the light 

The thought of Washington. 

Thank God these died before 

Men to each other said : 

“The greatest of our greatest is no more: 

Honour is dead.” 


Ay, speak the unwelcome word, 
Droop the shamed head, but speak! 
When Sages’ sight is blurred 
The silent are the weak. 
What tho’ the dagger plead no dire intent, 
Loud is the land's lament: 
Our best is slain, slain, slain! 
Not by a hand insane, 
As thrice the deed was done; 
Not by a foreign foe 
The hideous and surpassing blow; 
But by sworn guardians of the people's trust— 
All parties for the moment merged in ono, — 
Since ’twas too great a crime for faction’s single thrust. 
Cwsar at Pompey’s feet deserved his fate 
But not our candid State, 
That had begun to teach the world a new way to be great, 
O ye that blindly struck and ye that led, 
Hark to the land’s lament from shore to shore: 
“The greatest of our greatest is no more : 
Honour is dead.” 
Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 





THE LAND TAX INIQUITY. 

(To rae Eprror or tux “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent last week did well in drawing 
attention to the want of experience in those gentlemen 
appointed to carry out the valuations. It is all very well to 
say that they are mostly qualified by being members of some 
institution, but that does not imply that they bave the 
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necessary experience. Who would give an important brief to 
a gentleman just called to the Bar? I think I am right in 
stating that a gas inspector of a small town in Kent had an 
appointment under the Act and that the district in which he 
was to act was in Buckinghamshire. What can be thought of 
the site value of labourers’ cottages put at over £100 per acre, 
and these are about three miles from the station; but the same 
valuer places the site value of a house worth about £90 per 
annum at £50 per acre, and this house is about half a mile 
from the same station. Can it be that the idea is to show 
how dear the land is for cottages, notwithstanding the fact 
that this same valuer places the adjoining land at less than 
half this sum. One valuer who placed a site value at £42,000, 
jumped up at once to £60,000, and then agreed to settle at 
even a higher figure. These are not isolated cases, but are, I 
fear, as much the rule as the exception.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SURVEYOR. 





DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 
[To rue Eprrorm or tae “Srectrator.”)} 
Srr,—As a medical man practising in the division of the 
British Medical Association that Wembley is included in, I 
should like to traverse a statement of your correspondent 
from that part, in which he says that there are fifteen thousand 
doctors on the panels, each of whom, once there, “naturally 
wants as many of the patients as possible.” Far from that 
being the feeling of the many doctors I have discussed the 
question with, the unanimous opinion has been not to encourage 
the insured to come on their lists, but to hand to each a form 
to send to the Insurance Committee their undoubted right to 
make their own arrangements for medical benefits. We 
medical men of the Harrow Division only went on the panel 
at the last moment, after being informed by the Chairman of 
the Insurance Committee that he had twenty-three doctors 
that he would dump down into Wembley, Harrow, and Pinner. 
As there are several young men lately started in the neigh- 
bourhood, it meant absolute ruin to them if the bulk of 
the doctors did not go on the panel. As an Irishman I 
have had many a hot argument in Ireland over the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England, and I have always held that 
whatever his faults the Englishman at heart was a just man. 
I feel I can no longer hold to that opinion, as I see the old 
faults of a section of my fellow-countrymen, “ bullying and 
intimidation,” being introduced by this so-called benefactor of 
the Liberal Parliament. When it comes to dealing with 
medical men the cry is, “Go on the panel or be ruined ”—the 
answer of some of his satellites to three medical men. Ninety- 
five per cent. of the medical men on the panel are dissatisfied 
with the conditions, and their earnest endeavours will be to 
have their names removed as soon as possible from a panel that 
they feel is only there under a sense of shame and degradation 
to their noble profession.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Iniso M.D. 





ENSLAVEMENT OF THE DOCTORS. 
(To rue Epitor ov tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,— Whether we doctors have been wise in our struggle or 
not, what we feel very bitterly is that our liberty and freedom 
as English citizens have been taken away. We have been 
forcibly compelled to throw up our businesses and to labour 
as State servants on the scheme which a powerful political 
party has brought forward. It is not a question of compulsory 
taxation, but of labour more or less lifelong under compulsory 
conditions. I have nothing to say against the main features 
of the Act if it is worked by free men. I can even feel regret 
and sympathy for Mr. Lloyd George himself in the wretched 
position where his foolish advisers have placed him and our- 
selves; but to repeat some questions I have asked elsewhere, 
“What have we done to offend the Liberal Party that we 
should be singled ont for unjust treatment and practical 
slavery ?” for that is what we believe it is, rightly or wrongly. 
We have given no cause to the party to dismember and 
cripple us. We are not the House of Lords, the Welsh 
Church, the Licensed Trade, or the Landed Interest, which 
many Liberals honestly believe there is just reason for 
destroying. Many of us are staunch Liberals in politics, 
though with few exceptions these men are equally strong in 
resenting the oppression of their brethren, and the majority 
of us are poor men with little beyond our skill and the 
practices we have got together in years of toil. We are now 








ordered to surrender these our possessions and take servicg 
under what we hold are cruel and deceptive terms. What 
will be the next trade or profession to be singled out for con. 
fiscation? To-morrow the carpenters, the dock labourers, or 
the architects may be exploited and enslaved to make a party 
triumph, if only they have few votes. Is the ruin or ill-treat- 
ment of some body of men a necessary accompaniment of every 
Liberal scheme of reform? That is a very serious question 
which all thoughtful men, especially if they have Liberal 
leanings, must consider. 

Besides this compulsion there is the most glorious uncer. 
tainty as to the conditions of service. The rules of the 
Commissioners and Insurance Committees can be varied at 
pleasure after three months to our disadvantage. Is it 
businesslike to trust our livelihood to the mere goodwill of 
other people? Not only is nothing guaranteed to us on most 
points, but we are prevented from equitable bargaining, 
The one certainty is that an all-powerful trust or combine 
of all the Approved Societies in a district has been created 
and is called the Insurance Committee. This can screw 
almost any terms it likes out of the helpless doctors, who have 
no check upon it except a general strike or a complaint to the 
Commissioners, whatever that may be worth. Here, again, is 
it business if I have to sell my services and give up my 
ordinary practice that a combine of buyers should fix the 
terms? The whole thing would be a joke if it was not so 
serious, and yet they wonder that we do not give a willing 
service.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Parker. 





A PLEA FOR PUBLICITY. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srrcrator.” | 
Srr,—The Home Secretary has stated in the House of 
Commons that the report by a Departmental Committee of the 
Home Office on the use of lead compounds is not likely to ba 
presented for three or four months. That committee has been 
in existence for nearly two years, so that when the report is 
published nearly thirty months will have passed since the 
inquiry began. It is a private inquiry, and the public has no 
means of knowing what goes on behind the closed doors 
unless a member of the committee discloses information. 
Not long ago Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, who is a 
member of the committee, stated in a speech at Lancaster 
that the committee is going to report in favour of the 
total prohibition of lead in paint, and that “this would be 
carried through before long.” More than a year previously 
—in June, 1911—it was stated that the committee would 
probably recommend the prohibition of the use of white 
lead and red lead in paints, or the adoption of stringent 
regulations. We have therefore the astonishing spectacle 
of a secret committee continuing to sit for a year and a 
half after an intimation has been made that the committee's 
mind is made up. If the committee’s decision has been 
made, then the investigation ought to close; if no result has 
been attained, then surely some explanation is due to the 
public of the utterance of Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Woon. 
52 Lebanon Park, Twickenham. 





BRITISH SUBJECTS AND SLAVE LABOUR: 
A WARNING. 

[To rue Eprror or tur “Srrcraror.”’] 
Srr,—Persistent rumours, which I have reason to believe 
have now some basis, are being made to the effect that a 
British syndicate is about to take over certain cocoa planta- 
tions on the Portuguese island of San Thomé. The motive of 
involving British capital deceives no one, but British investors 
should not be drawn into this enterprise without due warning. 
It can be established that the major part of the labour on that 
island is slave labour, and I think I am correct in saying that 
if, with the knowledge which is now public upon this question, 
British subjects assume responsibility for plantations worked 
to any extent by slave labour, they expose themselves to grave 
penalties in the criminal courts of this country. Those who 
may have any doubts upon this point should consider carefully 
the words used by the Chairman of the Putumayo Select 
Committee, Mr. Charles H. Roberts, M.P., before he began, 
on the Sth instant, to question Mr. J. R. Gubbins, the 
ex-Chairman of the Directors of the Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Harris, 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 
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EMPIRE-BUILDING. 
[To tax Epiror or tux “ Sprectaror.”’] 

Sir,—May I add a word on Canadian affairs, supple- 

menting a letter in your issue of November 16th, in 

which your correspondent refers to the Monireal Witness, 

a well-known independent paper in Canada, as an “asset 

to the Empire.” I do not know the gentleman who has thus 

written, but I wish to endorse his opinion as to the unique 
service of the Witness in empire-building on the following 
grounds :— 

There are large vested interests in Canada depending upon 
a high tariff. It is, of course, the desire of everyone con- 
nected with those interests to believe that the welfare of the 
country is bound up in their own welfare, and most of them 
do conscientiously believe it. But in every election, when the 
tariff has been an issue, the tariff party, in order to carry the 
country, has invariably appealed to the Canadian passion of 
loyalty to England, insisting that the only honest “ Imperi- 
alists”” were those who were prepared to maintain the tariff. 
All popular fevers run their course, and the enthusiasm for 
Protection is now abating in the United States, as can be seen 
from the late Presidential election. It is more slowly, but as 
surely, abating in Canada. There is going to be a long and 
tremendous struggle between the consumer generally and the 
protected producer, between those interested in agriculture 
and other indigenous industries and those interested in 
industries which largely depend upon protective tariffs. 
This struggle will go on all over the United States and 
Canada, and although the warfare may be very bitter the 
issue is not doubtful. Now, what will be the effect upon 
Canadian patriotic sentiment of this association of the two 
ideas, Empire and Protection? All Canadian newspapers 
retained in the interests of the tariff party (the richest and 
therefore the most attractive papers) are constantly proclaim- 
ing—sometimes with an absurd solemnity, sometimes with 
sweet persuasiveness, sometimes with infectious moral indigna- 
tion—that loyalty to England and loyalty to the tariff are 
inseparable, Unquestionably this cry will produce the weary 
feeling that both must be thrown aside in the interests of 
Canada, and if this feeling is sufficiently widespread rupture 
with the Empire must result. It is in combating this associa- 
tion of ideas that the Montreal Witness has performed, and is 
performing, untold service to the Empire. As I happen to 
know, this paper has for many years faced unpopularity 
and bitter financial opposition, arguing that loyalty to the 
English Crown has nothing to do with acquiescence in a 
high tariff, and advocating the abolition of all tariffs on 
English goods, 

Much intelligent English opinion is naturally misled about 
Canadian affairs. The rich Canadian, whose hospitality is 
always enjoyed by distinguished English visitors to Canada, 
who, when he travels, is constantly in evidence in London 
clubs, in London drawing-rooms, in English country houses, 
is almost invariably a member of the class enriched by the 
high tariff. His whole interest, education, and sympathies 
are one-sided, but they seem to him to embrace the whole. 
He gives his opinion on Canadian affairs with perfect con- 
fidence, and the Englishman—as guest or host—easily accepts 
it. But, as a matter of fact, all over North America the rich 
class is not the class that is rearing the citizen of the future. 
You may trace family after family in New York and Montreal 
to find the birth rate decreases greatly in the period of its 
opulence, and that robust health and robust enthusiasm very 
rarely cohabit with surplus wealth. All over the United 
States and Canada there are large, healthy families growing 
up, frugal, hard-working, intelligent. These do not exhaust 
their energies in globe-trotting, they are not able to keep pace 
with the rich in fashionable hospitality; but they have a 
vigorous common sense, a robust power of enthusiasm, which 
will mould the national future. This class in Canada is just 
waking up, as the same class in the United States has 
awakened, to a sense of the incubus of the tariff, and the 
English “Imperial” press is, for the most part, doing the 
Empire tremendous wrong by short-sightedly seeing Canada 
only through the spectacles of the tariff party. 

May I ask, in passing, who is responsible for the fact that 
expressions of English Free Traders, whether leaders or 
people, are never adequately cabled to the Canadian press, 
whereas all corresponding expressions on the other side are 








advantageously transmitted? For this fact I think the 
English Free Trade Party must be to blame.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RespicE Finem. 
[Alas! the so-called Free Trade party here is much more 
occupied with destroying the Union, with devising means to 
oppress the people of Ulster, and with endowing ar Irish 
Parliament with the right to manipulate the Irish customs 
duties in a Protectionist sense, and to give it the power te 
impose bounties, than with spreading true Free Trade princi- 
ples. The policy of free exchange is dead in the Liberal 
Party, though we admit that its forlorn and unhappy ghost 
still, like the phantoms in Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” 
“shrieks and squeals about the streets.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
(To ruz Eprror or tas “ Srecraror,’’} 
Srr,—In your issue of January 11th you published a letter 
pointing out the necessity for highway authorities to build 
cottages for their roadmen, who now occupy cottages primarily 
intended for agricultural labourers. Being a ratepayer in 
Hertfordshire, the highways of which, as was stated, are 
almost wholly managed by the County Council, I applied to 
the County Surveyor for some particulars on the subject. 
He kindly informs me that “the number of roadmen 
permanently employed by the Council is four hundred and 
sixty. A considerable proportion of these live in urban areas.” 
Even if only one-half of this number is taken to represent 
those who live in rural districts and require cottages—the 
proportion is probably too small—and it is taken as the average 
number for each English and Welsh county, it appears to be 
obvious that the proposition contended for in the letter which 
you published on January 11th is correct.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. 8. Roscoe. 


[To tae Eprrom or tae “Srecraror,”] 
Srr,—Unfortunately, through pressure of business, I have not 
had the advantage of following the correspondence on this sub- 
ject in your columns, but as the owner of between two hundred 
and three hundred country cottages, the bulk of which yield a 
net annual return of about £1 per cottage, perhaps you willallow 
me to make two suggestions on the subject. (1) It is a rule 
of economics that if you want to have a thing produced you 
must not tax its production, therefore remit Death Duties 
on all tenements under £10 annual value and on all funds 
earmarked for cottage building. (2) The allowance of one- 
sixth for repairs, &c., is entirely inadequate for rural cottages. 
Justice demands that it should be one-third, both for rating 
and for Schedule A. Could these reforms be carried out I 
would willingly contract to devote £1,000 a year for the next 
ten years to cottage-building, and I have no doubt that many 
other owners of land would do the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scarcroft, near Leeds, C. F. Ryper. 





KRITIK DER URTHEILSKRAFT. 
{To tHe Epiron or tus “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—The interesting review, in your issue of January 11th, of 
Dr. Macmillan’s recent study of the philosophical writings of 
Immanuel Kant affords much food for thought. The tender 
mercies of the translator are traditionally cruel, but this is 
especially true of philosophic writings in the German tongue. 
Take the present instance. Dr. Macmillan translates the title 
“ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” “ Critique of Judgment,” which 
to the student untrained in the technical jargon of the Kantian 
school means less than nothing at all. In the same way the 
bald translation of the words “ Adsthetic” and “ Teleology” 
has little meaning for the average English reader, who is apt 
to confuse the first with the adjective which bears a well- 
recognized connotation in respect to the realism of Art; and 
the second with “ telegraphy ” or “telepathy” or some other 
mystery of a similar kind. 

Now, Sir, while technical terms are inevitable in all study 
of science, surely our teachers need not darken knowledge 
with wholly unnecessary obscurities of translation. Immanuel 
Kant wrote in German for the German people; why should 
not his English interpreters write in English for the English 
people? “Omne ignotum pro magnifico,” but the test of supreme 
genius is simplicity, and the philosopher who would convince 
the world must be understanded of the people. Of the three 
words named above, “ Kritik ” may be translated into French 
by the word “Critique,” but to find expression in English 
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some such phrase as “A critical study” should be employed. 
Again, the German substantive “ Aesthetik,” translated from 
the Greek Ale@nrixf, can be simply rendered in English by 
the word “Perception,” just as the word “ Teleology” can 
be rendered into English by the word “Purpose.” Let us 
then re-translate Dr. Macmillan and say that “a critical 
study of the Faculty of Judgment is based upon the two 
doctrines of Perception or Observation, and of Purpose or 
Design.” Here we have a statement which any English 
student could understand, and which expresses the funda- 
mental conceptions of the philosophy of Kant. For, indeed, 
Immanuel Kant came as the interpreter and developer of the 
intellectual theories of Leibnitz and Descartes, who in their 
turn were torch-bearers to Butler and Bacon; but the world 
began to realize that it was as impossible for the mind to give 
proof of the processes of mind, as for a man to lift bimself 
from the earth by his own ears, and so the disputations of the 
Casuists and the logomachies of the Rationalists had begun to 
fall into disrepute when Immanuel Kant came into the world 
to declare that reflective-Judgment was based upon the 
co-relation of Mind and Soul—or in his own words, in his 
“Critical Study of Pure Reason” :— 

“The systematic unity of End in this world of intelligencies, 
which, although as mere Nature it is to be called only the world 
of Sense, can yet as a system of freedom be called an intelligible, 
i.e., moral world (regnum gratiae) leads inevitably to the teleo- 
logical unity of all things which constitute this great whole 
according to universal natural laws, just as the unity of the forms 
is according to universal necessary moral laws and unites the 
practical with the speculative reason. The teleology of Nature is 
thus made to rest on a transcendental theology, which takes the 
ideal of supreme ontological perfection as a principle of systematic 
unity, a principle which connects all things according to universal 
and necessary ‘natural laws,’ since they all have their origin in 
the absolute necessity of a single primal-Being.” (N.B.—This is 
not my translation.) 

To these sublime speculations (literally reflections) of the 
Sage of Kénigsberg, the dogmatism of Auguste Comte, the 
rationalism of Herbert Spencer, and the pragmatism of Bergson 
and his followers have added but a secondary and fitful 
illumination. The time, however, is coming when a greater 
than Kant will proclaim to a wondering world that the 
preordinances of Divine wisdom are to be absolutely appre- 
hended by the balanced critical Judgment, which is at once 
the function of dual activities and the resultant of twin 
forces, which find their expression in the analytic powers of 
the Mind and the Synthetic capacities of the soul—and that 
the attainment of such knowledge is founded not only upon 
the multitudinous observations of the trained student of 
Science (canst thou, by searching, find out God’), but also 
upon the translucent and transcendental intuitions of the 
Saints, from whom there irradiates (as yet through a glass 
darkly) that effulgence of eternal wisdom which shone upon 
the primal world “ when the morning stars sang together and 
all the Sons of God shouted for joy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hummerfield, Penshurst, Kent. ARNOLD F. Hri1s, 





A COINCIDENCE? 
(To rue Epiror or Tue “Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—The case mentioned below may have many previously 
recorded parallels, but is, all the same, apparently of a 
sufficiently special kind to have some interest. Last night, 
during a wakeful hour, I thought that I saw the New Zealand 
Minister, the Hon. John Bryce, whom I had not met since 
1884 in that Dominion. His appearance was perfectly clear 
to me, though I was not intimate with him, and, I believe, 
spoke to him only once. His lawsuit with the historian of 
New Zealand came into my mind. I came up to town this 
afternoon, took up a newspaper in the club morning-room, 
and in it saw the announcement of Mr. Bryce’s death. 
Coincidence P—I am, Sir, &c., VETERAN. 

January 18th, 1913. 

[The writer of this letter is known to the editor of the 
Spectator, and there can be no question as to his good faith 
and accuracy of statement.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SCLAV OR SLAVP 
{To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—The word for Slavonic is in Russian Slavyanski, and is 
probably connected with the word “slovo,” “the spoken 
word,” so that the spelling Sclavonic is not the correct one. 
In the Latinity of the Middle Ages the two forms, Sclavus 





and Slavus, seem to have been employed, and the German 
language has availed itself of these double forms to appropriate 
to one (Sklave) the signification of “slave,” ¢.e., a captive 
Slavonian: to the other the ethnical meaning of a member of 
the Slavonic family.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. & 





THE SLAV POPULATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Being away from home and unable to refer to the 
Hungarian census returns, I can only reply to the last letter 
of “X” under unfavourable conditions. Nevertheless, I feel 
it necessary to remark that I cannot accept as accurate the 
statement that one million Jews are included in the Magyar 
total. Whatever may be the number, they are such as have 
become thoroughly imbued with the patriotic Magyar spirit, 
have adopted the Magyar language as their own, and have 
become assimilated just as have many families of French, 
German, Italian, and English origin. If the religious classifi- 
cation of the Hungarian people were being considered, then 
Jews as well as Christians and others would have to be taken 
into account, but in a racial comparison religious charac- 
teristics need not be considered. In all other points “X” 
seems to be in agreement with me, and I note with satisfaction 
that he does not challenge the accuracy of the official statistics. 
I suppose that “ X ” will not deny that there are Jews in this 
country who are good Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham. W. H. SHRvUBSOLE. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





RAILWAYS AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—I notea reference in your correspondence columns to 
the work of the late Sir George Livesey in connexion with 
the question of co-partnership and its applicability to rail- 
ways. It may interest your correspondent to know that this 
gentleman wrote a very interesting article on the question of 
co-partnership on railways, which appeared in the Railway 
Gazette and was reprinted; copies of this reprint can be had on 
application.—I am, Sir, &c., THe Epiror. 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W. 





THE WHALE’S BELLOW. 

[To rue Epiror or tur “Srxrcraror.”} 
Srr,—Please permit me to say, in reference to your corre- 
spondent’s letter (“B.M.B.,” January 18th) that your reviewer's 
comment is absolutely right. I do not know who the 
gentleman is, but when he says that no one ever heard a 
whale bellow he is obviously right, because no whale possesses 
vocal organs. “ B. M. B.” says that a whale close in-shore when 
struck emitted a series of deep bellows or roars. He does 
not say he heard it. I have seen many whales die, and have 
often heard a kind of strangulated groan, not loud, as the 
air from the spiracle struggled with clotted blood in the 
narrow breathing tube. But the sound was what you might 
expect, and not in the least like either a roar ora bellow.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Frank T, Buen, 





THE PLEA OF ARMENIA. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectaror.”] 


Srm,—Through all her centuries of sorrow Armenia has never 
suffered more than at this moment. The present war has taken 
the husbands and fathers to fight against men whom they regard 
as brothers—they have died on Thracian battlefields ; by the road- 
side; and of cholera, unattended and alone, leaving widows and 
orphans absolutely helpless. Those who possessed cattle or 
vehicles have been deprived of them for war purposes. The 
Italian war ruined trade with the Mediterranean ports; locusts have 
spoilt the year’s crops, thus raising the price of grain enormously. 
The people are in desperate straits. The missionaries plead with 
aching hearts for the means to take the children, at least, from 
their miserable hovels, where they have no chance of education 
or of spiritual development. Those already saved have rapidly 
developed, physically, mentally, and morally, because of proper 
food, care, and teaching. Will not the wealthy and generous 
people of England listen to this tale of undeserved suffer- 
ing and come to our assistance? Every penny sent to the 
missionaries is conscientiously expended; work is given where 
possible, but, alas! there is little work to give. We ask with 
full hearts for help to save a starving people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary Hickson (Mrs.), 
Hon, Secretary. 

47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

P.S.—Gifts may be safely and speedily forwarded through 
E. Wright Brooks, Esq., hon. treasurer, Friends of Armenia, 47 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
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AID FOR A BLIND CLERK. 
[To tHe Epiton or THE “Sprectator.”} 
Sir,—Allow me to return most sincere thanks to you for inserting 
our appeal on behalf of the blind clerk. I am happy to say that 
he has already received a few offers of work which, if not quite 
sufficient to keep him going entirely, will encourage him in his 
efforts. I have also received some donations which will be given 
to him through the C.O.8. Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Walthamstow, Bruce E, Week ty. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a yscudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views thercin capressed cr with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


POETRY. 


THE FESTIVAL OF TORCHES. 





“ Xaumddia txovtes Siaddcovew GAAHAs.”—P Lato, Rep. 1. 





Swirter than arrow from thy bended bow, 
Goddess, they go, 

As though from branch and root 

There sprang one fleet of foot, 

Till rowan, rowan greet with ruddy kiss. 
Wilt thou have these for runners, Artemis ? 


Sparks such as lit the tossing lampads’ track 
With fiery wrack, 

The fountained birch shall shake 

Bright in her flying wake, 

A golden rain that shall like water fall. 
These, too, oh Goddess, keep thy festival. 


Where racing fires of Autumn swift outstrip, 
Berry and hip, 

Fleet foot and ready hand, 

Till the quick-kindling brand 

Has fired the frosty brake by holt and scar. 


These, Artemis, thy flambeau-bearers are. 


Though never more beneath the moonless night 

Of Thrace their flight, 

Yet here shall trees conspire 

To bear thy festal fire, 

Oh Artemis, when through the woodland’s maze 

Flame-garlanded, the gean shall run ablaze. 
MarNa PEASE. 





MUSIC. 
ee Se 
MAHLER’S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 
Gustav MaHLER, whose Seventh Symphony was heard for 
the first time in London at the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts last Saturday, had only just passed his fiftieth year 
when his feverishly active life ended in 1911. He was born 
in the year 1860 at Kalischt, in Bohemia, and studied at 
the Vienna Conservatorium under Anton Bruckner, whose 
most eminent disciple he became. After gaining experience 
as a conductor in various minor theatres he went to Prague in 
1883 and succeeded Seidl as Kapellmeister in 1885. Appoint- 
ments at Leipzig, Pesth, and Hamburg followed, and in 1897 
he became Director of the Court Opera in Vienna, and 
conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts on Richter’s resigna- 
tion. He remained in Vienna for ten years, migrating to New 
York in 1898 to conduct at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Early in 1911 he returned to Europe in broken health 
and died in May of that year. English audiences had an 
opportunity of gauging his quality as a conductor in 1892, 
when he directed a season of German Opera in London, and 
Sir Henry Wood produced two of his earlier symphonies—the 
first and fourth—at the Promenade Concerts of 1903 and 1905 
respectively. For he was at least like Beethoven in this, that 
he wrote nine symphonies. In his earlier days he essayed 
opera, but soon renounced that branch of composition, 
devoting his energies, as Bruckner had done before him, to 








the adaptation of the Wuagnerian style to symphonic com- 
position. 

The story has often been told how Richter, at an early stage 
in his career, became convinced that a professional conductor 
could never be an original composer; how he made a funeral 
pile of his MSS., boiled a kettle over the fire, and drank a cup 
of coffee in honour of the sacrifice. Mahler thought otherwise, 
and strove with unceasing energy to the end of his life to 
prove the opposite. If he never spared others as a conductor, 
he never spared himself in any way. According to one of his 
biographers—for he has had more than one—Mahler “never 
knew a moment of reposeful satisfaction in all his life. The 
perpetual reaching out towards the apex of his ideals seemed 
to him worthier than the contented possession of them.” And, 
again, “ he seemed the spirit incarnate of passion in music.” 
One of his symphonies is called the Giant or Titan Symphony, 
and that heard on Saturday is laid out on a Brobdingnagian 
scale, the orchestra comprising, besides the usual full com- 
plement of strings, “ piccolo, flutes (4), oboes (3), cor anglais, 
clarinets (4), bass clarinet, bassoons (3), double-bassoon, horns 
(4), tenor horn, trumpets, trombones, bass tuba, harps, guitars, 
mandolines, timpani, bass drum, side-drum, triangle, cymbals, 
glockenspiel, tambourine, gong, herd-bells and other bells.” 
The occasion, too, was significant, nay momentous, for another 
reason, for it marked the triumphant entry into the domain 
of symphonic music of the banjo, an instrument hitherto 
regarded as anathema by serious musicians. It is true 
that it was not an ordinary banjo; it was a “ Vibrante 
Zither Banjo,” but it was banjovial to look at, 
and the performer, Mr. Alfred Cammeyer, was accorded 
the honours and the special position of a soloist. The 
number of instruments employed, and the prominence 
assigned to those of an ignoble or merely din-producing 
character, are thoroughly typical of the strange infatuation 
for size and sonority under which Mahler laboured. The 
symphony not only requires this prodigious extra battery of 
percussion and all these supplementary instruments for 
blaring, bleating, plunking, and tinkling, but it lasts for a 
solid seventy-five minutes. There were passages in the 
opening movement and the finale which seemed to us even 
noisier than the battle scene in Strauss’s Heldenleben. It 
is immensely complicated and obviously very difficult, but 
unfortunately not impossible. Sir Henry Wood must have 
taken immense pains in preparing the work, and the per- 
formance testified eloquently to the ability, if not to the 
judgment, of the conductor. The efficiency of the modern 
orchestral player is so great that no matter how bard or 
hideous a composition may be, it is sure of a superb 
rendering if it is deemed of sufficient interest to warrant 
a performance. And Mahler's Seventh Symphony has 
undoubtedly an interest, apart from the personality of the 
composer, as a perfect example on a gigantic scale of all the 
enormities of which a composer-conductor can be capable. 
Constantly occupied with interpreting the works of others 
under conditions which choke original utterance, he is driven 
to avoid plagiarism either by deliberate eccentricity or by lavish 
ornamentation. But when a man is afraid of being common- 
place it always shows that he is afraid of being natural, and 
it generally means that he has nothing of any real importance 
tosay. And when, having nothing to say, he determines to 
say it as loudly as possible and at the greatest possible length, 
continuous reliance on the upholstery of instrumentation is 
inevitable. Mahler was a man whose exalted aspirations were 
unfortunately unaccompanied by any corresponding exaltation 
of creative impulse. In this work, entitled the “ Romantic” 
Symphony, and admittedly representing the high-water mark of 
his achievement, he hardly ever even deviated into distinction. 
In the opening and most ambitious movement he certainly 
attained at times to a sort of poignant ugliness which is not un- 
impressive, because one feels that no one could have perpetrated 
it who was not desperately in earnest. Again, one could not 
help admiring the loyalty with which, like a true orchestral 
virtuoso, he gave opportunities to every instrument from 
the violin down to the banjo to show off its beauties or its 
tricks—horns being constantly muted, clarinets instructed 
to play like trumpets, other instruments exhibited on their 
extreme registers, and even the humble cow-bells not forgotten 
in the last grandiose explosion of all the sonorities which 
closes this unconscious tragedy. Even from the point of view 
of structure the work is curiously ineffective. Its strongest 
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points are its noisiness, its length, and its complex and at 
times brilliant orchestration. But iis bravura is much more 
effective than its science. The prodigies of ingenuity in the 
last movement are swallowed up in mere din, while the vein 
of melody shown in the Scherzo is of musical-comedy rather 
than symphonic quality; indeed, some of the themes are of a 
crude banality that is almost ludicrous when contrasted with the 
lavish but tasteless magnificence of their decoration. Where 
climax follows hard on climax none is really impressive, just 
as the shriek of a locomotive loses its terrors in a railway 
terminus. Mahler was undoubtedly influenced by Strauss. One 
sees a family resemblance in the tremendous jumps of his 
melodic curve, like that of a barograph in a hurricane, in 
his fondness for introducing outlandish instruments, and 
in his violent assaults on the human tympanom. But 
Strauss’s passion, though cerebral rather than emotional, is 
much more exciting, just as his ornamentation is more 
dazzling and his moments of geniality more distinguished. 
The reminiscences in Mahler’s symphony are so frank that 
they may possibly be meant as quotations, but this is a point 
on which we are left in the dark; for whatever atrocities he 
was guilty of, Mahler at least spared us the infliction of a 
detailed programme. 

It is curious to note the parallelism between Mahler and 
his master Bruckner, who also wrote nine huge symphonies 
scored for the Wagnerian theatrical orchestra and con- 
sciously designed to temper the rigour of the symphonic 
system by an infusion of dramatic romanticism. In each case 
the experiment of putting new wine into old bottles failed, 
but the failure has not necessarily proved that the aim is 
impossible of fulfilment. Each of the experimenters 
approached his task with sincerity and energy, but without 
the divine fire of genius. The demoniacal fervour of aspira- 
tion which Mabler is generally admitted to have possessed is 
another thing altogether. Bruckner’s temperament was more 
genial, and it manifested itself in the naif grandiosity of his 
compositions, while Mahler’s feverishness led him more in the 
direction of Byzantinism. But both are alike in having 
enlarged the literature of their art by works which are monu- 
mental rather than memorable—which recall the Euston Road 








rather than the Pyramids. 0..4.-G. 
BOOKS. 
——e—— 
FROM STEELE AND ADDISON TO POPE 


AND SWIFT.* 
THE period which this rather misleading title suggests is a 
short one, and one which, on the first thought, does not 
promise a great variety of matter. In point of fact, the years 
between the birth of Addison and the death of Pope were 
remarkable, as few other epochs of English history have been, 
for the importance and variety of their literary output. It is, 
moreover, a time which deserves attention and analysis even 
beyond the merits of its actual achievement, for in the shadow 
of the great names which.dominated it there lie hidden not a 
few seedlings which were destined to outlive and to supplant 
the giants of satire and classicism to whom our world was so 
long tributary. In some cases it is in the giants themselves 
that the seeds are to be found. Steele and Addison did more 
than make the essay a living and almost perfect form of 
expression. Itis in them that we find the first clear trace 
of that spirit of sentimental comedy which found a permanent 
home in fiction through the influence of Sterne, and has 
dominated the English stage from Cumberland’s day to our 
own. Steele was, as Mr. Routh clearly shows in a thoughtful 
and well-reasoned chapter, the originator in both these 
awespects, although ever since the first moment of their 
literary partnership the superior genius of Addison has 
ito a great extent eclipsed his own. But the claim which 
Mr. Routh also advanees, that Steele only just missed 
discovering both the short story and the comedy novel, is less 
easy to substantiate. Indeed one suspects that its suggestion by 
the learned author is, in some degree, due to the seduction of 
a personality which seems always able to captivate the judg- 
ment of the. soberest modern historian. On the other hand, 
in his anxiety tolay sufficient empbasis on the moral tendencies 
of his favourite’s plays, Mr. Routh lays too little on those 
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lighter qualities which were the chief cause of their popularity, 
and led Sydney Smith to cite a scene from “ The Funeral ” as 
a specimen of true humour. But Steele’s was not the only 
voyage of discovery. Professor Trent, in the first chapter of 
the book, gives a clear account of the rise of the newspaper 
and the novel of manners under Defoe. In history, Burnet 
was probably the first writer to devote himself to a systematic 
study of original sources (one would have liked a closer com- 
parison of his methods with those of Clarendon than Dr. Ward 
has given us), and with him one may rank as students, if not as 
historians, the antiquaries Wood, Dugdale, Hearne, Aubrey, and 
Rymer. There is no need for more thana bare mention of 
Bentley’s tremendous servicesto scholarship, the modern science 
which he may justly claim to have created, or of the stimulus 
which Berkeley's one great idea gave to the development of 
philosophy. And there were more subtle growths than these. 
Mr. Seccombe, in his chapter on the lesser verse-writers, rather 
fancifully calls the cult of the pastiche ballad by Mallet, 
Ambrose Phillips, and others, the “shoehorn which drew on 
the romantic revival.” There is some truth in the conceit, and 
an even clearer example of the same influence is to be found in 
the pioneer work of Allan Ramsay, whose labours in collecting 
(and too often debauching) popular Scottish songs proved so 
powerful a stimulus to Robert Burns. Indeed there was hardly 
a branch of national life in which the spirit of renovation was 
not at work. The increase of security and civilisation pro- 
duced in the letter a new form of literature, which, although 
it was not to reach its perfection until a generation—perhaps 
a century—later, might well have been given separate treat- 
ment in this volume. The memoir, another new growth which 
owed its origin to the same causes and showed as its first- 
fruits those grotesquely interesting characters Lord Hervey 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, is the subject of an 
excellent chapter by Mr. Seccombe. 

Such is the scope of the present volume, and even though 
one may disagree with its conclusions here and there on a 
point of detail, the treatment throughout is wonderfully sound 
and full. One may think Mr. Seccombe a little too kind to 
Hughes and a little hard on Savage, whose “ Bastard’ 
and “ Wanderer” have surely some true feeling and some of 
the genuine salt of satire. But it may be that, in all that 
welter of smooth and featureless insignificance with which 
the chapter on the lesser verse-writers is concerned, Hughes 
does present some features of comparative interest, and in 
the other case there is always a temptation to be hard where 
Dr. Johnson was so notoriously and romantically the opposite. 
But these are trifles, and need not prevent us admiring the 
zeal and discrimination with which Mr. Seccombe is able to 
weigh and balance the infinitesimal merits of those miracles 
of dulness, who owe whatever spark of recognition they still 
enjoy to a mummied survival in the tasteless “ Readers” 
and anthologies of the mid-nineteenth century. Parnell, 
Tickell, Pomfret, Garth, Blackmore, Yalden, Browne, 
Fenton, Aaron Hill, Christopher Pitt, surely they were the 
dullest dogs who ever spoilt paper; one is almost sorry to see 
so much learning squandered upon them. 

But the consideration of these details brings us to what is 
really the fundamental weakness of the book—the general 
method of arrangement which it shares with its sister volumes. 
As the subject grows more complex and far-reaching, the 
weakness of the method becomes more apparent. To begin 
witb, it has been impossible to include in the present book all 
the various literary activities of the period. The drama, 
except for an incidental reference in connexion with Steele 
and Addison, is not treated at all, Congreve, Farquhar, 
Wycherley, Cibber, Rowe, Lansdowne, and Southerne, 
having all been included in “The Age of Dryden” (vol. viii.), 
and their successors being reserved for treatment in vol. x. 
Locke’s educational work, on the other hand, is fully analyzed, 
though his general writings have been considered in a former 
volume, and other instances might be given. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the work is not strictly periodical in form. One 
need not regret this, for no strictly periodical form can be 
wholly satisfactory. Where the book really fails is in its 
lack of true historical sequence. Pope bas surely more affinity 
to Dryden than to any of the three great names associated 
with his on the title-page. Yet there is no attempt to trace 
this literary kinship or the development of the school of 
poetry which may be said to have begun with the earlier and 
culminated in the later poet. The value of Garth and his 
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attendant train of nonentities lies in the stages which they mark 
upon this road of development, and in the mite they contributed 
to the restoration of the ballad and of blank verse. Yet these 
things receive only incidental notice. The aim seems to have 
been to make each chapter as encyclopaedic as possible. We 
exhaust the whole ragged retinue of literature. We are 
saturated with details of history, philosophy, antiquarianism, 
and even education. But where we look for a general 
illumination, we find only a succession of searchlights, in the 
hard and unvarying brightness of which thousands of tiny 
dance and weave monotonous and bewildering 
patterns. Here and there, of course, there is true historic 
treatment. Mr. Henderson’s chapter on Scottish popular 
verse is excellent, and an equally good example is to be seen in 
Mr. Whibley’s summary of the translators and bnrlesque 
writers, that strange pothouse regiment which lingered on as 
a last survival of Restoration licence in the face of the 
rapidly rising Puritan middle class, now beginning for the 
first time to find literary expression in the pages of its senti- 
mental moralists, Addison and Steele. Ned Ward, Tom 
Brown, and Peter Motteux are as dead tous now as the bottles 
they cracked together, but Mr. Whibley is still at home in 
their company, and he has done well to revive it for us. 

His chapter shows clearly the two threads of interest on 
which the development of this period hangs. There is on the 
one hand the development of style and of the purely literary 
ideal; onthe other, and almost equally important, there is the 
social factor, the dominance of particular personalities, whether 
in coffee house or tavern, which did so much to conventionalize 
style and stimulate those fends which were the forcing-ground 
of satire and polemic. A satisfactory history of the time 
must show clearly the growth and interaction of both these 
forces, and it is just this continuity which it is most difficult 
for what one may call the picnic method of history to achieve. 
The contributors to the feast have ransacked their cupboards 
and there is no detail wanting, but it is all on the table 
together, and the guest turns from dish to dish in pardonable 


figures 


bewilderment. 





THE RHODES SCHOLARS.* 

Dr. PARKIN, on bebalf of the Trustees who administer the 
Rhodes scholarships, has written this book to make known 
to the world in a popular form the motive of Cecil Rhodes in 
founding the scholarships, the way in which the scholarships 
may be obtained, and the spirit in which they ought to be 
held. The book is an extremely interesting account of perhaps 
the most remarkable experiment that sprang from Rhodes’s 
brain. Dr. Parkin carried out in various countries the inquiry 
as to how the scholarships could best be bestowed; and the 
present system of selection is mainly based on his reports. 
The experience of the system has proved that to secure the 
createst efficiency more publicity is needed. Hence this book. 
Selection Committees exist in more than seventy countries, 
States, or provinces; and as the composition of the Com- 
mittees necessarily changes from time to time the book 
should prove a valuable manual by which new members can 
inform themselves of the nature of their duties. The book 
is published in America and Canada as well as in England, 
and it is hoped that it “may find its way into the libraries 
of the secondary schools, colleges, and universities of the 
communities from which scholars are drawn.” 

Dr. Parkin gives us first a brief biography of Cecil Rhodes, 
mainly in order to show how the scheme of scholarships fits 
in with Rhodes’s character and ideals. Rhodes himself never 
adopted or encouraged the absurd idea that the spirit and 
teaching of the ancient Universities is useless for a “ practical” 
man or for a pioneer in strange countries. Rather he was 
convinced that the pioneer more than others needed the 
flavour and promptings of ancient learning to sweeten and 
dignify his life. His own learning was not deep, but he 
valued the atmosphere of Oxford so genuinely that he 
went at his own expense to the University to take a degree 
after he had already made a career for himself in South 
Africa. And owing to ill-health and a compulsory return 


more in life than any other sentiment in literature. Dr. 
Parkin has drawn on the work of others for the materials 
of Rhodes’s life, and we think we are right in saying that 
there is no new fact in his pages. We are doubtful of the 
accuracy of one or two statements. But it matters little 
whether the biography is new or not or invariably accurate 
or not. The point is that it clearly fulfils its proper function 
of explaining the foundation of the scholarships. Dr. Parkin 
says :— 

“Rhodes knew both English and Colonial life, the strength and 

weakness of each, and he wished the Empire to draw from both 
the best they had to give. He saw Colonial youth made vigorous 
by tke rougher conditions of a new country, by life in the open 
air, by freedom from conventionality, youth accustomed to ride, 
to shoot, to work, to be self-reliant, but somewhat narrowed in 
view by a provincial life, and missing somewhat the graces of 
manner and culture which an older society develops, and which 
promote easy intercourse and open doors closed to those who do 
not possess them He believed that if he could add the finish and 
breadth of view that an older society can give to this rougher 
vigour of the Colonist, he would be doing what was best for these 
new lands. He equally believed that the youth of the Mother 
country, moulded in the grooves of an ancient and conservative 
social system, would be benetited by intercourse with these pro- 
ducts of the wider breathing-space of new continents. He held 
that if the young men who are to rule the various quarters of the 
Empire—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom—in the next generation, could become familiar 
with each other in their youth, and by an education in common 
grow into mutual understanding, it would go far to solve the 
problem of united action when the need should arise. In planning 
his Colonial Scholarships his aim was unquestionably to forward 
the unification of the British Empire. But in working for this 
end he firmly believed that he was working for the good of man- 
kind.” 
Nothing could be plainer than the working of Rhodes’s mind 
when he planned the scholarships, yet there could be few 
schemes to which it would be more difficult to give successful 
effect. According to the terms of his will the scholars are 
“not to be merely bookworms.” Academic attainments, 
athletic prowess, manliness, courage, chivalry, unselfishness, 
and moral force of character are to be compounded in just 
proportions. The task of the Selection Committees has been 
extremely difficult, and of course there has been criticism, 
and of course the Trustees desire still better results. All this 
is natural; yet there is no reason to say that Rhodes’s purpose 
is not being accomplished. In the nature of things the results 
cannot declare themselves until those who have profited by the 
scholarships have had time to plant the seed of the humanities 
in the course of their occupations in other lands, 

One familiar criticism of the system is that the Rhodes 
scholars come at too late an age to Oxford. It is said that 
they are rendered blasé about University life by a previous 
experience at some Colonial or American University. The 
obvious answer is that the Rhodes scholars, instead of having 
had a previcus college experience, should come from secondary 
schools at the same age at which English public-school boys 
go to Oxford and Cambridge. Probably this is what Rhodes 
himself intended. Certainly in the case of the Cape scholar- 
ships he definitely assigned them for the benefit of boys on 
3ut this obvious answer is found 
in practice to have no validity. At least the Trustees 
and those who co-operate with them all over the world 
have discovered that a boy who comes straight from 
one of the Colonial or American schools is not prepared 
to take up the work of Oxford or Cambridge with the greatest 
possible degree of profit to himself. The Rhodes scholars 
who have already had a University training in their own 
countries as a rule have to work strenuously to make their 
mark at Oxford or Cambridge. Some of them have taken 
University prizes, but these are the exceptions. The colonial 
boy on leaving school is not as a matter of fact on terms of 
equality with boys from Winchester, Rugby, and the other 
Very likely the best colonial boys 


leaving particular schools. 


great English schools. 
might be so, but the general run of boys selected on the 
principles laid down by Rhodes are not. There is another 
point : if a colonial boy has to work unduly in order to keep 
abreast of his competitors he will not have just that margin 





to South Africa, his undergraduate days extended over a 
period of eight years. He used to tell his friends that | 
Aristotle’s definition of happiness, which Rhodes interpreted | 
us the joy of pursuing a great purpose, had helped him | 
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of leisure which will enable him to assimilate the humanizing 
atmosphere of Oxford in the manner imagined by Rhodes. The 
intellectual attainment required for Rhodes scholarships by 
the Trustees is the passing of an examination equivalent to 
Responsions. Rhodes contemplated the possibility of scholars 
being chosen by their schoolfellows, but in practice this is 
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generally found to mean a vote for an uthletic hero and there- 
fore an ignoring of the combination of intellectual quality, 
manliness, and character for which Rhodes himself stipulated. 
The ages of Rhodes scholars under the existing system 
range from nineteen to twenty-five. Of those Rhodes scholars 
who are primarily athletes it has been said that their age and 
experience are telling enough to give a permanent balance of 
advantage to Oxford in athletic sports. Probably the advan- 
tage is a temporary one. Inany case it is not a condemnation 
of the Rhodes system. Yet another criticism is that the 
scholars tend to form a world within the Oxford world, 
grouping themselves apart ia their own clubs. If this 
tendency became exaggerated it might defeat Rhodes’s object ; 
but Mr. F. J. Wylie, the Oxford Secretary of the Trust, denies 
that it is a serious danger. If the Rhodes scholars live their 
Oxford life in anything resembling the spirit described by 
Mr. Wylie in the two admirable chapters he kas contributed 
to this book Rhodes will certainly be justified of his scheme. 





WELLINGTON’S ARMY.* 

Ir is a curious and somewhat significant fact that, proud 
as we are of our military exploits in the Peninsular 
War and of the part played by these islands in the down- 
fall of Napoleon, so very little should be known of the 
inner life of the army which cleared the Frenchmen out 
of Portugal and then drove them from Spain. Notwith- 
standing its many grave inaccuracies Napier’s history 
provided us with an eloquent and stirring account of the 
military operations by which that great success was achieved. 
For many years nothing more was demanded; but now that 
Mr. Oman and Mr. Fortescue are both engaged in a scientific 
study of our war records, it has begun to be realized that 
Wellington's methods are worthy of our very closest attention, 
for reasons which lie altogether outside the spheres of 
strategy and tactics. The general reader is usually content 
to believe that war consists in battles and sieges, in bloody 
conflicts and in daring deeds; but German soldiers and 
German methods have shown us that peace preparation and 
careful attention to detail are hardly less important as stepping- 
stones to victory. 

It is characteristic of the low ebb to which military science 
and military art sank in every country except Prussia after 
the Napoleonic wars, that no one should ever have stopped to 
inquire how it was that Wellington, with an utterly insignifi- 
cant army, reckoned numerically, should have been able to main- 
tain himself in Portugal against the vastly greater resources of 
France. His tactical skill, his prudence, and the jealousies 
of Napoleon's marshals have usually been held to be sufficient 
explanation, with the result that much of his wonderful 
organization has been overlooked, and it is doubtful now 
whether we shall ever be able to reconstruct the scene. If we 
are ever able to do so, the honour will probably have to be 
divided between Mr. Oman and Mr. Fortescue, to whoge 
untiring industry the British Army already owes so much. In 
the course of his study of the Peninsular War Mr. Oman has 
gathered together a mass of very valuable material which is not 
altogether suitable for inclusion in his formal history. For- 
tunately, he has found time to put much of this miscellaneous 
information into a separate book, and we are now in a fair 
way to understand Wellington’s army as well as we do his 
campaigns. Mr. Oman would probably be the first to 
acknowledge that the subject is still far from being exhausted; 
but he can fairly claim to have been the first to try to dis- 
cover what manner of men they were who formed our army in 
the Peninsula, how that army was organized, and how it was 
fed. 

A great deal has been written about the excesses of the 
Peninsular army, and of the terrible punishments which were 
inflicted with a view to maintaining discipline. Facts are 
hard things, and even if, as is undoubtedly the case, our men 
behaved far better than either their enemies or their allies, it is 
probably true that, while covering themselves with glory in 
the field, their general discipline was worse than it has ever 
been before or since. Mr. Oman, of course, does not attempt 
to disguise the truth, but his chapter on “ Discipline and 
Court-Martials”” is to some extent balanced by his “ Note on 
Things Spiritual.” 

* Wellington's Army. By Professor C, W. L. Oman, London: Edward 
Arnold, [7s, 6d.] 








Even in the year 1912 there are people in this country who 
affect to believe that barrack-room life is altogether bad and 
degrading. They are fond of pointing to the records of the 
Peninsular War in support of their theories, and they will 
probably be surprised to learn that “ Wellington’s army had in 
its ranks a considerable sprinkling of men of religion.” Mr. 
Oman attributes the existence of this particular class to two 
causes. First, the influence which Wesley and his followers 
had exerted upon all ranks of the community in England; 
secondly, to a feeling of revulsion from the excesses of the 
French Revolution. 

“A tightening up of religious observances, such as the use of 
family prayer and regular attendance at church, was a marked 
feature of the time. It required some time for the movement to 
spread, but its effect was soon observable. It naturally took shape 
in adhesion to Evangelical Societies within the Church of England 
or Methodist Societies without it; since these were the already 
existing nuclei round which those whose souls had been stirred by 
the horrors in France and the imminent peril of Great Britain 
would group themselves.” 

It is not, however, with Mr. Oman’s analysis of causes that 
we are concerned so much as with the actual facts. Then, as 
now, the army reproduced very faithfully the characteristics, 
good and bad, of the population from which it was drawn. 
The stress of active service will always tend to throw those 
characteristics into high relief; but while the records of court- 
martials will preserve the memory of the bad, there is always 
a danger that the good may be overlooked. Fortunately, it so 
happens that several of the Peninsular diarists belonged to the 
class of religious enthusiasts, and there is at last some chance 
that their influence may receive due recognition. 

“Standing between the enemy and my own men,” says Sergeant 

John Stevenson, of the 3rd Foot Guards, in a passage which Mr. 
Oman has selected for quotation, “ with the shot ploughing up the 
ground all about me, the Lord kept me from all fear, and I got 
back to my place in the line without injury and without agitation. 
Indeed, who should be so firm as the Christian soldier, who has 
the assurance in his heart that to depart and to be with Christ is 
far better than to continue toiling here below ? ” 
Following the author’s lead we have laid particular stress 
upon this side of the soldier's life, because it has been so much 
overlooked; yet it is quite true to say that “without some 
notice of it the picture of military society during the great war 
is wholly incomplete.” 

A good deal more might be written to show that the men to 
whom we owe so much have often been maligned, and never 
more unjustly than by their own illustrious chief. In one of 
his earlier volumes on the Peninsular War Mr. Oman has 
drawn a brilliant sketch of the Great Duke. Inthe volume 
under review that sketch has been expanded to a chapter of 
twenty pages without losing anything of its vividness or force. 
Mr. Oman is certainly no hero-worshipper, and his faithful, if 
unpleasing, picture of the man is in strong contrast to bis 
admiration for the general. Equally good are the pages 
devoted to Wellington’s lieutenants, “ Daddy” Hill, Picton, 
Graham, Beresford, and Craufurd—a brilliant band whose 
military gifts were as varied as their powers of speech. Hill, 
it is recorded, was once heard to swear; Picton, as all the 
world knows, rarely lost an opportunity of displaying his 
resource in that particular line. 

Here, however, we are on well-trodden ground, and it is in 
the chapters which deal with the machine rather than with 
the men that the peculiar value of Mr. Oman’s researches is 
to be found. One of the most important results of the 
intrusion of the professional element into the military career 
has been a ruthless reduction in the number of camp followers 
and in the amount of personal baggage allowed to officers. 
In this respect, as in so many others, Wellington was years in 
advance of his time. He was the first commander to draw 
up regular tables showing the amount of personal baggage 
allowed to each officer, and one of his greatest difficulties was 
to rid his army of the country carts, one of which was per- 
fectly capable of blocking an important road for half a day. 
It was easy enough to issue an order that “those who have 
baggage to carry must be provided with horses or mules,” 
but even so mild a restriction as this was not completely 
enforced until towards the end of the war. In these days of 
forty-pound kits it astonishes one to read that “the private 
mules of the regiment, and in particular those of the senior 
officers, made up quite a drove—at least some thirty or forty,” 
but one seems to remember a certain order about excess bag- 
gage which it was found necessary to issue in South Africa. 
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It would be easy to quote a great deal more from Mr. Oman’s 
pages, but it would be all to the same effect. Everything he 
tells us goes to show that Wellington was the first really 
professional soldier whom these islands ever produced. It 
would probably be wrong to say that his genius for organiza- 
tion exceeded his genius either for strategy or tactics; but it 
is quite certain that in his mastery of all three branches of his 
art he has never been excelled, and that he not only com- 
manded his army, but was his own staff officer. Like others, 
he had the defects of his qualities, and his great centralization 
had its drawbacks; but it was his knowledge of, and attention 
to, detail that first gave his army its mobility and ultimately 
its success. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE CLASSICS.* 


Tue title of this volume is perhaps somewhat too ambitious, 
for it indicates a subject of immense range, whereas the reader 
js only called on to take, as it were, a series of short excur- 
sions to various points of interest, under the guidance of 
certain distinguished Oxford scholars who were recently 
invited by “The Board of English Studies” to deliver nine 
lectures—each about a hour in length—to “members of the 
English School,” and these lectures have been here reprinted. 
Indeed it is the sub-title which really shows the contents of 
the book, and we therefore append it :— 
«Tragedy, by Gilbert Murray. 
Platonism, by J. A. Stewart. Vergil, by H. W. Garrod. 
Theophrastus, by G. 8S. Gordon. Ovid, by 8. G. Owen. 
Greek Romances, by J.S.Phillimore. Satura, by R. J. E. Tiddy. 
Senecan Tragedy, by A. D. Godley.” 
Obviously, however, it is impossible in one brief notice to deal 
with nine essays which vary greatly, not only in their themes, 
but also in their style and treatment. Mr. Garrod, for 
instance, in an admirable study of Vergil—‘the secret of 
whose greatness” he finds in the fact that he was “half a 
Celt”—dismisses all consideration of his influence on 
English literature, while on the other hand Mr. Owen care- 
fully gives a long series of passages in which Ovid has been 
copied by Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, and Shakespeare. Nor 
certainly could it serve any useful purpose to compare the 
articles with one another. We all of us have our own tastes 
and interests. Those who have that “amplitude of mind” 
which can see “the beauty of the eternal world diffused”’ 
everywhere throughout “the temporal world” will turn with 
delight to the article which shows how “ the platonic mood” is 
exhibited in Wordsworth and in Coleridge. Others will 
prefer to learn at least something about the influence which 
Cicero so long wielded both over English philosophy and 
English oratory, or about “ Greek Romances,” among which 
Professor Phillimore unhesitatingly places the so-called 
Life of Apollonius, treating it rather as “a_ historical 
novel” than a biography. But there is at least something 
to please every palate, and indeed he will be a very dainty or 
dyspeptic critic who fails to enjoy the whole menu, for the 
various courses are all in their different ways very good, 
although—if we must indicate a personal preference—the two 
essays on Theophrastus and Senecan Tragedy seem to be of 
special merit. ‘The former gives a most interesting account 
of the relation of the character-sketch to comedy and its 
development by Addison and Steele into the descriptive essay, 
while every reader of judgment will thank Mr. Gordon for 
quoting in full (p. 74) Earle’s character of “A Child”—a bit 
of work so fine in quality as to justify the statement that, in 
this branch of literature, “when Earle had done there is 
nothing left to do.” The latter is by the Public Orator of 
Oxford, and is a model of delightful criticism. Seneca’s 
tragedies are perhaps the worst tragedies in the world. 
“There is not a real human character in them all”; every- 
body declaims; everybody makes as many epigramsas he can; 
everybody speaks in exactly the same style, and is equally 
anxious to show off his knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, 
and the dictionary of mythology. Nothing could be 
more absurd. And yet it is just this tragedy which 
“links” the classic stage with the Elizabethan. Read 
the wrangle between Richard III. and Queen Elizabeth 
(K. Rich, ITT. iv. 4, 343-370) and you have an exact copy of the 
Senecan altercatio; for indeed Seneca was “the only classic 
model accessible” to the Elizabethan dramatists, and they 
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used him freely. “Moral edification,” says Mr. Godley, “is 
dear to the heart of the British public, and violent and bloody 
actions are still dearer”; and Seneca “ provided moral reflec- 
tions and physical horrors” in abundance, while he also gave 
them “the framework of tragedy, five acts, and the chorus,” 
nor is it improbable that “certain stock characters may come 
from him, the conventional tyrant, the Nurse, the Ghost.” 
In fact, despite all his faults, “no classical writer is so 
important in the history of the modern drama” as Seneca, 
and no one, we think, could have given a happier sketch of 
his work than Mr. Godley has here done. His theme is a very 
dreary one, but he has the humour and insight which will give 
life to any theme, and his essay forms an admirable close to a 
volume which, though somewhat slight and disconnected, is 
admirably suited for those more leisurely half-hours when we 
wish for something that interests and instructs without being 
too lengthy or too learned. 





A NEW EDITION OF STEVENSON.* 


“THE Swanston Edition” possesses all those qualities necessary 
to volumes which are to lead an active and useful life. Each 
volume is light in weight and of a moderate size. The paper 
is solid, the type pleasant, and the whole appearance of the 
set very pleasing. 

To see the varied productions of Stevenson's genius again 
collected together cannot but induce the reader to reflect 
upon the extraordinary way in which that ingenious spirit 
understood every phase of the intellectual development of 
man. He has the aptest word ready for us at each mile- 
stone of our lives. 

“When T am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 
or the mysterious lines :— 
“ Away behind the currant row, 
Where no one else but cook may go.” 
are words which quite inexplicably contain the whole spirit of 
childhood. Treasure Island, Kidnapped, The Black Arrow 
(the latter in spite of its “tushery”’) become in some extra- 
ordinary way part of a boy’s life once he has read them. The 
Inland Voyage, Prince Otto, the Essays and Fables are 
perhaps the special inheritance of youth. The Wrong Box— 
most glorious of furces—The Wrecker and The Silverado 
Squatters are perhaps best appreciated later in life. But the 
true lover of Stevenson will in the end turn again to The 
Child’s Garden of Verses, with their masterly analysis and 
comprehension, and their poignantly sweet charm. 
“T shall find him, never fear, 
I shall find my grenadier ; 
But for all that’s gone and come, 
I shall find my soldier dumb, 


He has lived a little thing, 
In the grassy woods of Spring.” 


Surely these lines are like searchlights, revealing the childish 
heart that we have all borne as nothing else ever has revealed 
it. We cannot end this note without a word as to Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s delightful and interesting introduction. It 
is one more reminder of how much we lost when that 
eager, active spirit was stilled. But alas! space forbids 
a detailed appreciation either of it or of Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
ever-delightful notes and introductions to the letters. We 
can only say that Mr. Andrew Lang has written a quite 
charming critical and appreciative essay of a rather general 
character. He professedly did not write as one having 
authority. But indeed with Sir Sidney Colvin as before to 
interpret and illuminate the letters from the point of view 
of an intimate, the generality of the “ general” introduction 
serves to broaden the many detailed views of Stevenson 
which we get from the perusal of the letters alone. 





FICTION, 
SIRI RAM: REVOLUTIONIST.+ 
WHoeEver the anonymous author of Siri Ram: Revolutionist 
may be, there can be no question that he is singularly well 





* The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson, With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. 25 vols, London: Published by Chatto and Windus, with Cassell 
and Co.; W. Heinemann, and Longmansand Co, [£7 10s. Od. net the set. 

+ Siri Ram: Revolutionist, A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910, London: 
Constable and Co, [68.] 
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equipped for the difficult task which he has essayed in this 
powerful and engrossing study of the psychology of Indian 
unrest. The writer has evidently lived long in India; his 
sympathy with the natives is sincere; he shows a clear com- 
prehension of the aspirations of the movement which has found 
expression in the Arya Samaj. “The Samaj,” he tells us in 
a note at the end of the book, “stands for reform; it repre- 
sents a revival, religious and national, which we cannot but 
admire, though it is our business to see that it does not 
threaten the stability of the British rule.” That is the key- 
note of the book: the maintenance of the British Raj as the 
Lest possible solution of the problem in the interests of the 
governed. The author’s own point of view is probably 
expressed in the opinions of Skene, the principal of a native 
college in the Punjab :— 

“*T don’t like talking about the fitness or unfitness of Indians 

for self-government. It sounds too much like cant. The country 
is ours, after all, and we won it as fairly as countries ever have 
been won. There is no question of handing it over. When the 
Indians are strong enough to govern it, they will be strong enough 
to take it, and they won’t ask us. But I don’t think it will be in 
our time.’-— But you wouldn’t retard them ? ’—‘ Of course not. Let 
them make themselves fit. I do not respect a man who is not a 
nationalist.—‘*Then you respect Narasimha Swami ? ’—‘ Certainly 
I respect him. He is doing what he thinks the straight thing— 
the term is relative—for his country, but it is our business to 
draw his teeth. If we hesitate on account of some vague 
humanitarian principle we are not playing the game.’” 
The conviction that we rule India as trustees, and in the main 
are loyal to our trust, dominates the narrative. But it does 
not prevent the writer from dealing faithfully with the limita- 
tions and prejudices of officials and soldiers and their wives. 
Yet even here his sense of justice never failshim. The vulgar 
Mrs. O’Shanghnessy shows the courage of a lioness in the 
face of danger. The author, in fine, is dispassionate and 
critical, but not incapable of enthusiasm. His attitude ie 
never that of the denationalized Englishman hypnotized by 
the magic and mystery of the East. He recognizes its 
glamour, whether manifested in the splendour of the land- 
scape or the mystical fervour of the fanatic visionary; but 
the real heroes of his story are Merivale, “the little smooth- 
faced civilian who would have disowned an ‘ideal’ as hotly as 
the imputation of having shot a pigeon sitting,” yet who 
fought the plague with unfaltering courage and patience; 
Chauncey of the I.M.S., who ran all risks and died in the 
hour of victory; and Skene, the College Principal, undaunted 
by the drudgery of his Sisyphean task, and making good the 
futilities of an enforced curriculum by his robust common 
sense, his keen personal interest in his pupils, his unfailing 
efforts to foster their manliness and self-respect. And the 
measure of their faithfulness to their trust is only enhanced 
by the fact that these officials, one and all, suffer from a 
chronic home-sickness, 

The special interest of this book, however, resides in the 
fact that it is the first attempt to trace the evolution of that 
peculiar type of assassin-reformer who has emerged of late 
years. Siri-Ram is the son of a Punjabi villager, an orthodox 
Gat Hindu, educated at the College at Gandeshwar. The 
best comment on the perversity of this education is to be 
found in these pregnant sentences: “Siri Ram knew one kind 
of man and woman only, one kind of food, one kind of house, 
and one kind of thought born of physical urgency or the 
puzzle of being. An Englishman or woman was nothing 
to him but a violent, gross phenomenon. Yet the mill 
of his mind was set slowly grinding on Thackeray and 
Pope and Stevenson as an introduction to life.” He had 
neither physical courage nor strength, but his morose- 
ness and his vanity made him the predestined tool of the 
organizers of disaffection, notably Narasimha Swami, by 
far the most striking character in the book, a fanatic superman 
renowned for his occult powers, and exercising an extra- 
ordinary hold on the affections and imagination of his 
countrymen. The progress of this remarkable man _ is 
sketched in masterly fashion from his early practice of 
Yoga asceticism and his studies in Vedanta philosophy. He 
had been lionized in London; he had leetured at Cambridge, 
studied in Gottingen, and learned to speak French, German, 
Italian, and Russian. His outlook was narrow, because 
his associates had been mostly “shallow dabblers in the 
occult; . . . the best of England, the true tempered steel 
of the country, he did not meet and could never have 
anderstood.” But his popularity in Europe and America 
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| had never deflected him from his transcendentalism. He 


measured the Western world and went his way, “}, 
remembered that the Vedas and all that they stood for were 
embodied in his own people. Gradually his flame-like energy 
became narrowed and concentrated into a cause. Nationalism, 
became a religion with him ”—and this religion took the 
form of anarchism, “ because he believed that his people could 
not become regenerate until they were free, a much more 
dangerous doctrine than that they could not be free until they 
became regenerate.” Falling under the spell of this strange 
and sinister figure, who from his cave in the frontier hills 
pulled the strings of the Red Flag Society and kept in toneh 
with Anarchists and Radical humanitarians, Siri Ram becomes 
convinced of his mission, and is gradually led on from milg 
insubordination against the college discipline to assume the 
réle of an incendiary and an assassin. 

Thus, while Siri Ram is too ignoble a figure to attain to 
tragic dignity, he inspires the compassion due to a victim of 
higher forees—a victim who had to be led step by step to the 
altar of sacrifice. We have spoken of the qualifications of his 
biographer, but must add that apart from his inside knowledge 
of the working of Indian colleges he shows a remarkable 
familiarity with the whole literature of discontent, and a ful} 
acknowledgment of the worthier elements which form part of 
the complex web of Indian unrest. The result is a book of 
engrossing interest, which forms a dramatic complement to the 
survey of Sir Valentine Chirol. 





Seven Scots Stories. By Jane H. Findlater. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 6s.)—It is really difficult for the reader to choose his 
favourite among these delightful stories. Miss Findlater touches 
both grave and gay with so delicate and yet sure a hand that each 
one in the book seems to be the best. The present writer, how- 
ever, has a predilection for the story of “ Buckie,” which portrays 
the awful end of a pet lamb. The whole sketch is reminiscent of 
the second version cf the old nursery rhyme, which runs :— 


** Mary had a little lamb 
Whoee fleece was black as soot, 
And into Mary’s cup of milk 
It put its dirty foot.” 


But “ Buckie ” does much worse deeds than putting its foot intoa 
cup of milk. The author gives a cynical touch to the last scene, in 
which the father and mother of the little girl, Mysie, try to con- 
ceal from herthe fate of “ Buckie,” which Mysie, however, announces 
herself to her uncle in a loud voice and with obvious relief: “The 
butcher’s got her.” The collection is altogether extremely well 
worth reading, and the Scottish dialect not too crabbed to be 
unintelligible. 

Raymond Lanchester. By Ronald Macdonald. (John Murray. 
6s.)—This is an exceedingly clever novel. The scene at the 
beginning, in which the hero, Raymond Lanchester, ccmes back 
unexpectedly at night to find his wife with her lover, is almost 
too poignantly painful, and Raymond’s Quixotic conduct will 
hardly be approved by most readers. Indeed, when he sees the 
consequences he does not approve of it himself, Not only is the 
story well written, but the plot is very well constructed, and 
the scenes with the touring company, though the author seems 
to feel they owe something to their august prototype, Mr. 
Crummles, are in no sense imitative, but are altogether 
delightful. The only character who is not quite convincing is 
Diana Alston, usually called Divvy. She does not strike the 
reader as having been so good an actress as was obviously 
intended by the author. Dickey, the boy, is an admirable study 
of a child, and altogether Mr. Ronald Macdonald deserves much 
praise for a novel containing serious and well-thought-out matter 
admirably treated. 

READABLE Nove.s.—Mrs. Lancelot. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A highly original, partially satisfying 
study of the Duke loving honourably the young wife of a cold, 
unhappy prig; she is rapt from them by a whirlwind of a poet, 
with what lasting result we are not told, and do not greatly care. 
Mr. Hewlett has curbed his mannerisms somewhat, buat the 
lusciousness and bravura remain. The Fifth Trumpet. By 
Paul Bertram. (J. Lane. 6s.)—The Council of Constance in 
1418 is the setting of this able novel. The vices of the time 
are very frankly illustrated. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 
In an editorial article in the Edinburgh the party system and its 
results are very trenchantly criticised. The tyranny of the 
Cabinet, the restriction of debate and the suppression of free 
opinion in the House of Commons, the selection of the party 
programme, not upon its intrinsic merits, but upon its supposed 
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arity with the electorate, the untrustworthy shifting of that 
programme—as exemplified by the attitude of the Unionist Party 
towards the Referendum—all these evils are admirably exposed 
anddissected. The article is not, however, purely destructive, 
and perhaps its most interesting portion is that in which an 
antidote for the poison is put forward. Briefly, this consists in 
estion that the Cabinet should be elected by the House 
of Commons and should hold office independently of the fate of 
the measures advocated by its members. In this respect the cir- 
cumstances would be similar to those prevailing this week at 
Westminster with regard to the Franchise Bill: a Minister’s 
tenure of office, that is, would not be brought to an end even if 
his most important proposal were defeated in the House. But the 
further suggestion is made that the Cabinet should be elected by 
proportional representation, and that it should in this way include 
the most prominent men of all opinions in the House. This is 
not the place in which we can discuss this interesting but in our 
opinion wholly impracticable plan; but we may quote the 
opinion of the Edinburgh that “under such conditions the 
House of Commons would become a real debating assembly, 
a true council of the nation, where national problems would 
be threshed out, for subsequent reference, if occasion should 
require it, to the direct vote of the electors themselves.” 
——Current affairs are further represented in two unsigned 
articles. In one of these the Europ2an policy of Great 
Britain is discussed, and a more independent attitade than that 
of the last few years is advocated; in the other the Divorce 
Commission’s reports are considered from a standpoint inclining 
to the side of the minority rather than of the majority. There 
is in addition to these an excellent summary by Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage of the history of the Near East since the invasion 
of Europe by the Turks. Turning to the more general 
articles, we may first mention ono by Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham entitled “New Light on Beethoven.” This contains 
a rather savage attack upon the composer’s final period, and 
especially upon the late quartets and the Mass in D. It isa 
little surprising to hear that the fugue “was a form which, on 
a large scale, he could not handle with success.” The tremendous 
fugue in the so-called Hammerklavier Sonata (Op. 106) “ cannot 
be called a musical success ”; while the “Grosse Fuge” for String 
Quartet (Op. 133) “seems a piece of megalomania.” After this 
we were almost expecting to hear Mr. Statham say, what he 
actually does say in all seriousness, that the fact that some move- 
ments in the posthumous quartets “seem obscure in design and 
ungrateful to the ear is probably partly owing to the composer’s 
deafness.” In the end, however, Mr. Statham allows that much is 
to be said for “the poor dear man” (as he calls him in one place) ; 
“his great works,” he concludes, “are sufficient to efface these 
lapses.” Dr. Vaughan Cornish contributes a learned article 
upon the construction of the Panama Canal and the geological 
lessons that may be deduced from the difficulties of the engineers; 
while among the many other subjects discussed are the letters of 
Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole and the position of Indian 
students in Great Britain. 

The situation in the Balkans is dealt with in two separate 
unsigned articles in the Quarterly. The first of these, “The 
Strategy of the Balkan War,” is a history of the military situation; 
the second, “The Crisis in the Near East,” is concerned with the 
political aspect of affairs. The latter article concludes with a 
review of the general prospects of European diplomacy, and, like 
the similar article in the Edinburgh, favours greater independence 
in the position of Great Britain. This, moreover, the writer holds, 
is to some extent being obtained, in consequence of the antagonism 
to Russia of an influential section of the British public, of “a 
growing tendency to dislike the obligations which may be forced 
upon us owing to our position in what is known as the 
Triple Entente,” and finally of “a marked improvement in the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany.” The writer 
further holds that a crushing defeat of either France and Russia 
or of Germany and Austria would be an appalling menace to the 
British Empire, and argues that Great Britain can best preserve 
European peace by standing aloof from both of these sets of allies. 
— The only other unsigned article is an extremely severe criticism 
of the Majority Report of the Divorce Commission. Some of the 
evidence is considered, the principal recommendations are dis- 
cussed, and adverse conclusions are reached upon every point. 
t is finally stated that the weakest feature of the Majority 
Report is “the lack of any governing principle, or rather the 
lack of any principle which could not equally well be pleaded in 
support of divorce by mutual consent.” Mr. Edward Porritt gives 
a history of British Preference in Canada since its enactment in 
1897, He shows that while the only interests hostile to Preference 
are ‘those of the manufaeturers, and while consumers generally 
are in favour of it, the only organized forces that have fought for 
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it are the farmers of Ontario and the grain-growers of the three 
western provinces. From the latter there is a growing demand 
for the increase of British Preference to fifty per cent., and it is 
expected that the probable reduction in the American tariff will 
strengthen this demand, as well as that for freer trade with the 
United States. “ Mind-Cures” are discussed by Sir Thomas 
Clouston from the point of view of orthodox medical science, 
which “admits the existence of such cures, but calls in the brain 
as the direct agent through which they are brought about.” The 
article is perhaps somewhat dogmatic in tone, considering the 
obscurity of the subject, as, for instance, when it declares that 
modern science “is now able to point out that there are in the 
brain machinery and activities sufficient to explain ” these cures. 
His statement, again, that “children and persons of weak volition 
and of a nervous temperament” are especia!ly amenable to 
hypnotic suggestion seems to require explanation, in view of tho 
opinion expressed by so many authorities that volitional con- 
centration is among the most important qualities of a good 
“ suggestible” patient. ‘Two interesting articles are concerned 
with political biography, one by Lady Robert Cecil dealing with 
the Journals of Queen Victoria, and another by Mr. Algernon 
Cecil being devoted to a criticism of Mr. Monypenny’s “Life of 
Disraeli.” 
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SOME THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for veview m other jorms,) 


The ‘Novik’ and the Part She Played in the Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904. By Lieutenant A. P. Steer. Translated by L. A. B. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—The ‘Novik’ was a third-class 
cruiser which especially distinguished herself during the earlier 
part of the siege of Port Arthur, owing to the energetic 
character of her successive commanders. When at the beginning 
of August, 1904, the Russian fleet under Admiral Vityeft made its 
last unsuccessful sortie from the harbour in the hope of reaching 
Vladivostok, the ‘Novik’ succeeded in breaking through the 
Japanese line alone. Owing to the failure of the coal supply sbe 
was eventually obliged to run ashore at the southern extremity of 
Saghalien, and her crew marched across the island and thence 
crossed to Vladivostok. All this is vividly described by the author, 
who served on the ship from the beginning of the war. Mis 
account is a melancholy catalogue of the results of carelessness 
and incompetence. ‘The condition of the Russian fieet a few 
months after the war had started is exemplified by the extra- 
ordinary confusion which arose after the sinking of the 
‘ Petropavlovsk’ by a mine during a reconnaissance outside the 
harbour :— 

“When the explosions were taking place in the ‘ Petropavlovsk’ 
a rumour rose on board the other ships that we were being 
attacked by submarines, which caused an indescribable panic. Both 
battleships and cruisers opened fire on everything they saw 
floating about: pieces of wuod, empty tins of preserves, and any 
other object which they took for periscopes. This insane cannonade 
went off without anyone directing it. Without any regard for 
their neighbours the gunlayers fired at less than two cables [400 
yards}; shells were indeed whistling all round us.” 

That such results were caused by bad leadership and not by any 
lack of pluck in the men is sufficiently proved by the record of the 
* Novik’s’ crew, which could not have been bettered. 





The Trial of Mrs. Maybrick. Edited by H. B. Irving, M.A. 
(William Hodge. 5s. net.)—The latest volume in the “ Notable 
English Trials” series deals with a case which excited extra- 
ordinary interest at the time, and is indeed remarkable as being 
one of the most ambiguous upon record. It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Maybrick was shown to have purchased some fly-papers 
shortly before her husband’s death, and that the prosecution 
suggested that they were the cause of it. In addition to this, 
very large quantities of arsenic (nearly 100 grains) were found 
in the house in various other forms. There was no evidence that 
this had been obtained or was even known to exist by Mrs 
Maybrick, and moreover if she had known it to exist, why should 
she have resorted to the clumsy expedient of fly-papers? On the 
other hand, too, the defence was able to show that there was 
reason to believe that Mr. Maybrick had been in the habit of 
taking arsenic as a drug; and if this was so, it might have 
accounted for the very small quantities of arsenic revealed in the 
body by the post-mortem. Against this had to be set some very 
suspicious actions on the part of Mrs, Maybrick, as well as a well- 
defined motive for the crime. But in addition to these mysteries, the 
case was made more uncertain by the extremely sharp division of 
the medical opinions on the question of the cause of the death. For 
these reasons the jury’s verdict was widely canvassed, and the 
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sentence was eventually commuted. It is known that Sir Charles 
Russell, who conducted the defence, continued to the end of his 
life to make efforts to secure Mrs. Maybrick’s release, and the 
case was used as a powerful argument in favour of a court of 
criminal appeal. All this renders a full report of the trial deeply 
interesting, and nothing could better exhibit the painstaking and 
impartial mechanism of an English criminal court. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—o—— 


Anne Carstairs. By the author of “‘ Punchinello,” cr 8vo ......(Drane) 6/0 
Barrington-Bernard, Correspondence and Illustrative Matter, 1760-1770, 8vo 
(H. Frowde) 10/6 
S.), The Teaching of English Literature in Secondary Schools, 
er 8v0 S , (Bell) net 26 
Berger (F.), Re sminiseences, Im ressions and Anecdotes, 8vo......(Low) net 10/6 
Bodkin (M. M.), His Brother's Ceeper, cr 8vo...... .(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Buchanan (J. Y.), Scientific Papers, vol. i., 8vo ...(C: amb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Cammidge (P. J.), Glycosuria and Allied Conditions, 8vo (BE. Arnold) net 16/0 
( ‘leveland (F. A.) and Powell (F. W.), Railroad Finance, 8vo 
(Appleton) net 106 
Close (A.), The Hand of God and Satan in Modern History, 12mo 
eunenmer” “Truth Soc.) net 2/6 
.. (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


Bate (R. 


Coke (D.), Helena Brett's Career, cr 8vo......... , 
Cornish (V.), The Travels of Ellen Cornish, Ato ... (Ham-Smith) net 126 
Cowling (G. H.), Music on the Shakespearean Stage, cr 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 40 
Crotch (W. W.), Charles Dickens, Social Reformer (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
“Dahlke (P.), suck lhism and Science, 8vo (Mac mill: in) net 7/6 
Daphne in Paris, By the author of “ Daphne in the Patherl: wird * er 8v0 

. Melrose) 60 


Dent (E. J.), Mozart's Operas, 8vo .. (Chatto & Wind 1s) net 12,6 
Elmendorf (D. L.), A Camera Crusade throu; gh the Holy Land, roy 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 10/6 


(Ham-Smith) 6/0 
..(Longmans) net 7/6 
(Macmillan) net 5,0 
(Heinemann) net 8/6 


Gambier (J. W.), Gurth, cr 8vo....... 
Grant (A. J.), A History of Europe, ‘er 8vo.. 
Halliday (W. R.), Greek Divination, er peepee 
Harrison (F.), The Positive Evolution of Reli: gion, 8vo .. 
Herder (A. yon), Jesus of Nazareth, a Poetical Drama ...(Heinemann) net 50 
Heywood (E. F.), Passions of Straw, CE BVO .........-0:0ccce000000...(abethuen) 6/0 
Hill (M.), The Lure of Crooning Water, TEU ascnsonnsipuapennsensindes (Long) 6/0 
Hodgson (F.C. ), Thames-Side in the Past, 8vo............. (G. Allen) net 12/6 
Holmes (C. W.), The Elmira Prison Camp, roy 8vo............... (Putnam) net 15/0 
Hornung (E. W.), Witching Hill, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Hosmer (J. K.), The Last Leaf, 8V0..........cccece+0.00« -(Putnam) ret 8,0 
Hudson (W. H.), An Outline History of English L iterature cnawed (Bell) net 2/6 
Jones (H. A.) , The Foundations of a National Drama, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Justin (B.), Maide-a- Waiting, cr BVO .........ccccrcccrccorccccerss occsssceceses (Drane) 6/0 
Kenealy (A. ), The Poodle-Woman, cr 8vo ....... veeeeeee (S. Paul) 6,0 
pom (G.), Sir Roger I, ’Estrange, eS ea UK. Paul) net 3 
Lane (F. O. and J. A. C.), A School Al gebra, cr BVO.ceccecsessessees(E. Arnold) 3/6 
Loewe (R.), Germanic Philology, cr 8Vo ..... me (G. Allen) net 4/6 
L sa ve (S. H.), Rival French Courts, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
MeCarrison (R.), Etiology of Endemic Goitre, ; (Bale) net 2 
MacGill (P.), Songs of the Dead End, er 8vo ...... (Ye ar-Book Press) net 3/6 
Maid of Mettle (A), By ‘* Alien,” cr Svo_ ... (Digby & Long) 60 
Malling (M.), The Immaculate Young Minister, cr Svo ... (Constable) 6/0 
Margueritte (V.), The Frontiers of the Heart, cr 8vo ...........(Heinemann) 6/0 
Mayor (J. E. B.), Tweive Parochial Sermons, cr 8vo we amb, Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Meldrum (R. A The Ways of Eve, cr 8vo ........ a (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Mikkelsen (E.), Lost in the Arctic, 1909- 1912, roy 8vo... ‘(Heine mann) net 
Montague (M. P.), Lind: a, cr Svo ...... (Constable) 6/0 
Monteverde (R. D. ), The Spanish L anguage as now Spoken and Written, 
er 8vo (Blackie) net 4/0 
“Moore (J. H. ), ‘High School Ethics, Book I., ¢ ~~ Senne ar (Bell) net 2/6 
Moritzen (J.), The Peace Movement of America, 8vo............/Putnam) net 12/6 
Newbolt (W. c. E.), The Ministry of the Word, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) net 4/6 
Niven (F.), The Porcelain Lady, er 8vo... ; (M. Secker) 6/0 
Oppenheim (L.) The Panama Canal Conflict between Great Britain and 















8vo 


the Unite d States of America, cr 8vo ..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Orton (C, W. P.), The Early History of the House of Savoy, 1000-1233, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 126 


Ottley (R. L.), The Rule of Life and Love, 8vo .. onan Scott) net 5/0 
Papers of the American omnes of Church History, Second Se ries, vol. iii, 
8vo wicamawcbinve a _.(Putnam) net 12/6 
Pickths all (M. ), Ve iled ‘Women, cr 8vo sash .(Nash) 6/0 
-rimitiae: Essays, By Students of the U niversity of Live rpool, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 4/6 
Punshon (E, R.), The Wilderness Lovers, cr 8vo..,...cHodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Rawling (C. G.), The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies, 8vo .. (Seeley) net 16/0 
Russell (G. W. E.), Saint Alban the Martyr, Holborn, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 5/0 
Sedgewick (H. D.), ‘Italy in the Thirteenth Century, 2 vols (Constable) net 21/0 
Selous (A. H.), Words Without Music ; Poems, cr 8vo......... (‘Simpkin) net 4/6 
Smith (C. A, M.) and Warren (A. G.), The New Steam Tables, 8vo 
(Constable) net 4/0 
Soissons (Count de), Six Great Princesses, 8vo vanes len & esate. | net 1/6 
Strauss (R.), The Pare nt’s Book, roy 8vo a k) net 3/6 
Swift (B.), L ady of the Night, cr 8vo tid (Nash) 60 
Swift (Jonathan), Correspondence, vol. 4, 8vo..... ... (Bell) net 10/6 
Tremearne (A. J. M.), Hausa Superstitions and c ustoms, 8v0 . .(Bale) net 21/0 
Walpole (H.), Fortitude, er 8vo ; dainty (M. Secker) 6,0 
“Wardell (R. 3. ), Contemporary Philos: op ohy, ‘er 8vo ...... AC. H. Kelly) net 346 
Watson (W.) Advanced Textile Design, Svo ..(Longmans) net 126 
Way (N.), Red Gold, cr 8vo ... ..... (Richards) 6/0 
Wayside Lamps. By the author ‘of “E Ispe eis ally Williar a Bish 10p of Gibraltar 
and his Wife,” 12mo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Weston (K. H.), The Man Mac ‘donald, er 8vo (Holden & Hardingham) net 10/6 
Windham Papers (The), 1750-1810, 2 vols, 8vo (H. Jeukins) net 32/0 
Wordsworth -. ds Sermons Preached in Si ulisbury Cathedraland Elsewhere, _ 
OO cnn ' (Longmans) net 5/0 


LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
ENDS ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


FINAL REDUCTIONS 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 
Liberty « Co., Ltd., Regent St, London. 
ROYAL L | | Total Funds +  £18,167,251 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
BURGLARY. 


| HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
* OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 






















Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.¢., 

palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 

as a food product. 












Of all Chem is's and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at 1s. Gd., 2s. Gd. and tis. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 





post on application to 










Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad St. James, London. 


owner 


AND 


OBESITY 475 
DISCOMFORT 





CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS, NO DRASTIC DIET 
sample and CALLARD & co., 
Booklet free from so — St., London, Ww. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FoR muTUAL LIFE assurance. 





FUNDS £7,000,000 





Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, €E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £84,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID..................65. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE or LETTING, well-equip School Premises, 
FE suitable also for Religious Establishment, within 35 minutes of London, 
i diate y ion. Cricket field, football ground, swimming bath, private 
1, excellent class-rooms, gravel soil, gas and water. Apply MEREIMANS 
Wi LLIM, solicitors, Marlborough. 
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ANTONIO, TIVOLI, ROME.—To LET, Furnished. 

e Short periods or for term of years; with or without servanis. Hot 
water radiators throughout.—For terms apply, Mrs, SEARLE HALLAM, 
Ortygia, Harrow on the Hill. 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


APPOINTMENTS 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites captiestione for the position of 
ASSISTANT MASTER to teach French, English, and History up to the 

dard of the Intermediate Examination of the aay & London, at 
the Hackney Downs School. The commencing sal. will £150 to £200 
(according to experience) rising to £300 a year by yearly increments of £10, in 
accordance with the Council’s scale. Candidates must have passed a final 
examination for a degree held by a recognized university and must have a 
knowledge of Phonetics. 

Applications are also invited for the position of ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach Nature Study and Botany at the County Secondary School, Clapham. 
The minimum commencing salary will be £120 a year, rising to £220 a year by 

ly increments of £10. Candidates must have passed a final examination 
lor a degree held by a recognized university. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with parti- 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the Department of Secon Training. The appointment will take effect 
at the begiuning of the Easter Term, 1913. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in Modern 
cours ~, 4 English) ; ay = - ky — teaching, and a 

ing Diploma or some experience in i students are essential, 

Salary, £165, rising to £200, non-resident, 

The Assistant Lecturer will be required to lecture on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching, and to supervise the practical work of the 

students of the Department in her special subjects. 

ree printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, February 17th, to 
the undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
retary of Council. 
BeProxD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
{University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR who 
shall take up her duties inthe first week of April 1913. The Resident Tutor 
will be required to assist the Principal in the supervision of the resident 
students, and to give alimited number of courses of lectures in each session 
in addition to certain other duties. The salary offered is £200 rising to £20 
with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours or ite equivalent. 

c They should state in what subjects they are prepared to offer courses of 
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eulars of the pointment, by sending a stam V P 
envelope to the ucation Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Applications in respect of the Assistant-Master- 
ship must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, February 10th, 1913, and those 
in respect of the Assistant-Mistress-ship by ll a.m. ou Saturday, February 15th, 
1913. Every communication must be marked H.4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No applicant is eligible for appointment who is a relative of 
a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the School. 

. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
22nd January, 1913. 


GENTLEMAN, 44 (M.A., Oxon), with twenty years’ 

experience of educational, literary, and administrative work (and sport) 
in India, desires PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar appointment, or 
employment in connexion with any cause of public or natio' importance. 
Experienced typist. Terms by arrangement; but position and responsible 
work of more consequence than salary. Fullest iculars and references 
will be sent to bona-jide inquirers on application to Z., Box 602, The Spectator, 
Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


TTINIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in the Elemen- 
tary Training Departinent (Women). Salary £150. Special qualifications in 
English and Geography. Particulars from the REGISTRAR, Application, 
with three recent testimonials, received up to February 17th, 


qny OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION OOMMITTEER. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Wanted ASSISTANT-TUTOR (man) to commence duties April 10th, 1913, 
Chief Subject: Mathematics. Subsidiary Subject: History or English. 

Salary £180 per annum (non-resident) to be increased by annual increments 
of £10; subject to satisfactory service, to £210 per annum. 

Forms of application may be had on application to the undersigned, 

Education Oflice, G, 8, BAXTER, 
Leopold Street. Secretary. 
January, 1913, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 


Wanted in September, 1913, a RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach French. 
Should have Cambridge Tripos or Oxford Final Honour Schools, teaching 
experience, and a knowledge of phonetics, Salary £81. Resident supervision 
nominal, 

Apply, stating full particulars, before February 15th, to MISS LAWRENCE, 
No. 3 House, Roedean School, Brighton. 























L228 “EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the post of FORM MASTER. University 
Degree in Arts or Science. Commencing salary from £100 to £120, according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be forwarded (on forms to be obtained from the under- 
signed) not later than Saturday, 8th February, 1913. 

Education Offices, JAMES GRAHAM, 

Leeds, Secretary for Education, 








( \ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Committee requires a HEAD-MASTER for the Boys’ Department of the 
George Dixon Council Secondary School, Rotton Park. Commencing salary, 
£350 per annum. Candidates should hold a Degree in Arts or Science, or 
both, and must have had experience of Secondary School work. 

Form of Application, which must be returned without delay, may be had 


from the undersigned, 
Education Office, JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, 
Council House, Margaret Street. Secretary of Education. 


2ist January, 1913, 








ING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 


The GOVERNORS of the Lytham Charities invite applications for the 
HEADMASTERSHIP of the above Public Secondary School. 

Candidates must be University Graduates under the age of 45. 

The salary, including capitation fees on the present number of boys (150) 
is £550, with house, rates, coal and light. 

Applications must be sent before Ist March next to the undersigned, from 
whom particulars can be obtained, 

WILSON, WRIGHT & DAVIES, 
6, Chapel Street, Preston, Solicitors. 
Srd January, 1913. 


ARM PUPIL.—Vacancy for GENTLEMAN’S SON 
with well-known North-country gentleman farmer, farming over 1,000 
acres. A boy would be thoroughly equipped for successful career in practical, 
commercial farming, home or colonies, and well looked after socially.—Box 601, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





Academic standing and University experience will be taken into considera- 


mn. 

Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than February Ist to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL ‘'!. McKNIGHT, 
ee Secretary of Council. 


RINTERS’ READER wanted in large London Office, 
entirely for Classical Work, especially Greek, in which he must be 
competent to criticise and detect ae by letter only, ‘ Keader,”’ 
c/o Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Strect, Strand, 


RCHITECTS’ PUPIL.—Firm of Architects with exten- 
sive practice in South of England, offices in small country town iv 
Hants, have vacancy for PUPIL, pplicant must be well educated and have 
a taste for drawing.—Ad Box No, 600, The Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
post as COMPANION required immediately. Trained 
Nurse, mental experience ; Churchwoman ; Housekeeper; Needlewoman. 
Good reader and writer. Country preferred. Driver and eyclist.—Mrs, 8., 
Ecclesburn, Cavendish Place, Bournemouth. 


VACANCY will shortly occur for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL in an old-established ‘firm of CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 














AUCTIONEERS. and ESTATE AGENTS having City and Suburban offices, 
where a thorough training would be given under direct supervision of the 


Principals, Reply F.8.1., Box No. 589, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.c. om 


| gg Me SECRETARIAL POST required by Educated 
Young Lady, Trained,—BARFOOT, “ Risegate,””’ Godalming. 
G ENTLEMAN or LADY, of quiet habits, RECEIVED in 
lovely COUNTRY RECTORY. High; healthy; stabling; golf links. 
No family. Long or short period. Suit student. Moderate terms.—" Alpha,” 
Harlestone Rectory, Northampton. 
PATIENT or PAYING GUEST can be received in the 
house of a medical man in West Surrey. Old house, small rooms, large 
garden, on high ground. Long experience with nerve cases. Terms from 
three guineas upward.,—Apply, Box No, 538, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, we 


ESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR WOMEN.—Somer- 

ville College offers this year a FELLOWSHIP (Resident) for Research 

in Classics, Mathematics, Philosophy, History, Economics, or Natural Science. 

Annual value about £120; normal tenure five years (renewable).—Apply for 

further particulars to Miss DARBISHIRE, The Grey House, Boar's Hill, 
Oxford. Names with evidence for fitness to be sent in by March Ist. 


LDON L-. SCHOLARSHIP. 














LA W 
An ELECTION of a SCHOLAR will take place on Wednesiay, the 5th of 
March, 1913. Applications, with the requisite Certificates, forms of which 
should be obtained from the Secretary, must be delivered at his Oilice, 5, New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, in a sealed envelope, aldressed to him, on or 
before Saturday, the 22nd of February, 1913. The words “ Eldon Scholarship 
Candidates’ Application ’’ must appear on the outside of the envelope. 
Candidates must be Protestants of the Church of England and Members of 
the University of Oxford, and must have passed their examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and must either have been placed in the first-class 
in one at least of the Final Honour Schools of literae bumaniores, mathematics, 
history, or jurisprudence, or in the examination in the Faculty of Law, or have 
gained one of the Chancellor's prizes, or the Ireland or Hereford Scholarship, 
or the Vinerian Law Scholarship and must intend to follow the profession of 
the Law. 
The Scholarship is of the value of £200 a year, and is tenable for three years 
rovided that the Scholar keeps his terms regularly at one of the Inns of 


rt. 
3 New Square, WALTER TROWER, 





Lincoln's Inn, W,C. Secretary. 
22nd January, 1913. =a 
VPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 2d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


LECTURES, &c. 
YU 22¥ sse*s3 OF LIVERPOOL 
8. 





ESSION 1912-13, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 


Dean: J. WEMYSS ANDERSON, M.Inst.,C.©. - 

Prospectuses and full particalars of the following may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Registrar : Engineering, Electrical Euwineering, Civil Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Engineering Design and Drawing, Mathematica, Physics, 








Inorganic Chemistry, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING oon, nes FOR WOMEN SECONDARY ae 
Recognized a. the + ~y <: Education, 2 ea = 
—— tthe Cambeid “ayndk - 


dicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lec wok. in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
=r of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
ero isa Poan Fund. 


‘NT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss = L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the bridge ‘re ing College) and Principal of the 
ining 
1) TRAINING COLLEG for ,_— Eecagevtien Se 
® the Cambridge and London AL A and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) ear aN 2 § DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 





FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, or, 3 ear ; hee gee 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, ey gs. @ year. ARTE a year. 
Af few Boarders are soueedl ah the Head-Mistress’s House, FOrsctt Terrace, 


‘Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—Tue WorsuirruL ComMPaNy oF CLOTHWORKERS oF THE CITY 
or Lonpoy, Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS*® 
Company, THE Lonpon County Council, THE CAMBERWELL Boroven CounciL, 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF Lonpox. Principal—Miss Rice ( Teacher 
of Pi gy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CarrentER 
CPescgniaed —— of P of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Merhods, Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. ‘Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours, Fee (for both divisions) £20 15s. perannum. Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students 
pared for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union, 
Small number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exh bition for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence), 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 








HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
a Sls Babies in resideace. 


~{'I'. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 
F Bt. At drews, NB. apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
narews, 











GIRLS SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES, 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 

34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, iim 8 S. 4 A. Grierson, son, M. A., a Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
ard and Tuition, £60 a y 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


LAnshonaine HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
it 























HAMPSTEAD, N.W .—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
88 CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 
Languages, ee, and Painti 


on modern —~) Special attention given to 
Universities 


Pupils | for advanced Examinations and for the 
require’ Hcithy y situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term began Jannary 17th and ends April 4th. 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. odern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden iit field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
dec., C.M.S., and many others. —Apply Principal for prospectus. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRL 8,1 Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum, PRE meyt e ad 

SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 

SUSSEX. 


r pee DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, } 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing’ air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 























¥IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recom mend 
\) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s ge Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For lilus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

‘Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head- Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD ‘(formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’ 's School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEA D- MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Examination for Entrance Scholarships will ” held in March, 
For particulars apply to the HON. SECRETARY. 








ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 

on Wednesday, Jan. 29, at 7.45 p.m., and Thursday, Jan, 30, at 11. 15 a.m, 
The subjects will be, in both classes, sir Thomas More’s UTOPIA A in the 
translation of Ralph Robynson; and Robert Browning’s poem LA SAISIAZ, 
Miss Drewry reads with private pupils, 143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three anette =. = twenty | 
rail from Liverpool. Head on, = iss tire oc! 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus Men to the SE REY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES SCHOOL, SURREY, con. 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
ofarefined home. Thorough education on the — of a sound mind ia 
a sound body. parations for examinations if desi French and Germaa 
aspeciality, Large Grounds, High and healthy position. 














S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well- appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of ser pe ar ge Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. Lo 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building hag 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E—~ 

Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora a 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &e, 
Spring Term began January 16th. Next vacancies in May. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Presid: ~ar CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘Tho Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers an ~~. -— Teachers in every branch of Physical Traia- 
ing, including a Sw Mistress from the yal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, 
Hon. und Rev. E. istiaton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SECRETARY. 


G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD - PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and i 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, rae 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘ennis, &o. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

CHESTER ROAD, ERDINGTON.—The College offers a full profes. 

sional trsining for girls ‘seeking a useful and attractive calling. Swedish 

Educational Gymnastics. Folk Dances, Classical and Artistic Dancing. 
Swimming and Outdoor Games. Remedial Gymnastics and Massage. 

Good posts obtained after training. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SOHOOL.—SPRING TERM 

begins Jan 20th. Preparation for University and home-life, 

Boarders received at the School itselfand at Dixton Vicarage. For prospectus 
and admission forms apply to Miss E. CARLESS, Head- Mistress. 


CLARE SCHOOL, FAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Princi , Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.). 
4 Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 
physical exercise. 


ARRINGTONS, ORISLERU RST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCH 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
and Literature). 


guage 
For Illustrated tus apply to the Head-Mistress, 
__ The School re-assembled on THURSDAY, January 16th. 









































‘IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Splendid Buildings, gee te Cubicles, Hock T 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; : D qiventn es for soquizing” French? 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher fol “4 Physical I Training; 8 ‘Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








E [.DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limit Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Mise G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scho! i 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY léra 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C. A. 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—tThe Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses, Good music, drawing, pane. elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom ] Prine ipals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the > Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


(\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, iCHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © nte ering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Srospectus. 


G TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in woe. or as daily pupils. Pr tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 


ose perfectly cured by a self-cured Stammerer. 
Boys can be coached during treatment. Prospectus on Ageiection. 
30 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. Address, 








Consulting Rooms: 





Mr. E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, Bedford, 
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BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


MSs CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
H. MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA. 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE, Two years on the Conway count for apprenticeship as 
one year's sea service. 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH, 
24 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore. 
Fee, £22 lis. per Term. 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W. RROADBENT, B.D., B.N.R., 
H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. ciieeegrmel nehpinist 
7 BADIA BD © 50 2 OO kL. 

x (Founded ec. 1120), 

VISITORS: The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
St. John’s, and the Warden of Al! Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Rev. W. Chas. Eppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S, 
SEVENTY-TWO pounds per annum covers all the necessary expenses of 
boarders, each of whom has a separate bedroom or cubicle. The buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides the 
ordinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, Art Rooms, Workshops, 

Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, ete. 

There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenuble at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school, 


i) ELS T B D 5S ue na Se @ h- 


Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions begins 
March llth. For particulars apply Rev. F, STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted, Essex. ee 
.,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 











YTOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
Ss and R. V. BAKKER-MILL, M.A,, are moving their school, preparatory 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Suesex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E, H. 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 

Scholarships and Fxhibitions, of the annual value of £40 to £15, will be 

held on Tuesday and Weanesday, March llth and 12th, Further particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HER'TS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘Ihe School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 138-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


FLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May lth, 1913. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


____Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. ree - 

Oy COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

/ Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 

EXAMINATION in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


$j HER DORAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
kK Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extenled, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
yOSSALL SCHOOL.—Some '‘I'welve Open Scholarships, 
) open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, beginning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossa!l and London.—Apply, ‘The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
| gray COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gym»asium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
FNORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 
300 ft. above the Sea. Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 
t ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIKE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. Por Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 
| OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
Colleze Close, Dover. 
Ro AL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
ef the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
RUCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epile sy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A LAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad, 1c ctus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford), — 





Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’swork, 
entry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ree COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Pp 





LPINULA, AVENCHES, SWITZERLAND.—Christian 

Home School for Girls. Four languages by natives. Every facility for 

Music and Art. Most healthy situation near Berne and Neuchatel. reat 

care taken of pupils, Health first consideration, Recreation grounds, English 
references. oderate fees, Apply PRINCIPAL. 


HATEAU DE BEAUKEGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor's & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


(HALEAU DOEX, SWITZERLAND — 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Publie Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 





IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 

Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


(NENTLEMAN wishes to personally recommend French 
family in France, where he ous nine months learning magunge, Every 

home comfort. Seven hours only from London.—Every particular gladly given 
by C.W., 12, Cork Street, Piccadilly, W. eer: = 
E 5 rae @€& &€ 2 8B Be 


EIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ConPIpENTLY RecomMEN DED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality, Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and roferences: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress, 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
_ near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is staying at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, and 
can meet parents by appointment. 


IESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR.,33 

n, BEAUSITE. —Educational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 

MEN, from four to six girls receivel: special facilities for studying languages 
and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references, 
—Fri. E de BRU YN. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ali fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ch: 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality des 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational eetshlish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personaly inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1135 City. 


CHOOLS im ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Meesrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledce of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of cieaneh prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable aud highly recommended establishments, hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Yaea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp,, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 26. 6d, +00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Central, 

op wVTeavtezrt ee Bs 

‘| Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messre. GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, _ 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establicliments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 

RM Y BAA RBLBA ES OU - Ds 
Parents or Guardians of Candidates for ARMY EXAMINATIONS 

can obtain, free of charge, advice as to the choice of a TUTOR from 

Meesrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Sackyille-street, 
Pie ~adilly,  & 
who for nearly 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY 
TUTORS in this Couutry or on the Continent. 

YOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 





AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mesars. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browxs (Oxon.). 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephome: 1507 Gemranp, 
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O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO mage! 4 RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of char, The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASS TATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, w.c. 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘“Triform, London. Telephone No, 1854 neal 


\TUDENTS’ 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve’ 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Caven 
Sous, Ww. _ Tel. 1. 5060 Mayfair. 





1] 





SHIPPING AND ‘PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. —Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women,—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast, March 15: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, &c.). Accom- 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


210 10s. ROME TOUR 


oon and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
enice, 
Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
on nee CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acros) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, English 
PANY U and trained nurse.—The Sec cretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
ANY (Ltd.), ‘Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, 

For Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 , § Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 








HOTELS, HYDROS, On 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
ond Blectricity. Resident physician (M,. D. ) 








MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
AN'LIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; t value sent 
for parcels, or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 

forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

° FOR pm gg systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 


Began this month. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








.PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, 
erected and equipped for the treat of G ioe from ‘Epilepsy. 
— rienced Medical and N ursing treatment, ing and Garde 
iards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,.—Apply GBISE WOO 
2 ‘2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
rogularly ¢ since 1899.—P.R. H. L.A, roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE So SS aES TS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo 
EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster trand, W.C. 
___ Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Cieennenrin PLAYS of all kinds required. —For 
~ faites T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 
iddlesex 


























APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M, Tur Kriya, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ean. oy Harrzowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamitrox. 





NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old, 

The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination. IMMEDIATE AND INC REASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. 
Annual Subscription for one vote at each election, 10s. 64. Life Subscription 
for one vote at each election, £5 5s. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, “Secretary and Supt. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
bo sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.c, 
GALLERIES, &e. 
RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION, 10 to 6, 1s. Will Close Jan. 28. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, Sila NEW BOND STREE T. 














SOCIETY. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixture and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild 5” = Medium 5” = 
White Label 45° 2: 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








TO-DAY_;; your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and as robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be f from the use 
of these pure foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “Infant Feeding and Management”’ sent Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.. Lombard St, LONDOR. 


The ” SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Paces (when ee Fourtees Gutyeas. 














PAGO...c0000cercerecccecresecceseeesccees £12 12 Pesrow CtemetthieGet Bag es 40 
Half. Page (Column) ..........+ 6 6 Half Narrow Column .........-< 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Goheun ant 8 © 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .......sessee00 US. TE GRUIS TD cen 2 @ 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andlsa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of , 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp COMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. Baum 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckwey, Auckland; and 
Cc. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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THE 


UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, 


LIMITED. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
Authorised Capital, £25,900,000. | Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. 


Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000 Os. 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWAEDS OF 10,000. 








DIRECTORS. 
SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. JOHN TROTTER, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
ERNST W. BARNARD, Esq. H. W. DRUMMOND, Esq. EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. WILLIAM O. GILCHRIST, Esq. GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Eaq. 
LEO. BONN, Esq. HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Esq. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, Esq. 
PERCIVAL BOSANQUET, Esq. A. B. LESLIE-MELVILLE, Esq. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 
2D F. BUZTOR, _ JOHN MEWS, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. B,. STUART WORTLEY, K.C., M.P, 

tLES C. CAVE, E ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq.' } ARTHUR M. H. WALROND, Esq. 
JOUN ALAN CLU TTON. BROCK, Esq. HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq. | Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. KENNETH L, C. PRESCOTT, Esq. | CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON, Esq, 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq. ' 


Principal Office—2 Princes Street, E.C. 
J. E. W. HOULDING, Manager. P. J. WIF FEN, Metropolitan Branch Manager, 
H. H. HART, Country and Foreign Manager, 
L. E, THOMAS, Country Branch Manager. 
H. R. HOARE, Secretary. L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary, 
Trustee Department—2 Princes Street, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: (SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS), 1 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
CORNHILL OFFICE: (PRESCOTT’S BANK, LIMITED), 50 CORNHILL, E.C. 




























STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Half-year ending 3ist December, 1912. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 
Dr. LIABILITIES, ASSETS, Cr. 
2 «4. £ a4, z s. d, 
Capital subscribed, £22,924,100 in 229,341 Shares of £100 eac hs Cash in Han oa ose oss om 3,455,964 1 4 
paid up £15 10s. per Share... = ee sal .. 3,554,785 10 0 » in Bank * England ; 7 se 3.145553 0 1 
Reserve Fund— —_ —— 66%,722 1 § 
Invested in Consols, guaranteed 23 per cent. Stock, and Money at Call and at Short Notice ak rt : . 6,963,774 4 8 
Tran 1 Government 3 oe’ Cent. Guaranteed Stock, Investments 
as per ¢ —__ a ese o _ a a .. 1,150,000 0 0 Securities of and guarantced by the British 
Current Accounts ... ove ose ove o» £26, 2478: 913 0 Government 2,046,339 13 9 
Deposit Accounts .., one ees on «. 13,652,208 4 3 India Stock and indian Railways Guaran- 
——_————_——. 39,900,447 17 3 teed Bonds , ” . 75,466 0 0 
Acceptances and Guarantees - ‘ <= 4,831,972 10 2 Corporation Stock: 3, Railway and Water- 
Liabilities by indorsement on Foreign Bills sold... . - 72,001 12 9 works Debenture and Preference Stocks, 
Other Accounts, including interest due on Deposits, unclaimed Colonial Stocks, Foreign _ wvernment 
Dividends, &c. on a ues ons = on eco 697,454 18 10 and Railway Debenture Bon ae ow 3,190,482 11 3 
Rebate on Bills not due .., ie we we es we ove 56,737 0 5 Other Investments a we ‘i coe 119,009 14 5 
Profit and Loss- - _ — 
Balance brought forward i on £146,715 13 2 5,499,977 19 5 
Net pr rofit for the ha If-year “ending Reserve Fund— 
dist December, 1912 a vu pied 274,770 0 6 £618,500 Consols; £254,000 Guar. el 2 
per cent. Stock; £509,450 Tr vaal 
“421,485 3B 8 8 Government 5 per cent. Guaranteed Stock 1,150,000 0 0 
Iess Amount provided in Profit and Loss - — 6,580,977 19 5 
Account, as below, for writing down Bills Discounted— 
investments = ie : ‘ 0,000 0 0 (a) Three months and under one eco 5,506,905 2 3 
— —— $71,485 13 8 (b) Exceeding Three months =e ose O89,547 15 4 
-_—_— —- 64 217 7 
Loans and Advances “ _ . 17,180,272 411 
Liabilities of Customers on Acco; ces and ( rantees, 
as per Contra . 4,851,972 10 2 
Liabilities of Customers for indor ts, as per Coutra ae 72/91 18 9 
Bank Premises, chict, ehold (at cost or under) ww. 1,516.09 8 3 
Other Accounts, lacluding interest due on Lavestaments, &e. ... i2iui2 311 
3 1 £50,614,575 3 1 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
£ s. d, r s. a 
Interest allowed to Customers : a ose ove we «290,360 2 0} Profit nna} pro uted on 20th June, 1912 .., : . 14671513 2 
Salaries, Contributior: » to Pension Fund, Bank Premises Gross Protit for the half-year ending 2let December, 1912, after . 
Account, and othe penses at Head Oficeand Branches... 231,453 14 0 making provi r all bad and doubtful det nd pay- 
Rebate on Bills not roo “ on in eee cos eee 56,737 0 5 ment of hi ne Tax vee ©=©-:@3.900 16 AL 
Amount applied to writing down Investments __.., ove vee 50,000 0 0 : 
Div - 1 on 229,341 S hanes at the rate of 10 per 
‘ . per annum, and a Bonus of 3s. 1d. per 
Share, being at the rate of 2 per cent, 
per annum, together 18s. 7d. per Share less 
Income Tax ° 200,673 7 6 
Balance, being undivided profit carried forward 
to the next half year .. eee ove ww» 170,812 6 2 
——— 971,48513 8 
£1,000,016 10 1| £1,000.015 10 1 
__ CO C—O: oa aR 
FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor, r J. E. W. HOULDING, M er, 
( 10 Jeputy Ge : irectors 
HG) DEV AS, asia seinen - % eames C. H. R. WEIDEMANN, Chief Accountant, 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LIMITED, 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns from the Branches. We ha: itisfied ourvelves as to 
the corr ness of the Cash and have verified the Investments held by the Bank, the Securities held against Mouey at Call and Short Notice and the Bills 
Discounted. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have requir a. In our opinio a such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 60 as to 


exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the ‘ pany's aff $ rding to the best of our information and the explanations givea to us and as shown by 


the books of the Com 


pany. 


M. B. PEAT 
London, 13th January, 1913, Cc. W. M. KEMP Auditors, 
ARTHUR F, WHINNEY, 
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A New Year’s Resolution! 
Try 
MILES’ 3 STAR 
BACON 


Famous for its delicious and appetising 
flavour. Supplied direct from our factory 
in sides of about 45 lbs. Unsmoked 8}$d. Ib. 
Smoked 9d. lb. Rail paid anywhere in 
United Kingdom. Absvlutely the best 
way to buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sample piece about 12 lbs., 
(sneied or unsmoked—9} per lb. 


Send for Illustrated List. 
EDWARD MILES & Co., 


Contractors to H.M, Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 





THE RIGHT PAPER 
TO WRITE ON 
THAT’S 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER. 


It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomesa 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES _ and 
Interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Epviror, but 
to the Pustisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
aaa Siac deal 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing ber of t s it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. }-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 














Sample copy free. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND Sy were BY . 
ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail | meaner 
ORONSA (Tw. Sc.), 8049 tons, Feb, 6, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aporient 
for Regular Use. 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which hag 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need, 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa. 
rately and differently in order to incorpo. 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardena 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should note that Taz 
LxeapENHALL Press Lrp. cannot be ——_ 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


President - 


LEAGUE 





OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Def: 

TERMS OF SUBSCRiPIION. 


Physical condition of the people 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. + | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «+. 25 0 O | Members 


ANNUAL 
Hon. Vice-Presidents on oF 
Members 110 





BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


and STILL 


The OLDEST 





e and safety 


PAYMENTS, 

Associates, with Literature 

oe ose ese and Journal 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 


‘ence. and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 
eae € io 6 Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemista, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


oe ke. 
Force is at half- 


CASES 












THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Dr. I. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts likea charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEU MATISM 





FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


Or at the Office, 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 





In our 
inion 
it Our 
Price Cash Price 
perdoz. per doz. 


ay- 10/6 


Lot 1.—10 doz. bots. 


BEAUNE 1908 VINTAGE 


A very nice Bed Burgundy with pleasant flavor, 


MISA'S,CHO'GE OLD, SHERRY 


A charming Old Wine with delightful aroma, 48/6 


72/- 


Lot 3.—7 doz. bots. 


RAUZAN 1884 CLARET 


Soft Old Vintage Wine with pleasant flavour, 


19/6 
Lot 4.—3 doz. bots. 


DOW'S 1887 VINTAGE PORT 


Charming Old Bottled Wine with fine character. 
Ex CHRISTIE’S Sale. 


98/6 


120/- 


Lot 5.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/- per dozen allowance 
id Lot is taken.) 


34/6 
Lot 6.—7 doz. bots. 


LUDON 1909 VINTAGE 


Good, sound French Claret with pleasant flavour 


12/6 


18/- 


Lot 7.—5 doz. half-bots. 
EXTRA 


AYALA 1895 VINTAGE quatity 


A charming dry Champagne with delightful flavour, 


39/6 


Lot 8.—9 doz, haif-bots. 


BERNECASTLER 1895 VINTAGE 


Shipped by P. A. MUMM of Frankfort. 
Very Pleasant Still Moselle with soft round flavour, 


15/6 


30/< 


Lot 9.—3 cases cach 12 bots. and 
do do. 24 half-bots. 


SPARKLING RED BURGUNDY 


1893 vintage. 
Charming Old Landed Wine worth attention, 


Per Case. 


38/6 


54/- 


LIQUEUR BRANDY, _Ssir¥se 


ry Old Landed Cognac Brandy with soft mellow 
(l/- per case allowance if Lot is taken.) 


woz 19/6 


flavour, 


Lot 11.—4 cases each 12 bots. and 
2 do. do. 24 half-bots. 


HEIDS'ECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champacne, with good bouquet. (Half- 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per caseallowance if Lot is 65/ 
taken.) - 
Lot 12.—12 doz. half-bots. 


POMMARD 1906 VINTAGE 


Excellent French Red Burgundy from this favourite 
District, with very pleasant flavour, 


Per Doz. 


12/6 


20/- 


Lot 13.—5 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OL® “ BANFF.” ‘ac 


Soft Creamy Old Whisky, distilled from Scotch Barley, 
bearing Distillers’ Labels, 54/- 


47/6 





Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, 


Duty Paid Cellars: 
# FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


LONDON, €E.C. 








INCIPIENT GOUT. 


HOW TO CONTROL URIC ACID. 











Gout should never be allowed to get beyond the stage of 
incipiency. A little knowledge of the facts concerning it will 
be sufficient to convince anyone that it is quite possible, by the 
exercise of a little watchfulness and care, not only to escape the 
ravages of existing gout, but also to prevent its development. 

Gout has a certain well-known definite cause, namely, the 
existence of an excess of uric acid within the system. To prevent 
gout all, therefore, that is necessary is to prevent the retention of 
such excess. Under normal conditions uric acid is destroyed and 
eliminated by the liver and kidneys as constantly as it is made, 
and so we suffer no evil consequences from the mere fact of its 
formation. If, however, more uric acid is formed than the 
appointed organs can eliminate rapidly enough, then a certain 
amount is necessarily retained. 

The evidences of its growing accumulation are at first obscure’ 
and resemble symptoms of common ailments. There is, fo 
instance, a very persistent and distressing headache, caused b ¥ 
uric acid impeding the circulation and resulting in congestion of 
the blood. There are obstinate forms of indigestion, with acidity 
heartburn, and flatulence, caused solely by uric acid. Little 
lumps, consisting of solid concretions of uric acid, form just under 
the skin on the rims of the ears, the eyelids, and around the 
smaller — Your liver becomes sluggish, and you suffer from 
a godd deal of nervous irritability and mental depression. You 
cannot account for these symptoms, and probably never think of 
attributing them to gout. 

GOUT IS THE TROUBLE. 

But it is gout, incipient gout, the spread of uric acid, of which 
these little ills give you warning. They tell you that the gouty 
habit is slowly, insidiously, but nevertheless surely, becoming 
more firmly fixed in your system, and that you must take 
measures to correct it if you would avoid the more serious forms 
of gouty suffering. 

When the muscles generally, or those of the loins specially, are 
invaded by the clogging, stiffening masses of uric acid, then gouty 
rheumatism or lumbago develops, with their sharp, cutting pain, 
or dull continuous aches. When the delicate nerve sheaths are 

ierced by sharp, uratic crystals sciatica or neuritis follows, 
Kidney stone and gravel are nothing else but accumulated accre- 
tions of urates. Gouty eczema results when uric acid burrows under 
and penetrates the skin. The most common of all forms of gouty 
suffering—chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout, as it is indifferently 
called —is the inevitable sequel of the penetration of uric acid into 
the joints, or the cartilages and ligaments, and the gradual growth 
in the whole structure of the joint of dense, cement-like masses of 
solid uratic deposits. 

CAN GOUT BE OVERCOME ? 

It is pleasing to know that even for gout in all its forms there 
is a remedy that can always been relied upon, because it removes 
completely from the body the uric acid that is the cause of the 
whole trouble. This remedy, so well known as Bishop’s Varalettes, 
enjoys the confidence of the medical profession, who, aware of the 
composition of Bishop’s Varalettes, acknowledge them to be com- 
posed of most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants, and to 
have proved in actual practical experience to be a successful 
remedy and preventive of uric acid ills. 

Their action from the beginning is beneficial. Gouty inflamma- 
tion and tenderness begin to subside, uric acid swellings are 
reduced, the crippling and distortion disappear, and the pain is 
soothed as the solvent action of Bishop’s Varalettes is gradually 
exercised on the banefal acid which has set up all the mischief. 

Bishop's Varalettes are perfectly safe, as they do not contain 
any harmful ingredients like the iodides, the salicylates, mercury, 
colchicum, potash, or other disturbing drugs, so that not even the 
most delicate need have any hesitancy in taking them. They 
have no lowering, weakening, or depressing influence. Bishop's 
Varalettes have no other action beyond dissolving and eliminating 
uric acid, so that they do not interfere with the functional activity 
of any organ of the body. There is nothing about them to suggest 
medicine, no taste, no inconvenience, no physiological effects— 
nothing but the benefit that follows their use to remind you that 
you are taking one of the most powerful remedial agents. 


NOW AS TO FOOD. 

You, very rightly, like to be absolutely sure as to what you 
may eat with safety and what you must avoid. As a complete 
and authoritative guide to the selection of a uric acid free diet 
is a need much felt by gouty subjects, the manufacturers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes have issued for the use of all such a pamphlet 
containing a classified list of foods and beverages which the gouty 
subject must avoid, but giving in their place a still longer list: of 
permissible articles of diet, from which a varied, tempting, and 
nourishing anti-gout diet may be constructed. This booklet, 
moreover, contains valuable general information regarding the 
nature and origin of gouty disorders and their treatment, with a 
full description of the distinguishing symptoms. A copy of this 
booklet will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48, Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. You will find it a most 
useful reference book, 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 2s., and Se. 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the makers. 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


North of Cobalt and South-East and North of Porcupine. 
















Only 7 days’ journey from the British Isles. 


PURCHASE NOW 


at highly remunerative prices 


FREEHOLD VETERAN LANDS 


(Quarter sections of 160 acres each) 


SPECIALLY SELECTED by 
GOVERNMENT SURVEYORS 


and presented to the Veterans who fought in the 
Fenian Rising in 1866 and the South African War. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION.” 


No Royalties payable on either TIMBER 
(excepting white pine) or MINERALS. 


RICH SOIL. EXTENSIVELY TIMBERED. 
EXCELLENT RAILWAY FACILITIES. 



















For full particulars, apply :— 
THE CANADA LAND AGENCY, 


66 ST. JAMES STREET, LONDON, &.W. 
Telegrams :—*‘ Cariboo, London.” Telephone :—Regent 432. 





if taken frequently drugs lose their 
power and doses have to be increased. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Fiatulency, 
Heartburn and Impure Breat 
Braaa’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been equalled. It absorbs 
the impure gases generated in the stomach and bowels and carries 
them cut of the system, thus removing the CAUSE of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood, 


BRAGGS CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit by young or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrheea and Fever. Doctors largely recommend it 
and use it in their own families. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores: Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 4/- per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin ; Chocolates, 1/- per tin; 
Capsules, 2/- per box. 

FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning The Spectator and 
enclosing 3d, stamps for postage in the British Empire and U.S.A, 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 




























PROTECT nee ICHT 
by wearing 
°“* NATALINE” 
PEBBLE 


Spectacles 
Mounted in & 
Gold-filled fy 
Frames ff 


guaran- at 
teed for fj 





| ee 

| ) “* NATALINE 

| | PEBBLE 

ti! Spectacies 

4 do uot scratch; cool 

fg and restful to the 

% eyes,light in weight, 

Mj tougher than glass, 

3 and will not break, 

i) Free from Colour and Glare. 
ba Seni postcard for free booklet 



















b>) The “Nataline” Pebble Spectacle Co, 
; 135 Oxf 





































The opportunities we offer to the public 
have made our Annual Sale particularly 
popular in the past, owing to the goods 
being regular stock, and not qualities 
bought to sell at a price. 














For full particulars write at once for Sale 
Catalogue. 


The Stock consists of a huge collection of 


New & Second-Hand 
FURNITURE 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS, 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs, 
Hundreds of Odd Chairs, also 


A Large Assortment of 


ANTIQUES 


Write at once for Sale Catalogue to only address— 


For 





MEALERS 








CUEEN VICTORIA St 








GREAT FURNITURE SALE. 


NOW PROCEEDING, 





FURNISHERS CENTRAL 585 
— AND — L TELEGRAMS |} 
ANTIQUB 152 ~ 154. ~ 156. WELLANDGO 





zy s 


ines 





os “<a 


Bargains in Library Furniture write for Sale Catalogue. 





LONDON.ECr°x2 0» 
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PEN 
will not 
leak —no 
matter 
how you 
carry it. 


Watérman’s 


Ideal ) 
FouritainPen 


“Safety” Style. 


Upside down absolutely 
in pocket or efficient. 
bag — doesn’t Writes 
matter a_ bit. smoothly, 
The Pen can’t without spurt- 
leak—it’s seal- ing or falter- 
ed when open ing; lasts a 
and sealed lifetime. Nibs 
when closed. to suit every 
As a pen— hand. 





Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. 
Booklet free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
London. (New York: 173, Broadway.) 








ELKINGTON 


& CO., LTD. 
(Originators of Electro-Plate). 


Can claim a unique experience 
in the manufacture of sterling 
silver and electro-plate, As 
early as 1838 the first patent 
for electro-deposition was 
granted to them, and from the 
first the quality of their pro- 
ducts has been jealously main- 
tained. They have always 
given a 


High Quality 
At Low Cost. 


Some of the most talented 
workers in silver the world 
has known have been employed 
by Elkington & Co., Ltd. An 
illustrated Catalogue will be 
sent you post free. 


ELKINGTON *: 


London : 
22 REGENT ST., S.W. - 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
Newhall Street. 27/9 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 
GLASGOW NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
34 Buchanan Street. 32/4 Northumberland Street. 























The Ideal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to instatl. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY In operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, E.C. 


Tel.: 5438 City. 






























Canada Life 


Development 


Founded in 1847, the Canada Life is the Oldest as well 
as the Strongest Colonial Life Office. Its accumulated 
funds now stand at approximately Ten Million Sterling. 


When the wunexcelled Security offered is taken into 
account the Company holds that it offers the best value 
for Annuities in Great Britain. For instance :— 


A man of 68 by purchasing a Canada 

Life Annuity for £1,000 can derive an 

income of £127 7s. 9d. a year for life, 
the punctual payment for which is absolutely secured. 


The new Canada Life Building at 15 King Street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., to which the Company has now removed, and 
which is the Head Office for Great Britain and Ireland, has 
been constructed for its sole use, and is an excellent example 


of modern commercial architecture. 


Write for Annuily Booklet, stating age to:— 


Canada Life 


Assurance Co. 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 
15 KiNG STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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“‘Talbots never stand still. 


In their designs, equally as in competi- 
tions, they are always striving to go one 
better, with the result that the list of 
improvements that have been made during 
the past year is quite a formidable one.” 


—“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


INVINCIBLE 
TALBOT CARS. 


Progress in the Talbot works—the persistent 
endeavour to do better day by day—was never 
so well exemplified as by the four new models 
of the Invincible TALBOT for the 1913 Season, 


We have published an interesting souvenir 
booklet teiling of the record-breaking run 
of the 113-Miles-per-Hour TALBOT “ 25,” 
which annexed seven new records at Brook- 
fands. May we post you a copy, together 
with the 1913 Talbot Catalogue ? 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 


BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


JANUARY 1913. Price 6s. 
Marriage, Divorce and the, Indian Students in Groat Britain. 
Divorce Commission, *. H. Brown, 


The Panama Canal and the 
Philosophy of Land Slides. 
By Dr. VAUGHAN CORNISH. 


De Gustibus. 
By Eruet Eart. 


Walter Seats and Joanna Baillie. 
The Destiny of Switzerland. L.) By Victor G. Prager, 
By F. E, Grissie. | Current Bn tg 
Madame Du Deffand. By WALTER DE LA Marg, 
The Rise of the 1@ Condottlere. The Balkan Main Current. 
e e .. fe By Grorrrey Drage, 


. pe iness. tr ction d 
Eur opean Recons u an 


. McCormick. 
New Light on Beetnoven. The Englishman’s Dilemma. 
By the Editor. 


H, Statham. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No. 304. Contents for JANUARY, 1913. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Disraewur. By the Editor. 

Tue Mentat Dericrency Buu, By the Rev. T. J. Gerrard. 

Tue Revicion or Mazzini. By Mrs, Hamilton King, 

Tue Revo.ution in Cupa, By W. M. Kennedy. 

Porm: Jupgment. By C. Sproxton. 

ie CONFERENCE AND COMPARATIVE Re.icion. By the Rev. C, 
eli, S.J. 

Tur Teresa oF Canapa. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 

Dicsy Doreen. By Mrs. Warre Cornish. 

‘Tue Inise Nationa THEATRE, By Charles Bewley. 

Foreicy Pouitics or THE Daz. By Lancelot Lawton. 

Soms Recent Booxs. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


eee 


SOTHERAN’ 5 WEST: END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


Cardinal Manning and other Essays, 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Cardinal Manning. 8vo. 9s. net. 


CARDINAL MANNING.—THE DECAY OF IDEALISM IN FRANCE.—THE 
INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

‘Mr. Bodley’s two essays on French affairs are admirable, but the essay on 
Manning is magn ificent. ... Asa fine and delicate sketch the essay is superb, 
It isa thousand times more competent than the official ‘ Life.’ ’"—Mgr. Bensog 
in The Bookman, 





Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW "LANG. With 8 Illustrations, 
8vo. 9s. net. 

“A brilliant and convincing refutation of the theory that Francis Bacon or 


anybody but Shakespeare himself wrote Shakespeare’s plays and poems,” 
—Treth, 


Experiments in Industrial Organisation. 
By EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by Professor W. J, 
ASHLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ This is a book which every student of economics and every social reformer 
should read for himself. a he University Extension Bulletin, 





Researches in Colour Vision ‘and the 
Trichromatic Theory. By Sir WILLIAM DE 
WIVELESLIE ABNEY, K.C.B., F.R.8S. With four Coloured 
Plates and other illustrations. 21s. net. 


A History of Europe. By ARTHUR J. GRANT, 
M.A., Professor of History at the University of Leeds. With 
Maps and Coloured Chart. 78. 6d. net. 





New Book by the Author of “ Especially William Bishop 
of Gibraltar, and Mary his Wife.”’ 


“Wayside Lamps.” Short Stories. 2s. 6d. net. 


True stories by a soldier’s wife of her friendships with herove 
men and women in their times of stress, several being based on 
the author’s experiences during the War in South Africa. 








The Agate Lamp. Poems. By EVA GORE- BOOTIL 
2s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. 
Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN. 6s. 


“A perfect and enchanting picture of Irish rural life.’"—Cork Examiner. 


Dew and Mildew. By P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 


“ Tales of Anglo-Indian Life given with immense snap, vivacity and resource.” 
—The Times, 


*,.* The tales in this book bear on the origin of Indian Sedition. 


John and Irene. By W. H. BEVERIDGE. A Modern 
Story. Illustrated by Selected Thoughts on Woman. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“ We are profoundly grateful to Mr. Beveridge for his amusing and cleverly- 
conducted a8 biscite.” botnet Post. 


NEW BOOKS FOR LENT. 

The Wondrous Passion. By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE, 
M.A., Priest-in-charge of St. John’s Church, Wilton Road, S.W. 
2s. 6d. net. 

From the Bishop of London’s Introduction. 
**IT commend then this book to my people as a help to their Meditations 
during the coming Lent, and shall pray that it may help us all—for we all need 
it—to have a deeper sense of what is meant by ‘ The Wondrous Passion.’ ” 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


Civilisation at the Cross Roads. Four Lectures 
delivered before Harvard University. By the Rev. JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D. 5s. net. 

** A book which it will do any man good to read, whatever his own opinions or 
however he has reached them.’’—Athenzum, 


“A notable and refreshing book in defence of Catholic Christianity. Mr. 
Figgis is not content with throwing up earthworks against the motley hosts 
that besiege the citadel of the Faith. He sallies forth boldly, carries the war 
into their own lines, and maneuvres them into such positions that they fire 
upon one another.’ "Oxford and Cambridge Review. 


Help from the Sanctuary. Devotional Papers 


on the Blessed Sacrament. By the Rev. JESSE 
BRETT, L.Th. 3s. 6d. net. 


Lest We Grow Hard; Addresses and Papers 
on Spiritual Subjects. By the Rev. E. F. RUS- 
SELL, M.A., of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Sympathy of God. Sermons and Ad- 
dresses. By the Rev. FORBES ROBINSON, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Ministry of the Word. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
a M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Church and Religious Unity. By the Rev. 
HERBERT KELLY, of the Society of the Sacred Mission. 
4s, 6d. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN'’S LIST 


Three Important New Books 


a) LOST IN THE ARCTIC 


By CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN, Illustrations, Map, 
&e. Crown 4to. 18s. net. 


“Captain Mikkelsen’s book may be accounted one of the best that has ever 
been devoted to the story of Arctic Exploration.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


(2) THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION 
OF RELIGION. psy rrepeRic HARRISON, 


D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 8s. Gd. not. 


3) PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: 


The Son of Catherine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS & PRESENT 
POLICIES IN CHINA. By J. 0. P. BLAND. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


IN the SHADOW of the BUSH. 


By P. A. TALBOT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD of ANIMALS. 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S., Sec. of the 
Zoological Society. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo, with Plates 
from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. | by wans von Grin. 


MELSHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


ESTHER WATERS. 


MOORE. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH : A Poetical 


Drama. By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 





A Play, by GEORGE 


READY SHORTLY. 


WITH the TURKS in THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT. Royal 8vo. Illustd. 10s. net. 


THE LOEBCLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Five New Volumes are now ready. 
(i & 2) Euripides, Vols. Il. & IV. (3) Appian’s Roman History, 
Voi. i. (4) Catulius. Tibullus. Pervigilium Veneris. (5) Lucian, 
Vol. 1. Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus Dept. VIII. 





N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of VICTOR MARGUERITTE’S new novel 
“FRONTIERS OF THE HEART,” 


Fine New 6s. Novels 


FRONTIERS of the HEART _ Victor Margueritte 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? Eliz. Robins 
THE STORY OF S. COMPTON _ J. E. Patterson 
A RUNAWAY RING - Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KING ERRANT - - - - Flora A. Steel 
The DECLENSION of H. D’ALBIAC_ V. Goldie 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD- - =- 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES 
The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 
UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Imp.) Ivan Vazoff 
NEXT WEEK. 
THE HIPPODROME .- =. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Dunean Schwann 
Sarah Grand 
Richard Dehan 


Rachel Hayward 





STANLEY PAUL’S NEW LIST 


NOW READY. 





“A Literary Event’’ 


THE CELEBRITY'S DAUGHTER 


By VIOLET HUNT. 6s. 


*,* Tue Pruss.—“ The advent of a novel by Miss Violet Hunt is 
always a literary event.” “This full-length novel is told in the 
author’s own inimitable style, with the humour, the smart 
dialogue, and the tingling life of her earlier novels.” 


NOW RE ADY. 


SIR GALAHAD OF THE ARMY 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 6s. 


NOW READY. wer 


THE POODLE-WOMAN. 


By ANKESLEY KENEALY. 6s. 


THE WHITE SLAVES CF LONDON 


By W. N. WILLIS. is. net. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
The BISHOP of LONDON says: 


“This book will, I hope, shock London. . . . It is time that 
men and women’s eyes were opened to what is taking place in 
their midst. I hope the book will be widely read and do much to 
dispel the apathy and ignorance with regard to the fearful 
ravages of the traffic.” 

Incorporating appeals to the Nation by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of Birmingham, 
and Mrs. Bramwell! Booth. 











NOW READY. 
“ Revelations "4 will stagger humanity.”’ 


THE LORDS +. DEVIL’S PARADISE 


By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


The book tells the story of the Putumayo Rubber atrocitics 
in its entirety. 


THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 
Eighth Edition, 


Court Journat.—“The most terrible indictment of stago 
morals which has been published of late years, and should be put 
in the hands of ali parents who have daughters with any hanker- 
ing after 1 a stage career. 


— BABE IN BOHEMIA 


By FRANK DANBY. 6s. 
Ninth Revised Edition, 


~ 


Dartry Grapnic.—* We cannot deny its power. ... A pas- 
sionate denunciation of a kind of life which many lead in cities, 
and of which the end is disaster, body and soul, to those who aro 


within its meshes.” 


Also oly a at 6s. onal 
SUSAN AND THE DUKE, 2nd Fd. Kate Horn 
THE THREE DESTINIES J. A. T. Lloyd 
THE THREE ANARCHISTS, 3rd Ed. MaudSt ae y Rawson 
THE METEORIC BENSON Vincent } Mill s-Malet 








By the Daughter of LORD ROSEB ERY. 


SAM PHIRE 


‘By LADY SYBIL GRANT. __ Gr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE DINER’S our VADE MECUM. After Dinner To and 
Speeches ls. Gd. net. 

THE alien. SAVOURY BOOK. A Tasty Recipe for every cay 
in the year. 1s. net. 

THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK. By F. K. A Tasty Recipe 
for every day in the year. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 3i Essex Street, London. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 





2nd SERIES. NOW READY. (3/6 net.) 
The LETTERS of AN ENGLISHMAN 


The ist Series achieved a remarkable success. The Daily Mail says, 
in a review of the 1st Series, ‘‘ This is a book that makes a deep appeal to 
all who love national traditions. The ‘Letters’ are a veritable 
gone of masterpieces.” The Times says, ** Scholarly, keen-witted, 


orcible.” 
THE RHODES’ SCHOLARSHIPS 
GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G. 


(7/6 net.) 


SPECTATOR. 





The Athenaum says:—‘Mr. Parkin has written a history of the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust, its aims, problems, and methods, with a practical object 
and in an admirably practical manner... his book will be invaluable to 


the various committees of selection.” 
THE KARAKORAM and WESTERN 


HIMALAYA By Dr. FILIPPO DE_FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 
An account of the expedition of H.R.H. The Duke of Abruzzi. 
Profusely illustrated with Maps, Panoramas, and Photo- 
graphs. Vittorio Sella. In two volumes. £3 3s. net. 
Also Edition de Luxe, vellum, £5 5s. net. 

The Pall Mal! Gazette says :—*‘ The mountaineering library has never welcomed 


anything nearly so sumptuous as this record from the able pen of Dr. de 
Filippi. .. . A truly royal work,” 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA. 
A. J. B. WAVELL, F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, Portrait, and other Llustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


The Observer says:—‘‘ The whole book is full of significance, 
ways a remarkable book,” 


HUNTING IN THE OLDEN DAYS 
By W. SCARTH DIXON 
(Hunting Correspondent of the Field.) 
With 90 Illustrations. 21s. net. Half leather. 


The Athenzum says :—‘* A Veritable encyclopaedia.” 

The Country Life says :—*‘‘ Very successfully achieved. . .. This very inter- 
esting book... . It will undoubtedly be found worthy of an honoured 
place in the library of every sportsman.” 


*IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND 
By HAROLD SPENDER 


The Athenzum says:—‘‘ Mr, Harold Spender may be congratulated on a 
book which will please all who care for mountains and for Alpine 
diterature.” 

* In the series of “Constable’s Anthologies.” (6s, net.) 
IN THE 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY By E_S. ROSCOE 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Bookman says :—‘ Mr. Roscoe's unpretentious pages flill a distinct gap 
».. thoroughly interesting and informing.” 








Itis in many 








NEW 6s. FICTION 
JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “The 
City of Light,” “A Bed of Roses,” &c., entitled : 


ISRAEL KALISCH 
By W. L. GEORGE 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW NOVEL by the Author of 
“ Jessie Bazley,” “ Loaves and Fishes,” “ Plots,” &c., entitled : 


BAG AND BAGGAGE 
By BERNARD CAPES 


TOMMY TREGENNIS 
(2nd Impression.) (4/6 net.) 


THE HERO OF HERAT 
(4th Impression.) 


CEASE FIRING 
(3rd Impression.) 


PRISCILLA 
(2nd Impression.) 


THE INNER FLAME 
THE JUNE LADY 
THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE 
CONCERNING SALLY 


SIRI RAM (Indian Revolutionist.) 
A Transcript from life, 1907-1910. 








Mary E. Phillips 





Maud Diver 


Mary Johnston 





Mrs. George Wemyss 





Clara Louise Burnham 
R. E. Vernedé 
W. J. Hopkins 








CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd,, LONDON, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS, 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 


The Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy in Prose and Verse, 


With Prefaces and Notes. Each Volume has a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and a Map of the Wessex of the Novels and 
Poems. In 20 vols. 8vo. 7g “. net each. 


Concluding Volumes. 


The Dynasts. An Epic-Drama. Parts I. and II. 


19. 
The Dynasts. Part IIL, and Time’s Laughingstocks. 


20. 
Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman, 5vo. 15s. net. 


Dam.xy TeLEorarn.— There can be few readers of ‘The Record of an 
Adventurous Life’ who will not greet with pleasure a further volume of 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s reminiscences. ... Mr. Hyndman again provides us 
with good reading.” 


R. Frederick L. Blunt, Bishop of 
Hull, A Memoir by his Son, A. STANLEY V. BLUNT, 
Chaplain of the British Embassy Church, Paris. With Preface 
by the Archbishop of YORK. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 

Tue Mornine Post.— Mr. Stanley Blunt has told with great sympathy and 
simplicity the story of his father’s life; the record of more than tifty years 
of able, unsparing, and enthusiastic service of the Church and people of 
England.” 


Portraits and Speculations. 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Conrents.—Art for Life’s Sake; Aloysius Bertrand; Alphonse 
Daudet ; The Retrospection of Francois Coppée; Friedrich 
Nietzsche ; Walter Pater; Remy de Gourmont; The Poetry 
of Yone Noguchi; Kinetic and Potential Speech. 


Poems by William Allingham. 


Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 


By 


Portrait. Pott. 8vo. 2s. 6d.net. [Golden Treasury Series, 
Tar Queen.—“ Allingham's works are well known to lovers of good poetry, 


and this book includes some of his best pieces.’’ 


Carmen Sylva and Sketches from 
the Orient. By PIERRE LOTI. Authorised Translation 
by Frep Roruwett. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tre Dairy TeLecraru.—* This dainty volume of sketches by Pierre Loti is 
particularly attractive because of the very charming and tender presentation 
which it gives of the Queen of Roumania, kuown to literature as Carmen 
Sylva.”’ 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Impression, 


Foundations. 4 Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8. Talbot, W. Temple. 8vo, 
10s. Gd. net. 


Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint. Ten Conferences. By Father BERNARD 
VAUGHAN,S.J. With Portrait. Extracrown8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Buddhism and Science. sy pau 
DAHLKE, Author of “ Buddhist Essays.” Translated from 
the German by the BHIKKHU SILACARA. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered in 
Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tue Ovttoox.—‘' Dr. Bosanquet is the happy possessor of a literary style 
of rare quality, and is able to translate profound thought into limpid English, 
so that even to those unversed in philosophy his meaning will be clear.” 

*,* Previously published—The Principle of Individu- 
ality and Value. Gifford Lectures for 1911. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Crowning Phase of the 
Critical Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

Tue Sprecrator.—* The book is valuable as a guide to the Critical 

Philosophy, valuable for its incidental originality, and not least valuable, as 

we have said, for revealing a new and striking speculative talent.” 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND CLASSICS. 
Monumental Java. by/J.F. scHELTEMA, 


M.A. With Illustrations and Vignettes after Drawings of 

Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tue Atuenezum.—‘‘ Mr. Scheltema repudiates any ideas of striving after 

technical details or statistics—his book is not designed for a tourist’s com- 

panion. It was written for pleasure, and it is a pleasure which most readers 

wili share, for it shows spontaneity and freshness apart from the real interest 
of the subject.”’ 


Greek Divination. A Study of its 
Methods and Principles. By W. Rk. HALLIDAY, 
B.A., B.Litt., Lecturer on Greek History and Archwology in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








“MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A. With or 
without Answers. Part IL, 2s. 6d.; Part Il., ls. 6d.; Parts I. and Il., 
ge. 6d.; Part IIL, Is. 6d. ; Parts I. and III., 2s. 6d.; Complete, 4s. 6d. 

Jounnal or Epucatioy.—“ These two parts (Parts II. and III.) which are 
here included in one volume, complete the School Algetra. They maintain the 
‘gh level set in the first part, and when compared with the latter half of the 
weil-known ‘Elementary Algebra,’ show many improvements in detail, the 
natural results of an experience gained during a period of nearly thirty years.” 


PART I. AND PARTS II. ANDIII. NOW PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 


A New Algebra. By S. BARNARD, M.A,, and J. M. 
CHILD, B.A., B.Sc, With and without Answers. Part I., 1s. 6d.; Parts 
Il. and IIL., 1s, 6d. 


A School Algebra. 


An Elementary Treatise on Co-crdinate Geometry 
of Three Dimensions. By ROBERT J. T. BELL, M.A., D.Sc. 
Second Edition. Svo, 10s, net. 

Natvre.— This is certainly an admirable text-book. . . . The volume 
will be found comprehensive, thoroughly trustworthy, and eminently lucid.” 








Achievements in Chemical Science. By JAMES 
C, PHILIP, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
| Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. 


A First Book of Rural Science. By J. J. GREEN, 
B.Sc. Illustrated, Is, 6d, [First Books of Science. 


A First Book of Experimental Science. Arranged 
by W. A. WHITTON, M.Sc., from ‘Lessons in Science” by Prof. R, A. 
GREGORY and A. T. SIMMONS, B.Se. Llustrated. 1s. 6d. 

[First Books of Science. 


~ CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1013. 


A Short History of Engtion Literature. By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Re-issue in Five Parts. Part I. The Preliminaries of 
English Literature—The making of English Literature—Chaucer and his 
contemporaries. PartII. The Fifteenth Century—Elizabethan Literature 
to the Death of Spenser. Part III. Later Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Literature—Caroline Literature. Part IV. The Augustan Ages—Middle 
and Late Eighteenth Century Literature, Part V. The Triumph of 
Romance—Victorian Literature. 2s. each, [Immediately, 
Complete in 1 Vol. 8s, 6d, [ Ready. 


Modern English Grammar. With Chapters on 
Idiom and Construction. Being Parts I. and II, of English Grammar, 
Past and Present, with Seven or on Prosody, Figures of Rhetoric, 


and other outlying subjects, By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A, 2s, Key, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Longer Narrative Poems. (Nineteenth Century.) 


Edited by GEORGE G, LOANE, M.A. Is. 
[English Literature for Secondary Schools. 


With 





From Pole to Pole. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra eréwn 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Srectator.—~‘‘ Young people should find it a very attractive geography book.”* 


A First Book of General Geography. By B. C. 
WALLIS, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d, 

Pirst Books of Sciences 

A.M.A. Circvuiar.—“ An excellent book on up-to-date ines,” ‘anthe - 


Continents, Cités, Hommes. A New French 
Reading Book and Aid to French Composition for Higher Forms in Schools 
and Candidates for Public Examinations. By CHARLES COPLAND 
PERRY, M.A., Dr. Phil., Lic. és L. Paris, and ANDRE TURQUET, 
Lic. és L. (Paris), 2s. 

Mopern Laneuace Teacutxc.— This book must be of service to al! candi- 





dates for higher examinations.” 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these examinations. 


ENGLISH. 


*Scott’s Marmion. By M. Macmi1an. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. Cantos I. 
and VI. separately, 1s. Canto VI. separately, ls. [ Preliminary and Junior 

Marmicn and the Lord of the Isles. ByF.'T. Paterave. Is. 
[Prelimmary and Junior, 








Marmion. G. B. Arror. Is. net. [ Preliminary and Junior. 
"Kings!ey’s Heroes. With Notes by H. B, Correnm., Is, 6d. 

Preliminary. 

— Heroes. C. A. McMurry. Is. net. Preliminary. 


*Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. Driauron. 
Macbeth. C. W. Frencu. 

Macbeth, A.C. L. Browy. 
Macbeth. Eversley Edition. 
—— As You Like It. 
As You Like It. 


As You Like It. 


With an Appendix. Is. 9a. 
Junior and Senior. 
Junior and Senior. 

Js. net. Junior and Senior. 

With Notes. 1s. Junior and Senior. 

K. Deigurox. With an Appendix. Is. 9d. 

[Junior and Senior. 
With Notes. 1s. 
[eens and Senior. 


Is. net. 








Eversley Edition, 





C. R. Gastor. 1s, net. Junior and Senior. 

















As You Like It. M. H. Suacxrorp, Is, net, Junior and Senior, 
Hamlet. K. Deienron. 2s. 6d. Senior, 
Hamlet. L. A. SHerman. Ie. net, Senior, 
hamlet. Eversiey Edition. With Notes. la. Senior. 
Scott’s Talisman. With Introduction and Notes, 2s. 6d. Junior, 
—— Talisman. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s, éd. Junior. 
Also, Edited by F. Jomnsoy. Is. 6d. 
—-— Talisman. Abridged. F. Treupier. 1s. net. [Junior. 


ENGLISH — continued. 


Scott’s Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes, 2s. 6d. [Scnior, 
*Milton’s Comus. By W. Bett. 1s. 3d. [Junior and Senior. 
-——— Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. S. E. Atien. Is, net. 
[Junior and Senior. 
*Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. A. W. Pottarp. 1s, 9d. [ Senior. 
Prologue, ithe Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. 
M. H. Lippert. 3s Ss 


Js. | Senior, 

——— Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nun’s-Priest’s Tale. A. 
InGRAnam. ls. net. | Senior. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

*Czsar’s De Bello Gallico. Book 1V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C, Bryans, s. 6d. Junior and Senior. 
—— De Bello Gallico. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
Co.neck. Is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A, 


[Junior and Senior 


*Virgil's Aeneid. 
; . 


Book VIII. 
CaLvert. Is. 6d. 





*Cicero’s De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary, By E. S. Suvek- 
BURGH. Is. 6d. [ Senior. 
*Horace’s Epistles and Ars Poetica. A.S. Witerns. 5s. Senior, 
*Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. H. 
Natu. Is. 6d, [ Junior, 
"Thucydides. Book I. E.C. Marcreanr. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 
Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. E. 8S. and W. Suumwar. Is. net. Senior, 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1013. 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these examinations. 


ENGLISH. 
Is. 6d, 1s, net; sewed, 6d. Abridged Edition 
| Preliminary. 


Kingsley’s Water Babies. 
for Schools, ls.; sewed, 6« 
Keary’s Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Tennyson's Poetical Works. Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
— Lady of Shalctt and Other Poems. (Corresponding with pages 
28 to 66 of the Globe Edition). J. H. Fowxer. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 
-—- English Idyils and other Poems. - (Corresponding with pages 67 
to 124 of the Globe Edition). J. H. Powrrr. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior, 
Princess. (Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the Globe Edition). 
P.M. Wattace. 2s. 6d. unior and Senor. 
In Memoriam. (Corresponding with pages 247 to 286 of the Globe 
Edition), H.M. Percivar. 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior, 
—— The Holy Grail. (Corresponding with pages 418 to 433 of the Globe 
Edition). G.C. Macautay, 2s. 6d. {Junior and Senior, 
‘Shakespeare’s Richard II. K. Drercuroy. With an Appendix. Is. 9d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
Richard II. H. Crate. 1s. net. Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar. K. Derenron. 1s. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar, G. W.and L. G. Hurvorp, Junior and Senior. 
-—— Jullus Cesar. (Textonly). 6d. 














1s, net. 





Junior and Senior. 








—— Macbeth. K. Deieuron. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Maebeth. C. W. Frencnu. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 
—— Maebeth. A. C. L. Brown. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 
—— Twelfth Nicht. K. Derenton. Is. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. E.P. Morrow. 1s, net. Junior and Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. W. M. Harr. Is. net, Junior and Senior. 

Coriolanus. K. Dricuton. 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior. 
—— Coriolanus. 8. P. Suermay. 1s. net. Junior and Senior, 
—— As You Like It. K. Deseutor. Is. 9d. Junior and Senior. 

As You Like It. C.R.Gasron. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 

As You Like It. M. H.Suackrorp. Ils, net, Junior and Senior, 





Senior. 
Senior. 


-—— Hamlet. K.Dricnron. 2s. 6d. 
Hamlet. L. A. Suermax. Is. net. 
*,* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, Is. each. 
"Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. F. T. 
ALGRAVE, Is, Preliminary, Junior and Senior. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 3. H. Sruartand E. H. Ex.ior. 
{ Preliminary, Junior and Senior, 
R. H. Bowizs. !s. net. 
| Preliminary, Junior and Senior. 
Vith Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d, 
| Junior and Senior. 
“Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV, ae E 
onris, Is, S unwr. 


Childe Harold. A.J. Groner. Is. net. ppenien. 
—— Childe Harold. Cantos IIL andIV. J, H. Fowrer. 1s. f Junior. 








—— Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Old Mortality. 








ENGLISH— continued. 

Goldsmith’s Traveller, or a Prospect of Society; and The Deserte 
Village. fith Notes. By J. W. Hares, M.A. é€d, Junior 
— Traveller, and The Deserted Village. A. Barnetr. Js. SX, 
Separately sewed. Is. each. Junior 
Deserted Village, and The Traveller. RB. N. Wuirerorp. 

ls. net. wnior. 
Dickens's Pickwick Papers. 2s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. F.G. 




















Seipyr. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia, By N. L. Haruwarnpand 8, C. Hitt, Ist Series. 
3s. [ Senior. 
Essays of Elia. H. J. Ronrxs. 1s. net. | Senior. 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. A.R. Maneie. 1s. net, [ Senior. 
Chaucer’s Prologue. A. W. Porttaro. Is. od. Senior. 
Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. M. lf. 
Lippe... 3s. Senior. 
Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nun’s-Priest’s Tale. A. 
INGRAHAM. Is. net. [ Senior. 
More’s Utopia. H. B. Correrms.. 2s. 6d. [ Senio 
—— Utopia. W. D. Arnues. 2s. 6d, net. [ Senior. 
Addison’s Coverley Papers. K. Deieuton. Is. Sd. [ Senie ¥ 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Z.Grar. 1s. net. [ Senior. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, E. M. Kixe. Is. net. | Senic 
Essay on Criticism, J. Cuurtoy Coutrys, Is, 9d. [ Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
*Cesar’s Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Cc. 
Brraxs. Is. 6d. j r 
—— Gallic War. Bcoks V.and VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


C. Corpeck. 1s. 6d. each. ae | [Senn 
*Virgil’s Aeneid. Book II, With Notes and Vocal ulary. By T. 
Pace. Is. 6d Seni 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 





Aeneid. Book IV. By H. M. 
Srreruenson. Is. 6d. Seni 


*Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes, Vocabulary and Ener iges. 








By E. D. Stone. Is. 6d. re " : 
Anabasis. Books I.-IV. W. W. Goopwry and J.W. Wurre. “ts. 6d. 
—— Anabasis. Books V. and VI. With Notes and Vocabular By 
G. H. Nauw. Is. 6d. each, Senior. 
*Euripides’ Medea. With Notes and Voeabulary, By M, A, Bavrierp. 
Is, td. < 
—— Medea. A. W. Vernatu. 2s. 6d. _ [Semie 
*Plato’s Euthyphro and Menexenus. By C. E. Graves. Is, ¢ s 
—— Euthyphro, Apology, &c. ‘Translated by F. J. Cuuncu, &s. l. net. 


*.* Complete Lists of above Examinations post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 





Martins Street, London, W.C. 
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THE NELSON 
SHILLING 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


COMPLETE AND 
READY FOR USE. 








In 25 Volumes, including Dictionary and Atlas. 


Price 25s. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Handy in size. Ilustrated. Easy of Reference. 

Most recent changes in Sciences and Industries. 

Accuracy and Reliability. Articles by recognized 
Authorities. Expert Guidance in Research. 


net. 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR THE 
HOME, STUDY, OR OFFICE IT IS THE 


Cheapest Encyclopedia in 
the World. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





A NEW LEATHER EDITION, 


24 Volumes, Thin Paper. 
48s. Net the Set. 


“Surprisingly up to date. ... A notable achieve- 
ment.” —TIMES. 


“Perhaps the most compact Encyclopedia of its kind yet pub- 
lished. ‘he whole set only occupies just over 17 in. of shelf-space, 
and contained in the neat book-case Messrs. Nelson have prepared 
for its safe keeping, it ought to represent a joy to the diligent 
student and a sterling help to everyone who needs easy reference 
to the best modern knowledge.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“We have no doubt that Messrs. Nelson’s half-million sales of 
this work of reference will be doubled before many more years 
have gone by.”—Daily News. 

“A truly remarkable achievement. .. . It is far and away the 
most comprehensive Encyclopedia published at the moment. . . 

I am delighted with its thoroughness, and cannot be otherwise 
than enthusiastic in its praise, having tested it at so many points 
with entire delight and satisfaction.”—C. K. S., The Sphere. 


You are invited to apply for a complete Set— 

on approval, without expense or obligation 

to purchase—in the Leather (1913) Edition, its 
latest and most perfect form. 


Apply for Encyclopedia Prospectus and Application Form to— 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (Dept. M), 


85 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., or Parkside, Edinburgh. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 
CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. | 


A Memoir. Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar 
of S. John the Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon South. 
wark. With an Introduction by Lorp Hatrrax. 65s, net, 

[2nd Edition just Ready, 


W. M. LETTS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROUGH WAY 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At an 
the Libraries. 6s, [3rd Edition nearly ready, 


“Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed 
and witty . . . is extraordinarily interesting.’’—Spectator. 

“‘An achievement which will cause us to look for other work as fairly 
wrought, as pure in heart as ‘The Rough Way.’”’—The Nation, 

“Should interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large 
measure of popularity.’’—Telegraph. 

“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasises a fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its 
outlook but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of « 
suggestion.’’—Church Times, 











CARAVAN TALES. 


Adapted from the German of Haurr and others by J. @ Horn. 
stein. Llustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net 
Fancy cloth boards. 

** Will be welcomed with joy. Hauff’s stories are nothing like so well knows 
as they might be, and this collection should do much to bring them into rightful 
appreciation.”’"—Truth. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


MARRIAGE ana the SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. Foerster, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D, Cloth, Ss. net. 

[2nd Edition now ready, 
“For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr, 

Foerster’s book. This volume ought to be carefully studied by everyone whe 

has had to face recent demands for what is euphemistically called sex f 

++» we cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.’’—Church Times, 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., _ 
44 Victoria St., S.W.; and 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C, 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


February Instalrent of 
SIR 
GILBERT 


PARKER'S 


Remarkable and absorbing Serial 
THE 
JUDGMENT 


HOUSE 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Another, 1910, L5s.; 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 
1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols,, £7 7s.; 
Eddy’s Science and Health, 10s. 6d.; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d.; American Business Man’s Library, 1906, 5 vols., 
cost £2, only 15s.; Jane Austen’s Works, illus., 10 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtie 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s, Send also for Cata- 
logue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have 
failed to find itelsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, llth Edition; 
Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1823; Last Essays of 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly parts ; Sporting Books with coloured plates. 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, etc, Hector’s Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Terms of Subscription, 


Payas_e us ApvVANce, 
Half- 


Yearly, Yearly. 


Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 

| Ree th, AE =m © Que om 3.448 93 
Including postage to any of the British 

Colomes, America, France, Germany, 

India, China, Japan, &XC, .............0cccece000e | @ om O18 3...... 032 


1 We.iixeton Street, Stranxp, Lonpon, 
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e Victoria History of the 


Counties o 


f England. 


Bedfordshire, Dorset. Kent. Norfolk. Stafford, 
Berkshire. Durham. Lancashire. Northampton. Suffolk, 
Buckingham. Essex. Leicester. Nottingham. Surrey. 
Cornwall. Gloucester, Lincoln. Oxfordshire. Sussex. 
Cumberland. Hampshire. Middlesex. Rutland. Warwick. 
Derbyshire. Hereford. Shropshire. Worcester, 
Devonshire, Hertford. Somerset. Yorkshire, 


FIRST PAYMENT 


a National Historic Survey, which, under the direction of 

a large staff, comprising the foremost students in science, 

history, and archeology, is designed to record the history 
of every county of Englaad in detail. 

In the Victoria History each county is not the labour of one or 
two men, but of many; for the work is treated scientifically, and 
in order to embody in it all that modern scholarship can contri- 
bute, a system of co-operation between experts and local students 
is applied, whereby the History acquires a completeness and 
definite authority hitherto lacking in similar undertakings. No 
history of the counties has ever been attempted upon such a 
comprehensive scale, and by arrangement with the publishers the 
Caxton Publishing Company is able to offer the work upon 
remarkably low terms. 


T": VICTORIA HISTORY of the Counties of England is | 


The Advisory Council. 


The names of the distinguished men who have joined the 
Advisory Council are a guarantee that the work represents the 
results of the latest discoveries in every department of research, 
for the trend of modern thought insists upon the intelligent study 
of the past and of the social, institutional, and political develop- 
ments of national life. As these histories are the first in which 
this object has been kept in view, and to which modern principles 
have been applied, they form a work of reference no less indis- 
— to the student than welcome to the man of culture and 

isure. 





Sm Henry C. Maxwett-Lyrr. | 
Sir Epwin Ray LAnKesrer. 
Cou. Sin Duncan A. JoHNsTON. 
Siz ArgcuisaLp GgIKIE. 
Lionet Cust, Esq. 

Cuar.es H. Fiera, Esa. 
Ausert C. L. G. Gunrusre, Esa. 
F. Haverrie.p, Esa. 
Reainacp L. Poousg, Esq. 

J. Horace Rounp, Ese. 
Watrer Rye, Esa. 

W. H. Sr. Joun Hors, Esq. 


ArcuBisHop oF CANTERBURY, 
Dvuxs or BEDFORD, 

Duxs or PorTLAND. 

Duxs or ARGYLL. 

Ear. or RoskEBERY. 

Ear. or CoveNntTrRY. 

Viscount Dinion. 

Lorp ALVERSTONE. 

Hon. Water Roruscuinp, M.P, 
Sie Freperick Pouiocs, Barr. 
81n Epwarp Maunps THompson. 
Sin Clements R. Markuam. 


Zs. 


General Editor, W. PAGE, Esgq., F.S.A. 


Scope of the Work. 


The history of each county is complete in itself,and in each case 
its story is told from the earliest times, commencing with the 
natural features and the flora and fauna. ‘Thereafter follow the 
antiquities, pre-Roman, Roman, and post-Roman; ancient earth- 
works ; a new translation and critical study of the Domesday 
Survey ; political, ecclesiastical, social, and economic history ; arts, 
industries, agriculture, sport, &c. ; and, lastly, topography. 


History of Every Parish. 


Under the last section are given a detailed description and 
history of each parish, containing an account of the land and its 
owners from the Conquest and before downwards, These manorial 
histories and the accounts of the various families settled on the 
land, whose story is part of the rich fabric of the history of our 
country, are compiled after exhaustive and laborious search among 
original documents in the national and private collections, 

P In the Victoria History, for the first time, a successful attempt 
is made to utilize our national and local muniments to the best 
advantage by careful organizing and supervising the researches 
required, 





5s. ONLY. 


Under the direction of the Records Committee a large staff of 
experts has for years been engaged at the Public Record Office, 
in calendaring those classes of records which are fruitful in 
material for local history, and by a system of interchange of com- 
munication among workers under the direct supervision of the 
general editor and sub-editors a mass of information is sorted and 
assigned to its correct place ina manner which would otherwise 
be impossible. 


Heraldry. 


Heraldry in this series occupies a prominent position. The 
whole of the ancient Rolls of Arms have been collated for this 
work, and the arms of local families are represented in connection 
with the Topographical Section. 


Illustrations and Maps. 


Among the many thousands of subjects illustrated are castles, 
cathedrals, and churches, mansions, and manor houses, market 
halls, &c.; many now for the first time adequately reproduced. 
Reproductions of ancient and rare prints and engravings are also 
given. Particular attention is being given to the beautiful and 
quaint examples of architecture which through decay or from 
other causes are in danger of disappearing. 

The best examples of church brasses, coloured glass, and monu- 
mental efligies are also depicted, 

This series alse contains many pictures in colour, photogravure, 
and other methods of reproduction. 

In addition toa general map of the county, each History contains 
Geological, Orographical, Botanical, Archeological, and Domesday 


| maps; also such maps and plans as are necessary to illustrate the 


articles on Ecclesiastical and Political Histories and the sections 
dealing with Topography. 


Architecture. 


A special feature in connexion with the Architecture is a series 
of ground plans, many of them coloured, showing the architectural 
history of castles, cathedrals, abbeys, &c., and illustrated archi- 
tectural descriptions of many thousands of castles, churches, manor 
houses, &c., which exist throughout the country. 

Though these few particulars can give but a bare idea of the 
work, they will suffice to show the advisability of sending the 
coupon below for a full detailed prospectus. 


° 
Free Inquiry Form. 
To the Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
147 Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me free of charge and without any obligation on 
my part full detailed prospectus of the Victoria History of 





(Fill in name of County required.) 


and particulars of your offer to deliver the complete work as 
published for a nominal first payment, the balance being paid by 


| monthly or quarterly payments. 


BIE icitikscanceneseesiieumnniiuocvinmentimadans 


(Send this form or a postcard.) 
eR vinctnanseninaibiaaienmens ee 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS 





Watson.—The Interpretation of 
Religious Experience. Being tho Gifford Lectures, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow, 1911-1912. By 
JOHN WATSON, LL.D., Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen's 
College, Kingston. 2 vols. VolI., being Part First, HIS- 
TORICAL. Vol. IL., being Part Second, CONSTRUCTIVE. 
Extra post 8vo, 10s. net each Volume. 


“A work from the pen of Professor Watson is assured of a welcome, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending the perusal of this work,’’—Westminster 


Review, 
“These lectures well deserve to be read and studied,’’—London Quarterly 
Review. 


Meikle.—Scotland and the 
French Revolution. By HENRY W. MEIKLE, 
M.A., D.Litt.Edin., Lecturer in Scottish History in the 
University of Edinburgh, sometime Lecteur d’Anglais in the 
University of Lyons. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Dr, Meikle has written a book of philosophic insight on the impetus given 
to liberty in Scotland by that great movement.”"—Standard, 


Alston.—Wild Life in the West 
Highlands. A Volume of Nature Studies. By CHARLES 
H. ALSTON. Illustrated with Original Drawings by 
A. SCOTT RANKIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
*Tt is a pleasant little book, handy in size, and with excellent print.” 
—Country Life, 
“Mr, Alston's history is good, and he has spent labour to some purpose in 


collecting the evidence of the past on the ‘animal population’ of Scotland.” 
—Salurday Review. 


Gairdner.— Life of Sir William 
Tennant Gairdner, K.C.B.,M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Practice of Medicine in the University of Glas- 
gow. By G. A. GIBSON, M.D., LL.D., Edinburgh. With a 
Selection of his Papers on General and Medical Subjects, 
and complete Bibliography and numerous Portraits. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Dr. Gibson has presented us with an excellent piece of work.’’—The Times. 
“This volume is of supreme and unique importance to the profession, It 
should be found in every medical library.’’—Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


Cadell.—The Story of the Forth. 
By H. M. CADELL of Grange. With many Illustrations 
and Plans. Square 8vo, 16s. net. Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 

[Shortly. 


Primrose.—Mediaeval Glasgow. 


By the Rev. JAMES PRIMROSE, M.A. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, 21s. net. 


[Shortly. 


Williams.—Education: a Survey 
of Tendencies. By A. M. WILLIAMS, Rector of the 
Glasgow Training Colleges. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


“Tt is gratifying to find o penis exposition of the story of education in 4 
L 


which the historical method is employed with such success. And it is an 
excellent feature of Mr. Williams's work that he does not rely exclusively, or 
even mainly, on what are called, in the narrower sense, educational classics,” 
—The Times. 
9 7 
Murray.—Lawyer’s Merriments. 
By David MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 


“It is an amazingly erudite collection of the literary expression of law in its 
lighter forms animated chiefly by motives of recreation.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Fraser._A Manual of Immunity 
for Students and Practitioners. By ELIZA- 
BETH T. FRASER, M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“The need for such a book as this cannot be gainsaid. 
tical book and is not abstruse or exhaustive.’’—The Hospital. 


The Scottish Historical Review. 
ge Quarterly. Royal 8vo. With Engravings. 
2s. 6d. net. 


«+e Itisa prac 


WORKS BY PROF. SIR HENRY JONES. 


idealism as a Practical Creed. 
By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Browning as a Philosophical 
— Religious Teacher. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 
4s. Gd. net. 


A Critical Account of the Phiio- 
sophy of Lotze. The Doctrine of Thought. Crown 8yo, 
6s. net. : 


WORKS BY EVWARD CAIRD, 
D.C.L., LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


The Critical Philosophy of 


Immanuel Kant. New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
25s. net, 


Essays on Literature. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
* These literary appreciations are suggestive, sy mpathetic, and penetrative.* 
—The Times, 
Lay Sermons and Addresses. 
Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
““So complete a philosophy of personal and social life has rarely, if ever, been 
mned with such striking simplicity and completeness.”—Contemporarg 
eview. 


The Evolution of Theology in 


the Greek Philosophers. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 14s. net 


The Evolution of Religion. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Social Philosophy 
Religion of Comte. Second Edition. 
5s. net. 


WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


University Addresses. 
On Subjects of Academic Study delivered to the University 
of Glasgow. By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., late Principal 





and 
Post 8vo, 





and Vice Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. ‘Third 
Thousand. Post &vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
The Fundamental Ideas. of 


Christianity. With a Memoir. Fourth Thousand 
With New Portrait. Post 8vo, 2 vols., 9s. net. 


An Introduction to the Philo- 


sophy of Religion. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 





WORKS BY PROF. JOHN WATSON. 
‘The Philosophy of Kant Ex- 


plained, By JOHN WA'TSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the Queen’s University, Kingston, Canaa, 
Post 8vo, 523 pages, 10s. net. 


The Philosophical 


Religion, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


An Outline of Philosophy. 
age and greatly Enlarged. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Philosophy of Kant. 


As Contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected 
and Translated by JOHN WATSON, LL.D. Sixth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ETCHINGS BY WILLIAM STRANG. 
A Series of Six Spanish Etchings. 


By WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A., LL.D. Limited to 100 


Basis of 








“This is one of the most fascinating and informative of quarterly publica- 
tions. The current number is more interesting than a score aé i 
magazines.’’—Glasgow News. 


proof copies for sale, each etching signed by the author. In 
Portfolio, £31 10s. net. [Shortly. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London & New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. 


Lonvon: Printed by L. Urcorr Gitt & Son, 


Ltp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Barer for tha 


2 


“Srectatow"’ (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 25th, 1915, 
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